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ADVERTISEMENT. 

T may at firſt appear a ſuperfluous work to offer an- 
other Tranſlation of TELEMAcHuus to the Public; but 
when the merits of this performance are conſidered, and 
the defects of all the preſent tranſlations are examined, it 
will be allowed by the judicious, that there was an ample 
field for another attempt, to convey the ſentiments of the 
great FeneLon in Engliſh, Some of his tranſlators ſeem 
to have underſtood very imperfectly the original, and 
others appear incapable of conveying his meaning in 
elegant language, It, indecd, requires no ſmall degree 
of knowledge in the French tongue, to enter into all the 
beauties and delicacies of Telemachus : many Frenchmen 


are incapable of it, and few Engliſhmen are equal to 
the taſk. | | 25 


Trrxuacnus is an Epic Poem, which, though in 
proſe, is in no degree inferior to the IL1ap or ENEI D; 
and it is greatly to be wiſted that it were tranſlated into 
all the languages of the world. The fable is not limited 
to the mere gratification of curioſity, or the flattery of 
| pride. The narrations, the deſcriptions, the ſituations, 
blended with the graces of the language, charm the ima- 
gination, without miſleading it. The dialogues and re- 
HeCtions, however long, are never tedious ; but rather 
make us lament their too ſpeedy termination, as they 
inſtruct and delight at the ſame time. Amongſt ſuch a 
variety of characters, there is not one that does not diſ- 
play the horrors of vice, and the charms of virtue, in the 

moſt forcible manner. The myſteries of the wiſeſt and 
beſt politics are there developed. The paſſions are there 
depifted as a yoke equally diſgraceful as fatal, whilſt the 
moral duties appear with all the attractions of eaſe and 
beauty. Telemachus teaches us to make religion our 
guide in good, as well as in adverſe fortune; never to 
forget the love we owe our parents and our country. It 
f | B 2 forms 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

forms our minds for a king, a citizen, and even a ſlave, 
if Fate ſhould ſo decree our lot. Mentor makes us juſt, 

humane, patient, ſincere, diſcreet, and modeſt. He never 
ſpeaks but he pleaſes, engages, moves, and perſuades. 
We cannot attend to him but with admiration ; and in 
Proportion as we admire, we cannot help loving of him. 


In a diſcourſe which met with the higheſt applauſe of 
the French Academy, Telemachus is conſidered as a 
maſter-piece of genius, one of the original works of the 
century in which he lived, which has the moſt honoured 
and embelliſhed the French language, and which placed 
Fenelon in the foremoſt rank of the greateſt writers. We 

may, indeed, venture to fay, he poſſeſſes all the enthuſiaſm 
and copiouſneſs of Homer, all the magnificence and re- 
gularity of Virgil. Like the firſt, he paints every object 
with energy, life, and ſimplicity, varying his fable, and 


diverſifying his characters; his imagination is fruitful, his 


reflections moral, and his deſcriptions lively. Like Virgil 
he preſerves conſtantly the unity of action, and the con- 
ſiſteney of his characters. His judgment is profound, 
whilſt his thoughts are elevated. He blends nature with 
elegance, the fimple with the ſublime. Our poet's hero 


is more perfect than either Homer's or Virgil's, his moraly | 


are purer, his ſentiments nobler. 


Such is the general idea that may be formed of this 
excellent production, a new tranſlation of which is now 
going to be ſubmitted to the world. The Tranſlator 
flatters himſelf he has been ſo happy as to catch ſome of 
that fire and fpirit which is diffuſed through the original; 
and as our language is more copious and energetic than 
the French, he is certain that the ſame ideas may be com- 


municated with as much ſublimity in Engliſh as in the 


. Gallic tongue. How far he has ſucceeded, he will not 
pretend to aſcertain, but leaves the merits of his labours 
to be determined by that candid and impartial tribunal, 
the Public. | 
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Talzuschus, conducted by Minerva, under the form 
of Mentor, lands, after having ſuffered ſhipwreck, 


; upon the ifland of the goddeſs Calypſo, who Kill | 
regretted the departure of Ulyſſes. - The goddeſs re- I 
. ceives him favourably, conceives a paſſion for him, | 
offers him immortality, and requeſts he will relate his f 
5 adventures. He gives her an account of his voyage 
to Pylos and Lacedæmon; his ſhipwreck upon the | | 


coaſt of Sicily; the danger he had been in of be- 
coming a ſacrifice to the manes of Anchiſes ; the aſſiſt- 
ance which he and Mentor gave Aceſtes, againſt an 
incurſion of the Barbarians, and the gratitude of the 
king, who acknowledges their ſervices, by furniſhing them 
a ſhip to enable them to return to their own cogntry, 


ALYPSO was ſo inconſolable for the 1 

7 departure of Ulyſſes, that her grief would g 
admit of no alleviation; ſhe: even regretted her 
immortality, as it could only perpetuate affliction, | 
and aggravate calamity by deſpair ; her grotto 


” 
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6 The ADVENTURES Book T. 
ho longer echoed with' the melody of her har- 
monious voice, and her nymphs were awed into 
a reſpectful ſilence; ſhe often wandered alone 
over the enamelled turf, which, amidſt the luxu- 
riance of a perpetual ſpring, ſurrounded her 
iland : but theſe delightful ſcenes, inſtead of 
mitigating, added to her corroding grief, im- 
preſſing more ſtrongly upon her tortured mind 
the melancholy remembrance of Ulyſſes, with 
whom ſhe had ſo often paſſed the time, in theſe 
agrecable retreats ; ſometimes ſhe ſtood motion- 
leſs upon the margin of the vaſt liquid plain; 
watering with her tears the verdant ſhores, while 
her weeping eyes were inceſſantly fixed to that 
point where the ſhip of Ulyſſes, ploughing the 
foaming ſurge, vaniſhed from her fight. Thus 
abſorbed in thought, the was one day ſurprized 
by the ſudden appearance of a ſhipwreck; the 
rowers benches, with their oars, lay ſcattered on 
the ſand; the rudder, maſt, and ſhrouds, were 
floating near the ſhore. She next diſcovered, 
from afar, two men, one of whom appeared to 
be advanced in years; and in the other, al- 
though a youth, ſhe diſcovered a ſtrong re- 
Ee of Ulyſſes; his graceful aſpect ex- 
preſſed the ſame ere and dignity; his 
ſtature was equally tall, and his mien majeſtic; 
the goddeſs inſtantly perceived it was Telema- 
chus, the ſon of that hero. But, though the 
penetration of the gods ſurpaſſes far the bounded 
knowledge of the wiſeſt men, yet could ſhe 
C4 3 not 
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not diſcover who was his companion; for it is 
the prerogative of ſuperior deities, to conceal 
whatever they pleaſe from thoſe of an inferior 
claſs: and it was the pleaſure of Minerva, who, 
under the- form of Mentor, accompanied Tele- 
machus, to be concealed from Calypſo. The 
goddeſs, however, rejoiced in the happy ſhipwreck, 
which had caſt Telemachus, that image of his 
father, upon her iſland. She advanced to meet 
him; and, affecting not to know him, How 
haſt thou preſumed, ſaid ſhe, to land upon this 
iland ? Knoweſt thou not, young ſtranger, that, 
with impunity, none enters my dorhiniond et 
By theſe menacing words, ſhe ſtrove to conceal 
that joy which glowed within her boſom, and, 
in ſpite of all her efforts, ſparkled in her eyes. 
6 Whoever thou art, replied Telemachus, 
whether thou art indeed a goddeſs, or whether, 
with all the appearance of divinity, thou art no 
more than mortal; canſt thou be void of ſenſi- 
bility for the hapleſs misfortunes of a ſon, who, 
in purſuit of his father, expoſed to all the fury 
of the winds and waves, has ſeen his veſſel 
periſh on your rocks!” © Who then, rejoined 
the goddeſs, is this father whom thou ſeekeſt ??? 
« |. ſeek Ulyſſes, ſaid Telemachus, one of the 
Grecian kings, who, after a ſiege of ten years, 
buried in her ruins the once famous Troy: his 
bravery in war, and yet much more his wiſdom 
in councils, has ſpread his fame throughout all 
Greece, and to the remoteſt boundaries of Aſia. 


Still 
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Still wandering over the boſom of the deep, 
amidſt dreadful ſhoals and rocks, his country 
ſeems to fly and to elude his ſearch ; his queen 
Penelope, and I, his ſon, deſpair of his return. 
Dangers no leſs than his I hazard, to learn whar 
land detains this author of my being ; but it is 
poſſible that he, alas! is already buried in that 
vait abyſs. Behold with pity and compaſſion 
our adverſe fate; and if thou knoweſt, O god- 
dels, what deſtiny has decreed, either to fave 
or to deſtroy Ulyſſes, deign to impart this know- 
ledge to Telemachus, his ſon.” 

_ Calypſo, with gentle pity moved, ſurprized to 
find ſuch maturity of wiſdom and ſuch force of 
eloquence in ſo unripe an age, with eyes inſatiable 
ſurveyed the youth, and for a time enſued a 
thoughtful ſilence. At length ſhe ſaid, We will 
relate to you, Telemachus, the adventures of your 
father; but the ſtory will be long, and it is now 
time that you repoſe yourſelf after your fatigues, 
| Accompany me to my grotto, where I will re- 

ceive you as my ſon, Come, Telemachus; you 
ſhall be my comfort in this ſolitude, and find, 
in me, the author of your happineſs, if you 
have prudence to enjoy it.“ | 
Telemachus followed the divine Calypſo, en- 
Ae by a crowd of nymphs, among whom 
ſhe was diſtinguiſhed by the ſuperiority of her 
ftature, like a tall oak of the foreſt, whoſe aſpir- 
| ing branches upward - ſhoot, and overſhade the 
neighbouring trees. He gazed with admiration 
on 
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on her ſurprizing charms, the rich purple of her 
long and flowing robe, her hair, which hung 
with graceful negligence behind her, the keen 
lightning darting from her eyes, and on that 
ſweetneſs with which their radiancy was tem- 
pered. Mentor, with downcaſt eyes and modeſt 
ſilence, followed the young Telemachus. 

When they arrived at the entrance of Calypſo's 
grotto, he was much ſurprized to find, under the 
appearance of rural ſimplicity, whatever could 
captivate the ſight; there was indeed neither 
gold nor ſilver, no. poliſhed marble, no deco- 
rated columns, paintings or ſtatues, to attract the 
eye. This grotto, hewn in the ſolid rock, was 
contrived with different apartments, whoſevaulted 
roofs were embelliſhed with ſhells and, pebbles. 
Inſtead of tapeſtry, a tender vine, on every ſide, 
equally ſhooting forth its ſupple branches, 
cloathed and adorned the wells. Spite of the 
ſun's tranſpiercing beams, the gentle, zephyrs 
wantoning around, preſerved a conſtant and re- 
freſhing coolneſs ; the rivulets, that, with ſooth- 
ing murmurs, wandered through meadows of 
intermingled violets and amaranths, formed in- 
numerable baths, clear and tranſparent. as the 
cryſtal rock : the verdant lap of nature, encom- 
paſſing the grot, was decorated with a thouſand 
flowers; and, at a ſmall diſtance, there was a wood 
of thole trees, that, in every ſeaſon, unfold new 
bloſſoms, which diffuſe ambroſial tregrance, and 
ripen into golden fruit. This grove ſeemed to 

Vol. I. C compleac 
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compleat the beauty of the lovely meads, and 
formed a ſhade impenetrable to the ſolar rays. 
Nothing interrupted the ſilence of this receſs, but 
the ſoft warblings of the feathered choir, or the 
delightful ſound of ruſhing ſtreams, which, from 
the ſummit of a rock, in large and foaming 
bubbles, fell precipitate, forming a rivulet, and 
traverſed haſtily the painted meads. 
| The grotto of Calypſo was ſeated on the decli- 
vity of a hill, and commanded a proſpect of the 
ſea, ſometimes ſmooth, peaceful, and limpid, 
fometimes ſwelling into mountains, and break- 
ing, with idle rage, againſt the ſhore. On the 
other ſide, a river opened to the ſight, forming 
different iſlands bordered with limes, which were 
covered with flowers, and the aſpiring poplar, 
whoſe towering heads menaced the diſtant clouds. 
'The ſtreams that formed theſe iſlands appeared 
to wanton through the plains : ſome their limpid 
reams with rapid courſe urged on, while others 
ſlowly crept, as if the tranquil waters ſlumbered 
in their courſe ; others, again, with various wind- 
ings flowed, turned back, and ſeemed to brave the 
tide, aiming to join their ſource, unwilling to 
quit the gay enchanting banks from which they 
flowed. A ſtill more diſtant proſpect yielded to 
the fight a ſweet variety of hills and mountains 
intermixed; the latter pierced beyond the clouds, 
and formed a pleaſing and romantic boundary. 
The neighbouring hills with verdant vines were 
cloathed, which hung in large feſtoons, the luſtre 
—4 : of 
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of their grapes, ſhaming the brightneſs of the 
purple-dye, were too exuberant to be concealed 
by the verdant foliage, and bowed the branches 
with oppreſſive weight. The fig, the olive and 
pomegranate tree, wth. almoſt every other ſpecies 
known, overſpread the plain, and of the whole 
one ſpacious garden formed. 

Calypſo having diſplayed this profuſion of 
beauty to Telemachus, diſmiſſed him“ Retire, 
ſaid ſhe, to reſt, and change your wet apparel ; 
after which I will again fee you, and acquaint 
you with ſuch particulars as ſhall affect your 
heart.” She then conducted him and Mentor 
into the moſt private receſs of another grotto ad- 
joining to her own; in this the nymphs had pre- 
pared a fire of cedar wood, which diffuſed through 
every part its fragrant odours; they alſo had pro- 
vided garments for the new gueſts. Tele- 
machus perceiving that a tunic of fine wool, 
which, in whiteneſs, ſurpaſſed the ſnow, and a 
purple robe with gold-embroidery, were intended 
for him, conceived a pleaſure natural to youth, 
in contemplating the magnificence of his dreſs. 

Mentor perceived his weakneſs, and reproved 
it: © Are theſe, ſaid he, O! Telemachus, thoughts 
to engroſs the mind of great Ulyſſes* ſon! Be ra- 
ther ſtudious how to ſupport the character of 
your father, and s triumph over the perſecution 
of an adverſe fate: the youth who, like a wo- 
man, loves to adorn his perſon, is unworthy of 
wir or of glory: glory is the reward of for- 
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12 The ADVENTURES Book I. 
titude in the ſupport of toil, and in a noble tri- 
umph over pleaſures, 5 
Telemachus anſwered with a ſigh, <© Rather 
may the gods decree my fall, than ſuffer ener- 
vating 5 and ſenſual Pan to take pee 
of my heart : no, Mentor, no; Ulyſſes' ſon/ſhall 
never yield to the allurements of an effeminate 


and ſhameful life of indolence : but how gra- 


cious is heaven, who, after eſcaping from the 
wreck, has directed us to this deity, or this mor- 
tal, who heaps theſe fayours on us?” © Fear 


rather, replied Mentor, leſt her wiles ſhould 


overwhelm thee with ruin; fear her deceitful 
careſſes more than thoſe ſhelves on which qur 
veſſel ſplit : ſhipwrecks and death are leſs fatal 
than thole pleaſures which make war on vir- 
tue; believe not the tales ſhe may relate: youth 
is preſuming, depends upon itſelf; frail as it is, 
thinks ohna inſuperable, and foreſees no miſ- 
chief; it Ws of ſecurity in the midſt of danger, 
and liſtens to ſubtilty without ſuſpicion. Beware 
of the ſeducing eloquence of Calypſo, which, like 
a ſerpent gliding beneath the painted flowers, 
will inſinuate itſelf, and ſeize the heart; dread 
the latent poiſon, doubt your own ſtrength, and 
rely upon my counſel.” 

After this they returned to Calypſo, 1 
waited to receive them; her nymphs, with 
braided hair, cloathed in white garments, ſerved 
up a plain repaſt, but exquiſite both for ele- 
gance and taſte: it conſiſted only of ſuch game, 
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as they had either taken with their nets, or killed 
in the chace : wine more agreeable than nectar 
flowed from large filver veſſels into golden cups, 
wreathed with flowers; and baſkets were heaped 
with all the various fruits that ſpring can pro- 
miſe, or that autumn yields. In the mean time, 
four of the attendant nymphs began to ſing : 
their firſt theme was the battle of the gods and 
Titans; next, the amours of Jupiter and Semele; 
the birth of Bacchus, and his education under 
the care of old Silenus ; the race of Hippomenes 
with Atalanta, in which he owed his triumph to 
the golden fruit gathered in the gardens of the 
Heſperides. At length were ſung the wars of Troy, 
the combats and the wiſdom of Ulyſſes were ex- 
travagantly extolled ; and Leucothoe, the prin- 
cipal nymph, with a ſkilful hand, ranged over 
the trembling lyre, and joined the vocal harmony. 
When Telemachus heard his father named, the 
flowing tears, which bedewed his cheeks, heighten- 
ed the luſtre of his beauty ; Calypfo perceiving 
that he was too ſenſibly touched, and neglected 
to eat, gave a ſignal to her nymphs, and in- 
ſtantly they changed the ſubject to the battle of 
the Centaurs and the Lapithæ, next the deſcent 
of Orpheus to grim Pluto's realms to retrieve 
his dear Euridice. 

The repaſt finiſhed, the oddeſs took Telema- 
chus aſide, and addreſſed him thus: * Thou 
ſeeſt, O ſon of the great Ulyſſes, with what 
diſtinction thou art here received. Rnow that 1 


ala 
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am immortal, and none but a deity can enter 
upon this iſland without ſuffering the puniſh- 
ment due to his temerity ; even your ſhipwreck 
would not have averted my indignation from 


thee, had not my affection interpoſed : the ſame 
good fortune did your father experience, but, 
alas! he knew not how to improve it. Long I 
detained him in this elyſium, and it depended 
ſolely on his choice, whether he would have 
ſhared with me a ſtate of immortality, but a 
fond deſire of returning to his wretched country 
made him reject all theſe advantages. Thou ſeeſt 
what he has loſt for Ithaca, which he will never 
be able to reviſit : he reſolved. to leave me, and 
departed, but a ſtorm revenged the inſult; the 
ſhip, in which he was embarked, having been 
long the ſport of winds, was buried in the deep. 
Let this example influence thy conduct; no 
hopes are left thee ever to ſee him more, or to 
ſucceed him in the throne of Ithaca. But do not 
too ſenſibly regret his loſs, ſince thou haſt found 
a goddeſs who offers thee luperior dominions, 
and more permanent felicity.” Calypſo alſo 
exerted all her eloquence to diſplay the happi- 
neſs which ſhe had conferred upon Ulyſſes, while 
he continued with her; ſhe related his adventures in 
the cave of Polyphemus, the Cyclop, and with An- 
tiphates, King of the Laſtrigones. She was par- 
ticular in recounting his adventures in the iſland 
of Circe, the daughter of the Sun, and the dan- 
gers which he ran between the rocks of Scylla 

and 
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and Charybdis : ſhe deſcribed the laſt ſtorm that 
had been raiſed againſt him by the great ſove- 
reign of the ſea, after his departure from her 
iſland; in which ſhe inſinuated that he had pe- 
riſhed, concealing his ſafe arrival in the iſland of 
the Pheacians. 

Telemachus, who had too haſtily congratu- 
lated himſelf upon finding fo favourable a recep- 
tion from Calypſo, at length perceiving her arti- 
fice, and the wiſdom of the advice which Mentor 
had ſo lately given him, briefly anſwered her in 
the following words: Forgive, O goddeſs 
this involuntary ſorrow; my heart is now ſuſ- 
ceptible only of grief; time may, perhaps, en- 
able me to taſte with rapture that felicity which 
your bounty offers. Suffer me now to lament 
a father's loſs, ſince thou knoweſt, better than 
his ſon, how much he merits theſe filial tears.” 

Calypſo, fearing to urge him further, feigned 
to participate his grief, and to commiſerate the fate 
of Ulyſſes; but, that ſhe might with the greater 
certainty arrive at the means by which his affec- 
tion was to be engaged, ſhe enquired the particu- 
lars of his ſhipwreck, and of thoſe adventures 
which had thrown him upon her coaft ? © The 
ſtory of my misfortunes, ſaid he, would prove 
too tedious.” However long, replied the god- 
deſs, I expect it with impatience ; indulge me, 
therefore, without delay.” She urged him fo 


often, that, "pgs by her 1 importunity, he at 
iength complied, | 


* ] et 


g 
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„ ſet out from Ithaca, to gain ſome tidings 
of my father, from thoſe princes who were re- 
turned from the ſiege of Troy; the ſuitors to 
Penelope, my mother, were ſurprized at my de- 
parture, for, knowing them to be perfidious, 1 
had carefully concealed it from their knowledge. 
But neither Neſtor, whom I viſited at Pylos, nor 
Menelaus, who received me with affection at 
Lacedæmon, could inform me, whether my 
father was ſtill numbered among the living. 
Weary of perpetual ſuſpence and doubt, I de- 
termined to go to Sicily, having been informed 
that Ulyſſes had been driven upon that iſland 
by contrary and tempeſtuous winds: but the 
fagacious Mentor, whom you now lee the com- 
panion of my misfortunes, oppoſed the raſh de- 
ſign, On the one hand, he repreſented to me 
the danger of the Cyclops, gigantic monſters 
who riot upon human fleſh; and on the other, 
ZEneas, with the Trojan fleet, hovering about 
thoſe - coaſts: © The Trojans, ſaid he, are 
irritated againſt all the Greeks, but, above all, 
againſt Ulyſſes, whoſe ſon they would rejoice to 
deſtroy. Rather, continued he, return to Ithaca 
perhaps your father, who is a favourite of the 
gods, may be already arrived there; but if 
heaven has decreed his death, if he ſhall return 
to Ithaca no more, it is fit that you go thither to 
avenge him; to deliver your mother; to diſplay 
your wildom to attentive nations; and let the 
Grecian ſtates behold in you, a monarch, as 
worthy 
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| Worthy of the ſceptre as Ulyſſes.” His advice 
was ſalutary, but I wanted prudence to purſue it, 

and liſtened only to the dictates of my paſſion ; 
but ſuch was the affection of my friend, that he 
would accompany me in the voyage which, in the 
folly of my preſumption, 1 undertook contrary 
to his advice; and the gods, perhaps, permitted 
the fault, that the calamity which it drew upon 
me, might guard me for the future againſt too 
much preſuming on my own ſufficiency.“ 

While Telemachus was ſpeaking, Calypſo 
attentively regarded Mentor; ſhe was ſtruck 
with aſtoniſhment, as ſhe thought ſhe diſcovered 
in him ſomething more than human q and not 
being able to account for her,embarraſsment, 
the preſence of this inſcrutable being continued 
to agitate her mind with ſuſpicions and dread : 
but fearing alſo to diſcover her confuſion, * Pro- 


ceed, Telemachus, ſaid ſhe, to gratify my curi- 


oſity;“ and Telemachus continued his ſtory. 
« The winds, for ſome time, ſtood fair for 
Sicily ; at length a lowering tempeſt raviſhed 


day-light from our eyes, and wrapt us in the 


horrors of ſudden, darkneſs : by the tranſient 
gleams of the lightning, we perceived other vel- 
ſels that were expoſed to the ſame dangers, and 
were ſoon convinced that they were the Trojan 
fleet, not leſs formidable to us than the ſhoals 
and rocks : I now perceived, but too late, what 
the impetuoſity of imprudent youth had before 
prevented my conſidering with ſufficient atten- 

Yah bs 3 tion. 
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tion, In this dreadful exigence, Mentor appeared 
not only unmoved and fearleſs, but even- 
unuſually chearful; he encouraged, and, as 
he ſpake, I perceived that he inſpired me with 
fortitude invincible : he calmly gave the neceſ- 
fary orders, while the pilot was incapacitated by 
perplexity and confuſion. © My dear Mentor! 
faid I, why did. I reject your advice? What 
greater evil can befal me, than a confidence in 


my own opinion, at an age incapable of forming 


a judgment of the future, that has gained no- 
experience from the paſt, and knows not pro- 
perly how to employ the preſent ! If we ſurvive 


this ſtorm, I will diſtruſt myſelf as my moſt 


dangerous enemy! Believe me, Mentor, I will 
always be obedient to thy counſel.“ | 
Mentor anſwered with a ſmile, «1 have: no 


deſire to reproach you with your error; it is enough 


that you are ſenſible of it, and that it makes you 
repreſs the violence of your deſires hereafter; but, 
when the danger ſhall be paſt, preſumption may 
again return. All we have now to depend upon, 
is fortitude. Before we incur danger, we ſhould. 
conſider it as formidable, but when it is preſent, 


we ſhould treat it with contempt. Shew thyſelf | 


worthy to be called the ſon of Ulyſſes, and dif. 

cover a mind ſuperior to all the evils which com- 

bine againſt thee.” 

The candour and ineoanitaity of Mentor 

charmed me; but I was tranſported with amaze- 

ment and delight to ice with what dexterity he 
x delivered 
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delivered us from the Trojans. The inſtant that 
the ſky began to clear, and that they, perceiving 
us but a ſmall diſtance from them, muſt infal- 
libly have diſcovered what we were, he remarked 
a ſhip of theirs, nearly reſembling ours, ſe- 
parated from the reſt of their fleet; its ſtern was 
decorated with flowers. Mentor immediately 


fixed a garland of the ſame ſort, with bandages 


of the ſame colour with thoſe of the Trojans, 


upon the ſtern of our veſſel, and ordered the 


rowers to lie as cloſe as poſſible on their benches, 


that they might not be diſtinguiſhed by the 


enemy. In this manner he proceeded through 
the midſt of their fleet; and the Trojans, miſtak- 
ing us for their veſſel that had been miſſing, 
ſhouted as we paſſed. We were, for ſoine time, 


by the agitation of the ſea, obliged to keep them 
company; at length, however, we found means 


to linger behind; and while the impetuoſity of 
the wind drove them towards the coaſt of Africa, 
we laboured at the oar, and uſed our beſt endea- 
vours to reach the neighbouring ſhores of Sicily. 

Our labour, indeed, ſucceeded : but the port 
we ſought was ſcarce leſs terrible than the fleet 


which we had endeavoured to avoid; for on the 


coaſt of Sicily we found other enemies to the 
Greeks, who had ſettled there under the govern- 
ment of Aceſtes, who was himſelf of Trojan 
extraction. No ſooner had we landed, than the 
people, imagining either that we were inha- 
bitants of ſome other part of the iſland, who had 

D 2 | come 
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come with an armed power to ſurprize them; 
or a foreign enemy, who had invaded their 
country; burnt our veſſel in the firſt tranſport 
of their rage, and flew all our companions : 
Mentor and myſelf were the only two that were 
ſpared, that we might be preſented to Aceſtes, 
to inform him what were our deſigns, and 
' whence we came. We entered the city, with 
our hands bound behind us; and had nothing to 
expect from this reſpite, but that our death 
would be made the pleaſing ſpectacle of an inhu- 
man people, as ſoon as "Rey ſhould dileover u us to 
es. a 

« We were preſented to Aceſtes, who, with a 
ſcepter of gold in his hand, was adminiſtering 
Juftice to his people, and preparing to aſſiſt at a 
ſolemn ſacrifice, He ſternly aſked us the name 
of our country, and the purpoſe of our voyage : 
Mentor inſtantly informed him, that we came 
from the coaſt of the Greater Heſperia, and that 
our country was not far from thence : by this 
means he avoided a declaration that we were 
Greeks. But Aceſtes would hear no more; 
and imagining we were ſtrangers, who had formed 
ſome evil deſign, which we were ſollicitous to 
conceal, we were ſentenced to be ſent into the 
neighbouring foreſts, to ferve as ſlaves under the 
herdſmen. To live upon this condition, was to 
me leſs eligible than death itſelf; and I cried 
out, © O king! rather puniſh us with death, than 


infamy. Know, that I am Telemachus, fon of 
CO 


» 
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Ulyſſes, king of Ithaca: in ſearch of my father 
I am bound 1 to every ſhore; but, in this ſearch, 
if I am not permitted to ſucceed, if I muſt never 
reviſit my native country, and if I can live only 
as a ſlave, put a period to my life, and relieve 
me from a burden which is inſupportable.“ 
<« This exclamation greatly inflamed the multi- 
tude ; who immediately demanded, that the fon 
of Ulyſſes, by whoſe inhuman artifices Troy had 
been ſubverted, ought to be put to death. 
Aceſtes then, addreſſing himſelf to me, ſaid, 
*I] cannot refuſe thy blood, O ſon of Ulyſſes! 
to the manes of thoſe Trojans, with whom thy 
father crowded the banks of Cocytus : thou 
muſt die, and thy conductor ſhall periſh with 
thee.” At that inſtant, a man advanced in years 
propoſed to the king, that we ſhould be ſacrificed 
on the tomb of Archi « Their blood, ſaid he, 
will be acceptable to the ſhade of that hero; 
and even the great Eneas, when he ſhall be told 
that ſuch an offering hath been made, will rejoice 
at the zeal of your affection for the ſupreme ob- 
Jett of his own.” This propoſition was received 
with general applauſe, and the execution of it 
was immediately conſented to. We were con- 
ducted to the tomb of old Anchiſes, where two 
altars had been erected; the hallowed fire was 
already kindled, and the ſacrificial knife lay be- 
fore us: as victims they had adorned our heads 
with garlands of flowers; and the pleadings of 
CONTI could not have ſnatched us from the 
: impetuoſity 
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impetuoſity of zeal. But juſt at this dreadful 
criſis, Mentor, with all the calmneſs of ſecurity, 
demanded audience of the king, and thus ad- 
dreſſed him: O Aceſtes! if the misfortunes of 
Telemachus, who is yet a youth, and has never 
borne arms againſt the Trojans, can excite no 
pity in thy breaſt, let thy own danger at leaſt 
awaken thy attention: the {kill that I have ac- 
quired in omens, and of the will of the immortal 
powers, enables me to foretel, that, within three 
days, a nation of barbarians will ryſh upon thee 
from the mountains, like a torrent, to ſpoil thy 
city, and overſpread thy country with deſolation: 
be expeditious, therefore, to avert the torrent ; 
arm thy people, and ſecure within the walls of the 
City, the flocks and berds which wanton in the 
ficlds, If, when three days are elapſed, my pre- 
diction ſhall appear to have been falſe, let theſe 
altars be crimſoned with our blood; but, on the 
contrary, if my words ſhall be verified by the 
event, let Aceſtes remember, that he ought not 
to take away the lite of thoſe to whom he is 
indebted for his own.” 

« At theſe words, which were . not 
with the diffidence of conjecture, but the aſſur- 
ance of certain khowledge, Aceſtes was alarmed: 
«« perceive, O ſtranger, ſaid he, that the gods, 
who have allotted thee ſo ſmall a portion of the 
gifts of fortune, have enriched thee with the 
treaſures of wiſdom.” He then ordered the ſo- 


lemnities of the ſacrifice to be ſuſpended, and 
immediately 
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immediately prepared againſt the invaſion which 
had been predicted by Mentor. Multitudes of 
women trembling with fear, and men finking 
under the weight of years, followed by children 
whom the alarm had terrified into tears, were ſeen 
on every ſide, crowding to the city; the lowing 
herds and bleating ſheep came in ſuch droves 
from the paſtures, that they were obliged to 
ſtand without covert in the ſtreets; and a con- 
fuſed noiſe was heard on every fide of multitudes 
that juſtled each other with tumultuous and un- 
diſtinguiſhed cries, miſtaking a ſtranger for a 
friend, and preſſed forward with the utmoſt 
eagerneſs, though they knew not whither they 
were going. The principal citizens, indeed, 
_ imagining themſelves wiſer than the reſt, treated 
Mentor as an impoſtor, who had invented a falſe- 
hood to prolong his life. 

Before the end of the third day, while they 
were yet applauding their own ſagacity, a cloud 
of duſt was perceived upon the declivity of the 
neighbouring mountains, and an innumerable 
hoſt of armed barbarians were ſoon diſtinguiſhed : 
theſe were the Hymerians, and other ſavages, 
inhabiting the Nebrodian mountains, and the 
ſummit of Agragas ; regions, in which the ſeve- 
rity of winter is never ſoftened by the gentle 
breezes of ſpring. Thoſe who had flighted the 
prediction of Mentor, were now puniſhed by the 
loſs of all their ſlaves and cattle; and the king 
addrefled him to this effect: Henceforth 1 

ſhall 
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ſnall not conſider you as Greeks, ſince you are 
no longer enemies but friends; and as you were 
doubtleſs ſent by the gods for our deliverance, 1 
expect not leſs from your valour, than I have 
experienced from your wiſdom ; delay not, there- 
fore, to afford us your aſſiſtance.” 

“There appeared immediately in the eyes of 
Mentor, ſomewhat that intimidated the fierce, 
and overawed the proud : he ſnatched a ſhield 
and an helmet, girded on a ſword, and poiſed a 
lance in his hand; he drew up the troops of 
Aceſtes, and advanced towards the enemy as 
their leader. Aceſtes, though of undaunted 
bravery, was enfeebled by age, and could 
only follow him at a diſtance; I approached 
nearer to his perſon, but in valour I was far be- 
hind him. In the battle, his cuiras reſembled 
the immortal Ægis of Minerva; and death, 
waiting on his directing ſword, followed him 
from rank to rank. Thus the Numidian lion, 
that hunger has made yet more furious, ruſhes 
among the flock of timid ſheep; he kills and 
tears to pieces without reſiſtance ; and the ſhep- 
herds, inſtead of attempting to defend their 
fleecy charge, fly with terror and trepidation to 
preſerve themſelves. 

<« Theſe barbarians, who expected to have ſur- 
prized the city, were themſelves ſurprized and 
diſconcerted; and the troops of Aceſtes, ani- 
mated by the example and the encouragement 
of Mentor, exerted a power which they knew _ 

not 
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not they poſſeſſed. The ſon of the King, Wh 
commanded the invaſion, fell by my Rad: our 
ages were equal, but he far exceeded me in ſta- 
ture; for theſe ſavages are deſcended from a race 
of giants, whoſe origin was the ſame with that 
of the Cyclops. I perceived that he beheld me 
with contempt, as a feeble enemy; but regard- 
ing neither the fierceneſs of his e nor 
the ſuperiority of his ſtrength; I made a thruſt 
at his breaſt with my lance; the weapon enter- 
ing deeply, he vomited a torrent of blood; and 
expired ; but I was in danger of being cruſhed 
by his fall; and the diſtant mountains echoed 
with the claſh of his armour. I ſeized his ſpoils, 
and returned to ſeek Aceſtes. Mentor, having 
compleated the diſorder of the enemy, cut to 
pieces all that made a ſhew of reſiſtance, and 
purſued the fugitives to the woods. 

This unexpected ſucceſs drew all eyes upon 
Mentor, who conſidered -him as a favourite of 
the gods; and diſtinguiſhed by divine inſpiration 
and Aceſtes, in gratitude to his deliverers, ac- 
quainted us, that he ſhould be unable to protect 
us, if the fleet of Zneas ſhould put back to Si- 
cily : he therefore furniſhed us with a veſſel, that 
we might not delay returning to our own coun- 
try; and, having loaded us with preſents, he 
urged our immediate departure, to avoid the ap- 
proaching danger: he would not, however, ſup- 
ply us either with rowers or a pilot from among 
his own ſubjects, being unwilling to truſt 3 
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upon the Grecian coaſts; but he procured us 
ſome Phenician merchants, who, being a com- 
mercial people, and trading to every port, had 
nothing to fear. Theſe men were to have re- 
turned with the veſſel to Aceſtes, after they had 
landed us at Ithaca; but the gods, who ſport 
with the deſigns of men, devoted us to other 
perils. | 


THE END OF THE FIRST BOOK. 
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ARGUMENT. 


TELEMACHvs relates his having been taken in the Tyrian 
veſſel by the fleet of Seſoſtris, and carried captive 
into Egypt. He deſcribes the beauty of the country, 
and the prudent government of its ſovereign, He 
relates alſo that Mentor was ſent a flave into Ethio- 
pia, and that he was himſelf reduced, to the fituation 
of a ſhepherd in the deſart of Oaſis : that in this ſtate 
he was conſoled by Termoſiris, a prieſt of Apollo, 
who taught him to imitate the god, who had formerly 
been the ſhepherd of Admetus: that Seſoſtris, having 

at length heard with aſtoniſhment the great change his 
influence and example had effected among the ſhep- 
herds, determined to ſee him; and being convinced 
of his innocence, recalled him, and promiſed to ſend 
him to Ithaca; but that the death of Seſoſtris over- 
whelmed him with new calamities : that he was im- 
priſoned in a tower on the ſea-coaſt, from whence he 
ſaw Bocchoris, the new king, ſlain in a battle againſt 

his revolted ſubjects, aſſiſted by the Tyrians. 


« OESOSTRI&, the king of Egypt, who had 
extended his dominion by the conqueſt of 
many ſtates, was highly offended at the haughti- 
neſs of the Tyrians. The wealth which they had 
acquired by commerce, and the impregnable 
ſtrength of their city, ſituated in the ſea, had ren- 
BOL dered them ſo inſolent and preſumptuous, that 
they not only refuſed to pay the tribute which 
| | had been impoſed by Seſoſtris in his return to 
ook 
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Egypt, but they had ſent troops to the aſſiſtance 
of his brother, who had formed a conſpiracy to 
aſſaſlinate him at a feaſt, in the midſt of the re- 
joicings that had been made for his return. 

« Seſoſtris had determined to humble their 
pride, by interrupting their trade; he, therefore, 
diſperſed a number of armed veſſels, with orders 
to take or link the Phenician ſhips wherever they 
ſhould be fun; and ſoon after we loſt ſight of 
the Sicilian mount ins, we fell in with an Egyp- 
tian fleet. The port and the iſland ſeemed to 
retreat behind us, and loſe themſelves in the 
clouds; and we ſaw the fleet approaching like a 
floating city. The Phenicians immediately per- 
ceived Ther danger, and endeavoured to avoid it; 
but it was too late: the Egyptians were better ſail- 
ors, the wind was in their favour, and they plied a 
greater number of oars: they boarded, and took 
us without reſiſtance, and carried us priſoners 
into Egypt. 1 remonſtrated with them, and 

alſured them, that neither Mentor nor myſelf 
was a Phenician, but they heard me with con- 
tempt; and, ſuppoſing we were ſlaves, a mer- 
chandize in which they knew the Phenicians 
traded, thought only how to diſpoſe of their 
prize. to the greateſt advantage. We perceived 
the ſea to be whitened by the waters of the Nile, 
and the Egyptian coaſt appeared in the horizon 
like a cloud. We then arrived at the iſland of 
Pharos, near the city of No, and ſtemmed the 
gurrent of the Nile till we arrived at Memphis. 
2 70S 1 
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« If the affliction of captivity had not rendered 


us inſenſible to pleaſure, the proſpect of this fer- 


tile country, which had the appearance of a vaſt 


garden, watered with an infinite number of canals, 
muſt have afforded us delight. Each ſide of the 
river was diverſified with opulent cities, elegant 
villas, fields that annually produced a golden 
harveſt, and meadows that were covered with 
flocks and herds : earth laviſhed her fruits upon 
the huſbandman till he ſtooped under che burden, 
and echo ſeemed pleaſed to repeat the ruſtic muſic 
of the ſhepherds. © Happy are the people, ſaid 


Mentor, who are governed by. ſo wile a ſove- 


reign! they flouriſh in perpetual plenty, and 
adore the author of their proſperity. Thus, 
O Telemachus l. ought thy government to ſecure 
the felicity of the people, if the gods ſhall at 
length exalt thee to the throne of thy father. 
Love thy ſubjects as if they were thy children; 
and learn from their love of thee, to derive the 
happineſs of a parent: teach them to connect the 
idea of happineſs with that of their king ; that, 


whenever they rejoice in the bleſſings of peace 


and happineſs, they may remember and honour 


their indulgent benefactor. Tyrants who wiſh | 


only tobe Rated, and teach their ſubjects humi- 

lity by oppreſſion, are the ſcourges of mankind: 

they are, indeed, objects of terror; but they are 

alſo objects of hatred and deteſtation, and have 

more to apprehend from their ſubjects, than their 
ſubjects can have to fear from them. 


< Alas! 


| 
= 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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Alas! replied J, this is not a time to think 
of maxims of government: with reſpect to us, 
Ithaca is loſt: no more ſhall we behold Penelope, 
or our country. Though Ulyſſes may at length 
return with glory, yet to meet his ſon is a joy 
that he ſhall never taſte; the pleaſure of obeying 
him till I ſhall learn to govern, is what will ever 
be with-held from me. Let us, my dear Mentor, 
reſign our lives; all thoughts, but thoſe of death, 
are idle ſpeculations ; let us die, ſince the gods 
deny us their compaſſion,” 

* My words were rendered almoſt unintelli- 
gible, by the ſighs with which they were inter- 
rupted : but Mentor, though he was not pre- 
ſumptuous with reſpect to future evils, was fear- 
leſs of the preſent. Unworthy ſon of the great 
Ulyfles, ſaid he, doſt thou then meanly yield to 
misfortune without reſiſtance! Know, that the 
day approaches, in which thou ſhalt again behold 
Penelope, and thy country : thou ſhalt behold, 
jn the meridian of his glory, him whom yet thou 
haſt never known, the invincible Ulyſſes, whom 
fortune cannot yanquiſh, and whoſe example, in 
more dreadful calamity, may teach thee never to 
deſpond, Should he learn, in the remote coun- 
tries on which the tempeſt has driven him, that 
his ſon inherits neither his patience nor his valour, 
the dreadful tidings would cover him with con- 
fuſion, and afflict him more than all the evils he 
has ſuffered. 


Mentor, 
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« Mentor, after this, pointed out to me the. 
chearfulneſs and plenty diffuſed over the plains 
of Egypt; a country enriched with twenty-two 
thouſand cities. He admired the policy with 
which they were governed ; the impartial admi- 
niſtration of juſtice ; the exemplary education of 
the youth, which rendered obedience, labour, 
temperance, and the love of arts, or of ſciences, 
habitual; the punctual obſervation of all the 
ſolemnities of religion, the public ſpirit, the thirſt 
of honour, the integrity to man, and the reve- 
rence to the gods; virtues which were implanted 
by every. parent in his offspring, He long con- 
templated theſe excellent regulations with in- 
creaſing delight, and frequently repeated his ex- 
clamations of approbation. Happy, ſaid he 
inceſſantly, are the people who are thus wiſely 
governed ; but happier ſtill the king, whoſe 
bounty is ſo extenſively the felicity of others, 
and whoſe virtue is the ſource of felicity to him- 
ſelf: his dominion is not ſecured by terror, but 
by love; and his commands. are received, not 
only with obedience, but with joy: his dominion 
is in the hearts of his people; who are fo far 
from wiſhing a period to his government, that 
they conſider his mortality with regret, and every 
man, to preſerve | the lite of his 8 would 
ſacrifice his own.” 

„ liſtened, with atrentich. to this diſcourſe of 
Mentor; and, while he ſpoke, new courage invi- 
gorated my boſom. On our arrival at Memphis, 
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a city diſtinguiſned by its opulence and ſplendor; 
the governor ordered us to Thebes, ' to be pre: 
ſented to the king, who choſe to examine into his 
affairs himſelf; more eſpecially as he was ex- 
tremely incenſed againſt the Tyrians. We; 
therefore, proceeded up the Nile, to the cele- 
brated Thebes, with an hundred gates, the reſi- 
dence of this mighty prince. The city appeared 
to be of vaſt extent, and more populous than the 
moſt flouriſhing cities of Greece. The regula- 
tions eſtabliſhed for keeping the avenues free 
from incumbrances, maintaining the aquedutts, 
and rendering the baths commodious, for the 
cultivation of arts, and for the police, are the 
moſt excellent that can be imagined. The ſquares 
are decorated with fountains and obeliſks, the 
temples are of marble, and the architecture 
ſimple, though majeſtic : the palace itſelf is al- 
moſt as extenſive as a city, abounding with co- 
lumns of marble, pyramids, obeliſks, Coloſſian 
ſtatues, and furniture of maſſive gold and filver. 
4 Seſoſtris was informed by thoſe who had 
taken us, that we were found on board a Pheni- 
_cian veſſel. At a certain hour every day, it was 
his cuſtom to give audience to ſuch of his ſubjects 
as had any complaint to make, or intelligence to 
communicate; nor was any man too mean for 
his regard: he conſidered himſelf as poſſeſſing 
the regal authority, only that he might be the 
: inſtrument of happineſs to his people; whom he 
regarded with the affection of a father; and 
ſtrangers, 
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ſtrangers, whom he graciouſly received, he was 
very ſolicitous to fee, becauſe he was ſenſible that 
ſome uſeful knowledge might always be acquired, 
by an acquaintance with the manners and cuſtoms 
of different nations. For this reaſon we were 
brought before him. He was ſeated on a throne 
of ivory, holding a golden ſceptre in his hand: 
though advanced in years, his perſon was ſtill 
graceful, and his countenance full of majeſty and 
ſweetneſs. He fat every day to adminiſter juſtice 
to his people; and the higheſt commendation of 
his patience and ſagacity as a judge, would not 
have incurred the imputation of ffattery. - Such 
were the labours of the day; and to converſe 
with men of virtue, and thoſe whom he knew to 
be worthy of his familiarity, was the entertain- 
ment of the evening. Not an action of his life 
was deſerving of reprehenſion, but that of hav- 
ing triumphed, with too much oſtentation, over 
the princes he had ſubdued, and repoſed too 


much confidence in one of his officers, whoſe 


character I ſhall relate. 

When he ſaw me, my youth and dejection 
moved him to compaſſion, and he enquired my 
country and my name: we were {truck with the 
dignity and wiſdom of his expreſſions, and [ 
anſwered, Moſt illuſtrious prince, thou art not 
ignorant of the fiege of Troy, which laſted ten 
long years; nor of the deſtruction of that city, 
which coſt the Grecians ſuch a ſea of blood. 
Ulyſſes, my father, and the king of Ithaca, was 
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one of the principal inſtruments of that great 
event; but is now, in fearch of Ithaca, a fugitive 
on the deep; and, in ſearch of him, I am, by a 
ſimilar misfortune, a captive in Egypt. Reſtore 
me once more to my father and my country; 
lo may the gods preſerve thee to thy children, 
and may they be ſenſible of the happineſs of liv- 
ing under ſo good a parent. | 

« Sefoſtris continued to regard me with com- 
paſſion ; but doubting the truth of my relation, 
he gave charge of us to one of his officers, with 


orders to enquire of our captors whether we were 


really Greeks or Phenicians. © If the latter, faid 
he, they deſerve the ſevereſt puniſhment, not 
only as our enemits, but as wretches who have 
baſely attempted to impoſe on us by a talſchood ; 
but if, on the contrary, they are Greeks, let them 
be treated with kindneſs, and fent back, in one 
of my veſſels, to their country: I have a regard 
for Greece, a country which has derived many of 
its laws from the wiſdom of Egypt. We are not 
unacquainted with the virtue of Hercules ; the 
glory of Achilles has reached us, however remote. 
F admire what report has taught us of the wiſdom 
of the unfortunate Ulyſſes, and I am happy in 
alleviating the diſtreſs of virtue. 

&< Mophis, the officer to whom Seſoſtris had 
referred the examination of our affair, was as cor- 
rupt and artful as the king was generous and | 
ſincere : he attempted to perplex us by enſnaring 
queſtions ; and, perceiving that Mentor's anſwers 

were 
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were more prudent and circumſpect than mine, 
he beheld him with a look of malevolence and 
ſuſpicion ; for, to the unworthy, there is no inſult 
o intolerable as merit. He, therefore, cauſed us 
to be ſeparated, and from that time 1 knew not 
what became of Mentor. This ſeparation was 
as dreadful to me as a ſtroke of thunder: but 
Metophis hoped, that, by examining us apart, he 
Mould be able to diſcover {ome inconſiſtency in 
our ſtory; and yet more, that he might allure 
me, by promiſes, to diſcover what Mentor had 
concealed. To diſcover truth, was not, in reality, 
his view; but to find ſome pretence to tell the 
king we were Phenictans, that, as ſlaves, we 
might become his property ; and notwithſtand- 
ing our innocence, and the ſagacity of the king, 
he ſucceeded in his attempt. How dangerous a 
ſituation is royalty, in which even the wiſeſt are 
often the tools of deceit! A throne is ſurrounded 
by ſubtilty and ſelf-intereſt ; integrity retires, 
becauſe ſhe will not be introduced by importu- 
nity or flattery : virtue, conſcious of her own 
dignity, waits till ſhe is ſought, and princes ſel- 
dom know where ſhe 1s to be /fought}, but, on 
the contrary, vice, and her dependents, are im- 
pudent and fraudful, inſinuating and officious, 
ſkilful in diſſimulation, and ready to renounce all 
principles, and to violate every tie, when it be- 
comes neceſſary to the gratification of the appe- 
tites or inclinations of a prince. How wretched 
is that man, who is thus expoſed to the attempts 
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of guilt ; by which he muſt inevitably periſh, if 
he does not renounce the muſic of adulation, and 
learn not to be offended by the plainneſs of truth. 


Such reflexions were the reſult of my unhappy 


ſituation, and all that I had heard from Mentor 
recurred to my afflicted mind. 

<« In this ſituation, | was ſent by Metophis to- 
wards the mountains of the deſart Oaſis, that 1 
might afliſt his ſlaves in looking after his flocks, 
which were almoſt innumerable.” Here Te- 
machus was interrupted by Calypſo: * And 
what did you then, ſaid the? pau who in Sicily 
preferred even death to ſlavery.“ I was then, 
- > ſaid Telemachus, become yet more wretched, 
and had not even the ſad conſolation of making 
a choice; ſlavery was irreſiſtibly forced upon me, 
and | was compelled by fortune to exhauſt the 
dregs of her bitter cup: I was abandoned even 
by hope, and every avenue to liberty was barred 
againſt me. In the mean time, Mentor, as he 
has ſince informed me, was fold to certain na- 


tives of Ethiopia, and was conveyed by them into 


that country. 

« ] arrived in a moſt frightful deſart, where 
the plain is a burning ſand, and the mountains 
are covered eternally th ſnow; below was ex- 
ceſſive heat, and above was perpetual winter: 
the paſturage, for the {upport of the herds, was 
thinly ſcattered among the rocks, the mountains 


were ſteep and craggy, and the vallies between 
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them were ſo deep, as to be almoſt inacceſſible to 


the rays of the ſun. 


„had no other ſociety in this dreadful ſitu- 
ation, but that of the ſhepherds, who were as ſa- 


vage and uncultivated as the country they inha- 


bited. Here I paſſed the night in bewailing my 
misfortunes, and the day in following my flocks, 
to avoid the brutal infolence of the commanding 
ſlave, whoſe name was Butis{ and who, having 


conceived] hopes of his own enfranchiſement, 


was perpetually accuſing others, to magnify his 
zeal and attachment to the intereſt of his maſter. 
Overwhelmed by this complication of diſtreſs, in 
the anguiſh of my mind, I one day neglected my 
flock, and threw myſelf on the ground near a 


cave, | expecting that {death would deliver me 


1-7, 
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from a calamity which I was unable to ſupport. 

But, in the moment of deſpair, I perceived the 
mountain tremble ; the oaks and pines ſeemed to 
deſcend from the ſummit, the winds were huſhed, 
and a deep voice, iſſuing from the cave, pro- 
nounced theſe words: * Son of the wite Ulyſſes! 
thou muſt, hke him, become glorious by thy pa- 
tience. Princes who have not known misfortunes, 
are unworthy of happineſs ; they are enervated 
by effeminacy, and intoxicated with pride. Sur-, 
mount theſe misfortunes, but do not forget them, 
and thou art happy. Thou ſhalt reviſit Ithaca, 
and thy glory ſhall aſcend to the heavens. When 
thou ſhalt have dominion over others, remember 
that thou haſt been, like them, weak, deſtitute, 
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and afflicted: be it thy happineſs, therefore, to 


afford them comfort. Cheriſh thy people; deteſt | 


flattery; and forget not that a man is great, but 
in proportion as he reſtrains and ſubdues his 
paſſions.“ | 

_ « Theſe facred words inſpired me as the voice 
of heaven: joy immediately throbbed in my 


veins, and courage glowed in my boſom ; nor 


was I ſeized with that horror, which fo often 
cauſes the hair to ſtand upright, and the blood 
to ſtagnate, when the immortal gods deign to 


communicate themſelves to mortals. I aroſe in 


tranquillity ; and kneeling on the ground, lifted 
up my hands to heaven, and paid my adorations 
to Minerva, to whom I thought myſelf indebted 


for this oracle. At the fame time, I imagined 


myſelf a new man; my mind was illuminated 


with wildom ; I was ſenſible of a pleaſing im- 
pulſe to moderate my paſſions, and to curb the 


impetuoſity of youth, I acquired the friendſhip 
of all the ſhepherds of the deſart; the mildneſs 
of my behaviour, patience, and diligence, at length 
obtained the good-will even of Butis himſelf, who 
ſeemed at firſt diſpoſed to treat me with inhu- 
manity. 

LJTo divert the tedious hours of captivity and 
ſolitude, I ſought the aſſiſtance of books; for I 
became a prey to melancholy, becauſe I had no- 
thing either to recreate or to fortify my mind. 
Happy, faid I, are thoſe, who have loſt their re- 


liſh for tumultuous pleaſure, and are content with 


the 
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the ſoothing-quiet of innocence and tranquillity ! 
Happy are they, who find their entertainment in 
inſtruction, and whoſe ſupreme delight is the cul- 
tivation of the mind! Wherever they ſhall be 
driven by the perſecution of fortune, the means 
of enjoyment continue with them; and that reſtleſs 
wearineſs which renders life a burthen to the vo- 
luptuous and the lazy, 1s unknown to thoſe who 
can employ themſelves by reading. Happy are 
thoſe, to whom this mental repaſt is pleaſing, and 
who are not, like me, deprived of that felicity ! 
While my mind was thus agitated, I had pene- 
trated into a thick foreſt ; and, ſuddenly looking 
up, I perceived before me an old man, holding 
in his hand a book: his forehead was ſomewhat 
wrinkled, and he was bald to the crown; a ſilver 
beard deſcended to his girdle ; his ſtature was 
tall, his mien majeſtic, his cheeks were ſtill florid, 
and his eyes piercing : there was great ſweetneſs 
in his voice; his addreſs, though it was plain, 
was engaging; and, till then, I had never ſeen 
a perſon, whoſe manner and appearance fo 
ſtrongly excited veneration and eſteem. His 
name was Termoſiris: he was a prieſt of Apollo, 
and officiated in a marble temple which the kings 
of Egypt had conſecrated to that deity in the fo- 
reſt : the book he held was a collection of hymns 
compoſed to the honour of the gods. He ſaluted 
me with an air of friendſhip, and we entered into 
converſation. He related things paſt with ſuch 
force of expreſſion, that they almolt ſeemed pre- 
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40 The ADVENTURES Book II. 
ſent ; and ſuch was the comprehenſive brevity of 
his narration, that attention was not wearied : he 
foreſaw future events, by a conſummate wiſdom 
that diſcovered the true characters and diſpoſi- 
tions of mankind. But, notwithſtanding all this 
intellectual ſuperiority, he was chearful and con- 
deſcending. There is no grace in the utmoſt 
gaiety of youth, that was not exceeded by Ter- 
moſiris in his advanced age; and he regarded 


young perſons with a kind of parental affection, 


when he ſaw they had a diſpoſition to be in- 
ſtructed, and a love for virtue. 

« He ſoon conceived a tender affection for me, 
and furniſhed me. with books, to relieve the 

anxiety of my mind: he called me his fon, and 
I addreſſed him as a father: The gods, faid I, 
who have deprived me of Mentor, have, in pity, 
ſuſtained me with thy friendſhip.” Termoſiris 
was, doubtleſs, like Orpheus and Linus, irradi- 
ated by the inſpiration of the gods: he often re- 
peated verſes to me of his own compoling, and 
gave me thoſe of many others who had been the 
favourites of the muſes. When he was habited 
in his long white robe, and played upon his ivory 
lyre, the bears, lions, and tygers of the foreſt, 
fawned upon him, and licked his feet; the ſatyrs 
came from their receſſes in the foreſt, and danced 
around him; and it might almoſt have been be- 
lieved, that even the trees and rocks were allured 
by the harmony of his notes, in which he cele- 


brated the majeſty of the gods, the virtue of 
heroes, 
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heroes, and the wiſdom of thoſe who pauſe glory 
to fleeting pleaſure. 
He often excited me to courage; telling me 


the gods would never abandon either Ulyſſes or” 


his ſon; and ſaid it was my duty; after the ex 
ample of Apollo, to introduce the ſhepherds to 


the acquaintance of the muſes, Apollo; fays he,” 


enraged that Jupiter, with his thunder, frequently 
obſcured the ſky in the moſt glorious days,! "dis" 


rected his vengeance àgainſt the Cyelops Who 


forged the bolts, and deſtroyed them with his 
arrows. Etna; in an Inſtant, ceaſed to vomit; 


forth its flaming torrents; and the ſtrokes of 


thoſe enormous hammers, which had ſhaken the 
earth to the centre, were heard no more: iron 
and braſs, which the Cyclops had been uſed to 
poliſh; began to yield to ruſt and canker; and 
Vulcan quitting his forge, tranſported with his 
reſentment, haſtily climbed Olympus, notwith- 
ſtanding his lameneſs,” and ruſhing into the af: 
ſembly of the gods, covered with duſt and ſweat, 
complained of the injury with all the bitterneſs 
of invective. Jupiter, thus incenſed againſt 


Apollo, expelled him from heaven, and hurled 


him headlong to the earth; but his chariot, 


though empty, {till performed i its uſual courſe ; 


and, by an inviſible impulſe, continued to mea- 
ſure day and night to mortals, and alſo the 
regular change of ſeaſons to mankind, Apollo, 
diveſted of his rays, was compelled to become a 

2 and attend the” flocks of Admetus, 
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42 The ADbVEN TURES Bo II. 
King of Theſſaly. Thus diſgraced” and in exile, 
he e to ſooth his mind with muſic, under tlie 
ſhadow of ſome elms that grew upon the margin 
of a limpid ſtream. This drew about him all 
the neighbouring ſhepherds, who, till then, had- 
led a brutal, ſavage life; whoſe knowledge had 
been confined to the management of their ſheep, 
and airy, and -whoſe- SI: had- the appearance: 
of a 3 

Es Apollo, varying the ſubject 5 nis be 
caught theſe ſavages the arts, by which exiſtence 
is improved into felicity. Sometimes he cele- 
brated the flowers which improve the graces of 
Spring, the fragrance which ſhe diffuſes, and the 
verdure that riſes under her feet: ſometimes the 


_ delightful evenings of Summer, her zephyrs that 


refreſh mankind, and her dews that allay the 
thirſt of the earth : nor were the golden fruits of 
Autumn neglected, with which ſhe repays the 
labourer for his toil; nor the chearful repoſe of 
Winter, who invites the, youth to dancing and: 
feſtivity around his fires, He then deſcribed the 
gloomy foreſts, with which the mountains are 
overſhadowed, and the rivers that wind with æ 
pleaſing intricacy, and ſeem to ſport amidſt the 
taxuriant meadows of the valley. Thus were 
the ſhepherds made acquainted. with the happi- 
neſs of a rural lite, to be found by thoſe who 
have a reliſh for what ! is moſt agreeable i in artleſs 
nature, and to whom nature is not bountiful in 
vain: : their pipes now rendered them happier 


than 
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than kings; and thoſe genuine pleaſures which 
fly from the gilded roofs of palaces, were invited 
to the cottage. The ſnepherdeſſes were followed 
by the ſports, the ſmiles and the graces, and 
.adorned by ſimplicity and 1nnocence : every day 
was devoted to joy; and nothing was to be 
heard, but the chirping of birds, the whiſpers of 
the zephyrs that wantoned among the branches 
of the trees, the murmurs of chryſtal water iſſu- 
ing from a rock, or the lays with which the 
muſes inſpired the ſhepherds who followed Apollo. 
They were, by that deity, taught alſo to conquer 
in the race, and to ſhoot the flying deer. The 
gods themſelves grew jealous of their happineſs; 
they thought the obſcurity of a ſhepherd more 
-enviable than the ſplendour of a deity, and re- 
.called Apollo to Olympus. | 
« By this ſtory, 7 y ſon, receive e 
Thou art now in a ſituation like that of Apollo 
in his exile; like him, therefore, fertilize an un- 
.cultivated ſoil, and make the deſart flourith;; 
teach the ſwains the power of harmony, ſoften the 
obdurate heart to ſenſibility, and diſplay the 
charms of virtue. Let them taſte the pleaſures 
of innocence and retirement; and heighten this 
felicity with the tranſporting Knowledge, that it 
is not dependent upon the caprice af fortune. 
The day approaches, my ſon, the day approaches, 
in which the toils and corroding cares which ſur- 
round a throne, wi teach thee to as theſe 
foreſts with regret.” | 5 | 
G 2 0 Termoſiris, 
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+ & Termoſiris, having thus ſpoken, preſented 
me with a flute, the tone of which was ſo harmo- 
nious, that the echoes of the mountains which 
diffuſed the ſound, immediately drew the neigh+ 
bouring ſhepherds 1n crewds about me. A divine 
melody was communicated to my voice, I per- 
ceived myſelf to be under a ſupernatural influ» 
ence, and I celebrated the beauties of nature 
with all the rapture of enthuſiaſm. We often 
paſſed whole days, and ſometimes encroached 


upon the nights, to ſing in concert. The ſhep- 
herds, forgetting their cottages and flocks, ſtood 


motionleſs as ſtatues while I delivered. my in- 
ſtructions; the deſart became inſenſibly leſs wild 


and rude, every thing aſſumed a more chearful 


and pleaſing appearance, and the -country itſelf 
ſeemed to be improved by the manners of the 


people: 
We often aſſembled to ſacrifice in the temple 


of Apollo, where Termoſiris officiated as prieſt : 


the ſhepherds wore wreaths of laurel upon their 
heads, in honour of the god; and-the ſhepherd- 
eſſes, adorned with garlands of flowers; in mea- 
lured ſteps, brought baſkets of conſecrated gifts 
upan their heads. The ſacrifice over, we made 


a rural feaſt: the greateſt delicacies were the milk 


of aur goats and ſheep, and ſome dates, figs, 
grapes, and other fruits, freſh gathered by our 
own hands: the green turf was our ſeat; and 
the foliage of the trees afforded us a more pleaſ- 
108 ſhade than the gilded roots of a Palace. 

cc « But 
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But my reputation was crowned among the 
ſhepherds by an accident. An hungry lion broke 
in among my flock, and began a dreadful ſlaugh- 
ter; I ran towards him, having nothing but my 
ſheep-hook in my hand : when the lion ſaw me, 
he erected his mane; he began to grind his teeth, 
and to extend his claws; ; his extended mouth 
appeared dry and inflamed, his eyes were red 
and fiery, and he laſhed his ſides with his tail. 
1 ruſhed in upon him, and threw him to the 
ground: nor did I receive any hurt; for a ſmall 
coat of mail that I wore, according to the cuſtom 
of the Egyptian ſhepherds, defended me againſt 
his claws. Thrice I threw him, and thrice he 
roſe again, roaring ſo loud, that all the foreſt 
echoed. At length J graſped him till he was 
ſtrangled ; and the ſhepherds, who were witneſſes 
of my conqueſt, compelled me to wear * ſkin 
as a trophy. 

„The fame of this action, and the change of 
manners among our ſnepherds, was ſpread through 
all Egypt, and, at length, reached the ears of Se- 
Joſtris: he had been informed, that one of the 
two captives, who had been taken for Phenicians, 
had reſtored the golden age in the midſt of deſarts 
which were ſcarce habitable. and deſired to ſee 
me; for he was a friend to the mufes, and re- 
garded, with attention, whatever tended to the 
inſtruftion of mankind. I was brought before 
im: he liſtened to my ſtory with pleaſure, and 
_ diſcovered that he had been impoſed on by 

the 
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che avarice of Metophis. He therefore con- 
demned Metophis to perpetual impriſonment, 
and took into his own poſſeſſion all the wealth 
which his rapacity and injuſtice had heaped to- 
gether. How unhappy, ſaid he, are thoſe 


, exal ted above the reſt of mankind ! They ſee no 
object, but through a medium which diſtorts it: 


they are ſurrounded by wretches who intercept 
truth in its approaches, each imagining that it is 


his intereſt to deceive them, and each concealing 


his own ambition under the appearance of zeal 
for their ſervice : an affectivn is profeſſed for the 
prince, but it is the wealth and honours he diſ- 
penſes that are the real objects of their regard; 
and fo -flagitious is the neglect of his intereſt, 
that, for theſe, he is flattered and betrayed.” 

« From this time, Seſoſtris treated me with an 
affectionate friendſhip; and reſolved to ſend me 
back to Ithaca, in a fleet that ſhould carry troops 
ſufficient to deliver Penelope from all her ſuitors. 


This fleet was, at length, in readineſs to ſail, and 


waited only for our embarkation. TI reflected, 
with amazement, upon the caprice of fortune, 
who frequently moſt exalts thoſe, whom, the 
moment before, ſhe had moſt depreſſed; and 
the experience of her inconſtancy encouraged me 
to hope, that Ulyſſes, whatever he ſhould ſuffer, 
might at laſt return to his kingdom. I allo flat- 
tered myſelf with the thoughts, that I might 
again ſee Mentor, even though he ſhould have 
been carried into the remoteſt part of Ethiopia. 
0 I, therefore, 
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I, therefore, delayed my departure a few days, 
that I might endeavour to get ſome intelligence 
of him; but, in this interval, Seſoſtris, who Was- 


very old, died faddenly; and, by his death, I was 


involved in new misfortunes. 

« All Egypt appeared inconſolable for this 
loſs; every family lamented Seſoſtris, as its moſt. 
valuable friend, its protector, its father. The 
aged, lifting up their hands to heaven, cried, 
* O Egypt! never haſt thou known a king, like 
Seſoſtris, in the times that are paſt; nor malt thou 
know any like him, in thoſe that are to come! 
O ye gods! ye ought never to have given him to 
mankind, or ye ought never to have taken him 
away. O! wherefore do we ſurvive Sefoſtris ?” 
The young cried, © The hope of Egypt is cut off! 
Our fathers were long happy under the govern- 
ment of a king, whom we have known only to make 


us ſenſible of our loſs!” His domeſtics wept. 


inceſſantly ; and, during the performance of his, 
funeral rites, which laſted forty days, the inhabi- 
tants of the remoteſt provinces came in crowds. 
to his funeral. Every one was ſolicitous yet 
ence more to behold the body of Seſoſtris; all 
deſired to preſerve the idea in their memory, and 


ſome requeſted even to e him in the 


tomb. 

« His loſs was the more ſenſibly felt, 2 
Bocchoris, his ſon, was deſtityte of humanity to 
ftrangers, and of inclination for ſcience; of 
eſteem for merit, and love of glory. The great- 
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neſs of the father contributed to degrade the ſon ; 
his education had rendered him effeminately vo- 
luptuous, and brutally proud: he looked down 
upon mankind, as creatures of an inferior fpecies, 
exiſting only for his pleaſure; he thought only 
of gratifying his paſſions, and diſſipating the im- 
menſe treaſures amaſſed for, public uſe by the 
oeconomy of his father; of procuring new re- 
ſources for extravagances by the moſt cruel rapa- 
city, and perpetrating every other evil, that was 
adviſed by the beardleſs ſycophants, whom he 
permitted to diſgrace his preſence; while he con- 
temptuouſly drove away the hoary ſages in whom 
his father had confided. He was rather a mon- 
ſter than a monarch. All Egypt groaned under 
his tyranny; and though the memory of Se- 
ſoſtris, ſo dear to the people, rendered them pa- 
tient under the infamous government of his ſon, 
yet he precipitated his own deſtruction; and, 
indeed, it was impoſſible that a prince ſo un- 
worthy of a throne, could be long in poration 
of it. 
My hopes of returning to Ithaca, were now 
no more: I was confined in a tower upon the 
ſea-ſhore near Peluſium, from whence we were 
to have embarked, if the death of Seſoſtris had 
not prevented us; for Metophis having, by ſome 
artifice, procured his liberty, and an admiffion 
into the favour of the young king, almoſt the 
firſt act of his power was to impriſon me, to re- 
venge himſelf of 18 diſgrace into which I had 
/ — 
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brought him. There I paſſed whole days and 
nights in the agonies of deſpair. All that Ter. 
moſiris had predicted, and all that I had heard 
from the cavern, was remembered but as a dream. 
I was abſorbed in reflexions upon my own mi- 
ſery, I ſtood gazing at the billows that broke 
againſt the foot of the tower; and contemplated 
the veſſels that were agitated by the tempeſt, and 
in danger of ſplitting againſt the rocks upon 
which my priſon was erected : but I was fo far 
from commiſerating thoſe who were threatened 
with ſhipwreck, that I regarded them with envy : 
6 Their misfortunes, ſaid I to myſelf, and their 
lives, will quickly be at an end together, or they 
will return in ſafety to their country; but neither 
is permitted to me.” 

„While I was thus pining with ineffectual 
ſorrow, I perceived a number of maſts of ſhips 
at a diſtance, like a foreſt z the ſea was covered 
with fails ſwelling with the wind, and the waves 
foamed with the laſhes of innumerable oars. I 
heard a confuſed noiſe on every fide. On the 
ſea-coaſt I perceived one party of terrified Egyp- 
tians run to arms with precipitation, and another 
waiting quietly for the fleet which was bearing 
- down upon them. I ſoon diſcovered that ſome 
of theſe veſſels were of Phenicia, and others of 
the ifle of Cyprus; for my misfortunes had ac- 
quainted me with many things concerning navi- 
gation. The Egyptians appeared to be divided 
among themſelves; and I could eaſily believe, 

Vol. I. H that 
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that the folly and outrages of Bocchoris had pro- 


voked his ſubjects to a revolt, and kindled a 


civil war, I ſoon became a ſpectator of an ob- 
ſtinate engagement from the top of my tower. 


„ Thoſe Egyptians, who had called in the 


aſſiſtance of theſe foreigners, after having favour- 


ed the deſcent, attacked the other party which 


was commanded by the king, and animated by 
his example. He appeared like the god of war; 
-rivets of Blood flowed around him; the wheels 
of his chariot were ſmeared with gore, and could 


ſcarce, be dragged over the heaps of Dain, _ 
they cruſhed-as they paſſed. | 

The figure of this young monarch was grace- 
ful, and his conſtitution vigorous; his aſpect was 
haughty and fierce, and his eyes betrayed a mix- 
ture of deſpair and rage. Like a high · ſpirited 
horſe, that had never been broke, he was precipi- 


tated upon danger by his courage, and his force 


was not directed by wiſdom: he knew not how 


to retrieve an error, nor to give orders with exact- 
neſs; he neither foreſaw his danger, nor em- 
- ployed his troops to the greateſt advantage, 
though he was in the utmoſt need of more: not 


that he wanted capacity, for his underſtanding 
was equal to his, bravery; but he had never 
been in the ſchool of adverſity, to learn inſtruc- 
tion. His teachers had corrupted an excellent 
natural diſpoſition by flattery; he was intoxi- 


cated with the conſciouſneſs of his power, and 
the advantages of his ſituation: he imagined 


every 
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every thing ought to yield to the impetuoſity of 
his wiſhes, and the leaſt appearance of oppoſition 
tranſported him with rage: he was then deaf to 
the expoſtulations of reaſon, and was deprived of 
the power of recollection. The fury of his pride 
transformed him to a brute, and left him neither 
the affections nor the underſtanding of a man. 
The moſt faithful of his ſervants fled, terriſied, 
from his preſence, and he was gentle only to the 
moſt abject ſervility. Thus his conduct, always 
violent, was always directly oppoſite to his inte- 
reſt, and he was deteſted by all good men. His 
valour long ſupported him againſt a multitude 
of his enemies, but at length the dart of a Phe- 
nician pierced his breaſt; the reins dropt from 
his hands, and I ſaw him fall from his chariot, 
beneath the feet of his horſes. A Cyprian fol- 
dier immediately ſtruck off his head; and hold- + 
ing it up by the hair, expoſed it to the confede- 

rates as a trophy of their victory. 
No time or circumſtance can ever obliterate 
the idea of this head: methinks I till behold it 
dropping blood, the eyes extinguiſhed and cloſed 
up, the viſage pale and disfigured, the mouth 
half open, as if it would ſtill finiſh the inter- 
rupted ſentence; and the look, which even 
death could not efface, was haughty and threaten- 
ing. Nor ſhall I forget, if the gods hereafter 
permit me to aſcend a throne, fo dreadful a 
demonſtration, that a king is not worthy to 
1 govern, 
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govern, nor can be happy in the exerciſe of his 

power, but in proportion as he is obedient to 

reaſon. Alas ! how deplorable is the ſituation 

of that man, who, by the perverſion of that 
power with which he is inveſted, as the inftru- 

ment of public happineſs, only diffuſes miſery 

among his ſubjects, and who 1s n to be a 

king only as he is a curſe.” 


THE END OF THE SECOND ROOK. | 
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ARGUMENT. 


Tzrxuachus relates, that the ſucceſſor of Bocchoris, 
releaſing albthe Tyrian priſoners, he was himſelf ſent to 
Tyre, on board the veſſel of Narbal, who commanded” 

the Tyrian fleet: that Narbal gave a deſcription of 
Pygmalion their king, from whole avarice ſome dan- 
ger was to be apprehended ; that he afterwards in- 
ſtructed him in the commercial regulations among the 
Tyrians; and that, being on the point of embarking 
in a Cyprian veſſel, in order to proceed, by the iſle 
of Cyprus, to Ithaca, Pygmalion diſcovered he was a 
ſtranger, and ordered him to be ſeized : that his life 
was in the moſt imminent danger; but that he had 
been preſerved by Aſtarbe, the miſtreſs of the tyrant, 

that ſhe might, in his ſtead, deſtroy a young Lydian, 
of whom ſhe had been enamoured, but who rejected 
her for another. 


ALYPSO liftened with aſtoniſhment to the 
wiſdom which Telemachus diſplayed; but 

ſhe was much more delighted with his ingenuous 
confeſſion of the errors into which he had been 
betrayed, by his own precipitate reſolutions, and 
by his neglect of Mentor's counſel. She was 
ſurprized to perceive, in a youth, ſuch ſtrength 
and dignity of mind, as enabled him to condemn 
his own actions ; and, by an examination of the 
failings of his life, become prudent, cautious, 
and deliberate. P och, ſaid ſhe, my dear 
| Telemachus ; 
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Telemachus ; for J am 1mpatient to know how 
you eſcaped from Egypt, and where you again 
found Mentor, whoſe loſs you had fo mbck re- 
gretted.” Telemachus then continued his relation. 
« Such of the Egyptians as had preſerved 
their virtue and their loyalty, being greatly 1n- 
ferior to the rebels, were obliged to yield when 
| they had loſt their king. Another prince, whoſe 
1 name was Termutis, aſcended the throne; and 
11 the Phenician and Cyprian troops, after they had 
concluded a treaty of alliance with him, departed. 
By this treaty, all the Phenician priſoners were 
to be reſtored; and I, being deemed one of the 
number, was ſet at liberty, and put on board 
with the reſt. By this means the gloom of deſpair 
was once more diſſipated, and a dawn of hope 
__ Kindled In my boſom! | | 
« Our ſails were now ſwelled by a favourable 
wind, and the foaming waves were divided by 
our oars; the ſpacious deep was covered with 
veſſels, the mariners ſhouted with jay, the ſhores 
of Egypt receded, and the hills and mountains 
were leſſened by degrees: we began to have no 
other proſpect than of the ſea and ſky ; and the 
dazzling brightneſs of the ſun, which then was 
riſing, ſeemed to emerge from the abyſs of wa- 
ters; his rays tinged with gold the ſummits of 
the mountains, which we could juſt perceive in 
the horizon; and the deep azure with which the 
Whole firmament was painted, were preſages of 


a happy voyage. . e 
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Though | had been diſmiſſed as being a 
Phenician, yet I was not known to any of thoſe 
with whom I embarked ; | and Narbal, who com- 
manded the veſſel, aſked me my name and coun- 
try: Of what city of Phenicia are you?“ ſaid 
he: I am not a Phenician, I replied; but 1 
was taken at ſea i in a Phenician veſſel, and, as a 
Phenician, remained captive in Egypt: under 
this name I long have ſuffered, and by this name 
Lam, at length, delivered.” “Of what country 
are you then?“ ſaid Narbal. I am, ſaid I, 
Telemachus, the ſon of Ulyſſes, king of Ithaca, 
in Greece: my father has acquired fame among 
the confederate princes who laid ſiege to Troy ; 
but the gods have not permitted him to return 
to his kingdom. I have ſought him in many 
countries, and am, like him, perſecuted by for- 
tune. You behold an unfortunate youth; though 
I defire no other happineſs, than that of finding 
my father, and returning to Ithaca.“ 
« Narbal, who cazed upon me with. aſtouilh- 
ment, thought he perceived in my aſpect ſome 
diſtinguiming marks of excellency above the reſt 
of mankind, as though I was one of the favour- 
ites of heaven: he was, by nature, generous and 
ſincere: he was affected with my misfortunes; 
and addreſſed me with a confidence, which the 
gods doubtleſs inſpired, for my preſervation in 

the moſt imminent danger. 
. .* Telemachus, ſaid he, doubt not the truth 
of what you have told me: the ſignatures of 
* candour 
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candour and integrity which l dissen in your 
countenance, will not ſuffer me to ſuſpect you of 
falſehood. I am irreſiſtibly perſuaded, by a ſecret 
impulſe, to believe that ypu are beloved by the 
gods whom I have always ſerved, and that it is 
their pleaſure I alſo ſhould love you as my ſon : 
I will, therefore, give you ſalutary counſel; and 
the only reward I aſk is ſecrecy.” Fear not, 
faid I, that it will be any difficulty for me to be 
filentz for, though I am young, I have long 
ſince learned not to reveal my own ſecret, much 
leſs not to betray, under any pretence, the ſecret 
of another.” © How, ſaid he, could the habit of 
ſecrecy be acquired by a child? I ſhould rejoice 
to learn by what means you have ſo early attained 
this qualication, which 1s the baſis of a prudent 
conduct, and the want of which makes Ou 
other qualification uſeleſs,” _ 

« They tell me, ſaid I, that when Ulyſſes 
went to the ſiege of Troy, he took me upon his 
knee, threw his arms about me, and, after hav- 
ing kiſſed me with the utmoſt tenderneſs, pro- 

"nounced theſe words, though I could not, at 
that time, underſtand their import: O my ſon! 
may the gods ordajn me to periſh before I ſee 
thee again ; or rather, may the fatal filters cut 
thy Fend of life, before it is well ſpun, as the a 
reaper cuts down the tender, opening flower; 

may my enemies daſh thee in pieces before the 
eyes of thy mother, and of me, if thou art one 
day to be corrupted, and ſeduced from virtue! 
| | m 
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O, my friends! added he, I leave with: you: this: 
fon, whom I ſo tenderly love: watch over his 
infancy ; if you have any love for me, keep him 
from the reach of Battery ; and teach him to ſub- 
due his paſſions : while he is yet flexible like 4 
young plant, keep him upright: but, above all; 
let nothing be forgotten, that may- render king: 
juſt, beneficent, ſincere, and faithful in keeping 
a ſecret. He that is capable of a lie, is unworthy 
the name of a man; and he who cannot goveri 
his tongue, is unworthy the dignity of a prince.” 
<« 1 have repeated the very words to you, be- 
cauſe, to me, they have been repeated ſo often 
that they perpetually occur to my mind; and 1 
frequently repeat them to myſelf. | The lend 
of my father began very early to ineulcate ſe- 
| crecy, by giving me frequent opportunities to 
practiſe it; and I made ſo rapid a progreſs in 
the art, that, while I was yet an infant, they com: 
municated to me their apprehenfions from the 
| crowd of preſumptuous rivals that addreſſed my 
mother: even at that tender age, they treated me, 
not as a child, but as a man, whoſe reaſon might 
aſſiſt them, and on whoſe firmneſs they could 
rely. They frequently conferred with me upon 
the moſt important ſubjects; and communicate 
the ſchemes which had been formed, to deliver 
Penelope from her ſuitors., I rejoiced in this 
.confidence, which I conſidered as a proof of my 
real dignity and importance: I was, therefore, 
ambitious to ſuſtain my character, and fever Eo 
6 Vol. IJ. [ ſuffered | 
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ſuffered the leaſt intimation of what had been 


entruſted with me as a ſecret, to eſcape me: the 
ſuitors often engaged me in converſation, hoping 
that a child, who had ſeen or heard any circum- 
ſtance of importance, would relate it without 


f caution or deſign; hut I had the addreſs to an- 


ſwer them, without forfeiting my veracity, or 
divulging my ſecret. 
& Narbal then addreſſed me in theſe terms: 


Lou ſee, Telemachus, the power of the Phe- 


nicians ; their innumerable fleets are formidable 
to the neighbouring nations. The commerce 
which they have extended even to the pillars of 
Hercules, has produced riches, which the moſt 
flouriſhing kingdoms cannot ſupply to them- 


. ſelves: even the great Seſoſtris could never have 


overcome them ar ſea; and the veterans, by whom 
he had conquered all the Eaſt, found it extremely 
difficult to vanquiſh them in the field. He im- 
poſed a tribute, which they have long neglected 
to pay; for they are too ſenſible of their own 
wealth and power, to yield patiently to the yoke 
of ſubjection: they have, therefore, thrown it off; 

and the war which Seſoſtris commenced againſt 


| them, has been terminated by his death. The 


wer of Seſoſtris was, indeed, rendered formi- 
dable by his wiſdom ; but when, without his 


wiſdom, his power deſcended to his ſon, it was 


no longer to be dreaded ; and the Egyptians, 
inſtead of entering | henicia with a military force, 
to reduce to obedience a revolted people, have 
| e | been 
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been compelled to call in the aſſiſtance of the 
Phenicians, to deliver them from the oppreſſion 
of an impious tyrant : this deliverance the Phe- 
nicians have effected; and added new glory to 
independence, and new power to wealth, - 

<« Burt, at the very time that we deliver others, 
we are enſlaved ourſelves. O Telemachus! do 
not raſhly put your life into the hands of Pyg- 
malion, our king: his hands are already ſtained 
with the blood of Sichæus, the huſband of Dido 
his ſiſter; and Dido, meditating revenge, is fled, 
with the greater part of the lovers of virtue and 
of liberty, in a numerous fleet, from Tyre. She 
has, on the coaſts of Africa, laid the foundations 
of a magnificent city, which ſhe calls Carthage. 
Pygmalion, tormented with an inſatiable thirſt of 
wealth, becomes. every day more wretched, and 
more deteſtable to his lubjects. In Tyre it is 
criminal to be rich: avarice makes him jealous; 

ſuſpicious, and cruel; the rich he perſecutes, and 
the poor he dreads. 10 foliag 1 S922 65 
Jo be virtuous, at Tyre, is yet a greater 
crime, than to be wealthy: for Pygmalion ſup- 
poſes, that virtue cannot patiently endure a con- 
duct that is unjuſt and infamous; and, as virtue 
is a reproach to Pygmalion, Pygmalion is an 
enemy to virtue: every incident alarms, diſturbs, 
and torments him; he is terrified at his own ſhadow, 
and, day and night, ſleep is a ſtranger to his eyes. 
The gods have puniſned him, by loading him 
with riches, which he [does net dare/to. enjoy 


. . and 
Sas e a e. 
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and the fole object öf his happineſs, is the ſource 
of his miſery : Whatever he beſtows, he regrets; 
dreads:the>loſs/of the wealth which he poſſeſſes, 
and facrifices'every comfort to the acquiſition of 
more: he is ſcarce ever to be feen, but fits in the 
inmoſt recels of his palace, alone, melancholy, and 
dejected; even his friends dare not approach him, 
for to approach him is to be ſuſpected as an ene- 
my. A guard, with ſwords drawn and pikes 
levelled, furrounds his dwelling with an hortid 
ſecurity; he immures himſfelf in an apartment, 
which conſiſts of thirty chambers, 1 
with each other, and to each of which there is a 
iron door with ſix large bolts. It is never 80 
in which of theſe chambers he paſſes the night; 
and it is ſaid, that, the better to ſecure himſelf 
againſt aſſaſſination, he never continues in the 
game two nights together: he is equally inſenſible 
to the pleaſures of Tociety, and the more refined 
and endearing delights of © friendſhip : if he is 
excited to the purſuit of pleaſure, he perceives 
that pleaſure is far from him, and rejects the offer 
of his breaſt. His eyes are hollow, eager, and 
piercing; and he is continually looking round 
him with a reſtleſs and inquiſitive ſuſpicion. At 
every noiſe, however trivial, he liſtens with at- 
tention, he ſtarts, trembles, and is alarmed; 
he is pale and emaciated; the gloom of corrod- 
ing care is diffuſed over his countenance, anet 
his bro is contracted into wrinkles. He ſeldom 
peaks, but he ſighs perpetvally ; and the remorſe 
Niue 1 and 
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and anguiſh of his mind are diere by ere 
which he in. vain endeavours. to. ſuppreſs x the 
delicacies of his table are taſteleſs and inſipid: 
and his children, whom he has made his mo! 
dangerous enemies, are not the objects of hope, 
but If terror. He believes himſelf t. to be in per- 

erual danger; and attempts his own preſetva- 
tion,. by ſhedding the blood of thoſe whom he 
ſuſpects to be his enemies; not conſidering chat 
cruelty, in which alone he confides for tatery, 
will inevitably tend to his deſtruction; and x at 
ſome of his domeſtics, equally ſuſpicious of the 
effects of his caprice, would gladly ſeize an, 
oppottuniry to deliver the e from ſuch ; > 
monſter. 

As for me, I fear the gods; ; 3 15 AS 
ever be the conſequence, continue faithful to the 
ſoyereign they have ſet over me: I had rather he 
ſhould "Jepiive me of my life, than preſume to 
lift my hand againſt his, or neglect to defend him 
againſt the attempts of another. But, 2 Tele- 
machus, do not acquaint him that you are the 
jon of Ulyſſes ; for then he will certainly im- 

priſon you; hoping that Ulyſſes, when he returns 

Lene, will. pay him a large ſum for your 
1 
When we arrived at Tyre; followed the 
advice of Narbal, and was ſoon convinced that 
every thing he had related was true ; though, be- 
Nabe, I 3 it almoſt impoſſible = any man 
Colt 45> Y | 0 
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to render himſelf ſo extremely wretched as he 
had repreſented Pygmalion. 

ce was the more ſurprized and affected at the 
appearance of his tyranny and wretchedneſs, as 
they were entirely new to me; and I ſaid to my- 
felf, © This is a man, who, in the purſuit of 
happineſs, has imagined it was to be found in 
unlimited power and inexhauſtible wealth : wealth 
and power he has acquired, but the acquiſition 
bas made him miſerable. Were he a ſhepherd, 
as I have lately been, he would be equally happy 
in the enjoyment of rural pleaſures, which, as 
they are innocent, leave not a ſting behind: he 
would fear neither daggers nor poiſon, and, lov- 
ing mankind, he would be beloved by them: 
he would not, indeed, poſſeis that immenſe trea- 
ſure, which, to him who hides it, is uſeleſs as an 
heap of ſand; but he would rejoice in the bounty 
of nature, by which every real want would be 
ſupplied. He appears to act only by the dictates 
of his own will, but he is indeed the ſlave of his 
unruly paſſions : he is led away by avarice, fear, 
and ſuſpicion. He appears to have dominion 
cover others, but he is not the maſter even of 
himſelf; tor he is ſubject to as many tyrants and 
tormentors as he has irregular paſſions.” 

Such were my reflections upon the condition 
of Pygmalion, without having ſeen him, for he 
was not to be ſeen; and his people could only 
gaze, with a kind of ſecret terror, upon thoſe 
lofty towers, ſurrounded night and day by his 
ZIP guards, 
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guards, in which he had immured himſelf, with 
his treaſures, as in a priſon. I compared this 
inviſible king with Seſoſtris, the humane, the 
affable, the good; who was ſo eaſy of acceſs, and 
ſo deſirous to converſe with ſtrangers; ſo atten- 
tive to all who wiſhed to be heard, and fo inquiſi- 
tive after truth, which is too carefully concealed 
from kings. Seſoſtris, ſaid I, feared nothing, 
and had nothing to fear; he ſhewed himſelf to 
all his ſubjects as to his children: but Pygmalion 
fears every thing, and every thing is to be feared 
from him. This execrable tyrant is in perpetual 
danger of an untimely death, even in the centre 
of his inacceſſible palace, and ſurrounded by his 
guards; ; but the good Seſoſtris, when his people 
were gathered in crowds about him, was in per- 
fect ſafety, like an indulgent father, who, in his ; 
own houſe, is ſurrounded by his children. 

« Pygmalion gave orders to ſend back the 
troops of the iſle of Cyprus, who, to fulfil a 
treaty, had aſſiſted his own in their expedition to 
Egypt; and Narbal embraced this opportunity 
to ſet me at liberty. He cauſed me to paſs in 
review among the Cyprian ſoldiers ; for the king 
always enquired into the minuteſt incidents with 
the moſt ſcrupulous ſuſpicion, The failing of 
negligent and indolent princes, is the giving 
themſelves up, with a boundleſs and implicit 
confidence, to the diſcretion of ſome crafty and 
deſigning favourite; but the fault of Pygmalion 

was, to ſuſpect the moſt ingenuous and faithful. 
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He knew not how to diſtinguiſh the features of 
integrity, from the maſk of diſſimulation; for 
integrity, who diſdained to approach. {0 corrupt 4 
rince, he had never ſeen; and, ſince the time 
that he aſcended the throne, he had been ſo often 
defrauded and betrayed, and had ſo often de- 
tected every ſpecies of vice under the ſemblance 
of virtue, in the wretches who were about him, 
that he imagined all mankind were in diſguiſe, 
that virtue had no real exiſtence, and that all men 
were nearly the ſame. When he found one man 
fraudulent and corrupt, he did not give himſelf 
the trouble to diſplace him for another, taking it 
for granted that another would be as bad; and 
he had a worſe opinion of thoſe who had an ap- 
pearance of merit, than of thoſe who were moſt 
openly vicious, becauſe he believed them to be 
equally wicked, and greater hvpocrites. | 
But, to return to myſelf : I eſcaped the pe- 
netrating ſuſpicion of the king, who did not 
diſtinguiſh me from the Cyprian ſoldiers; but 
Narbal trembled at the apprehenſion of a diſco- 
very, the conſequence of which would have been 


expreſſed the utmoſt impatience to ſee me em- 

1 bark; but I was detained at Tyre a conſiderable | 

'' nn time by contrary winds. 

IK took advantage of this interval, and ac- 

. = qQuainted myſelf with the manners of the Pheni- 
cians, a people ſo celebrated throughout the 
world. I admired the happy ſituation of their 

I city, 


infallible death to him and to me : he, therefore, 
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city, built upon an iſland'in the midf of the Tea: 
the neighbouring coaſt is rendered extremely | de- 
lightful by its uncommon fertility, the exquiſite 
fruits which it produces, the number of cities 
and towns almoſt contiguous to each other, and 
the excellent temperatute of the climate: it is 
ſheltered by a ridge of mountains from the burn- 
ing winds that pals over the ſouthern continent, 
and refreſhed by tlie northern breezes that blow 
from the ſea : it is ſituated at the foot of Liba- 
nus, hoſe ſummit, piercing the clouds, almoſt 
touches the heavens, and is hoary with everlaſt- 
ing froſt. Torrents of water, mingled with ſnow, 
' ruſh from the craggy precipices that ſurround it. 
Beneath is ſeen a vaſt foreſt of cedars, Which ſeem 
[eval with the earth that bears them. andatmoſt 
as lofty as the Ry. The declivity of the mountain 
below the foreſt; is covered with paRtires where 
s innumerable cattle and ſheep are continually feed 
ing among a thouſand rivulets of the pbreſt Wa- 
ter; and at the foot of the mountain below the 
paſtures, the plain has the appearance of a gar- 
den, where ſpring and autumn ſeem to unte 
their influence, to produce at once both flowers 
and fruit. Neither the peſtilential heat of the 
ſouthern blaſt, nor the piercing cold of the nor- 
thern tempeſt, have dared to efface rhe lively 
colours which embelliſh this garden. 
« Near this delightful coaſt, the iſland, on 
which Tyre is built, emerges Roa the boſom of 
The ſea: the city ſeems to float upon the waters, 
V9-L K and 
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and to reign the ſovereign of the deep. Mer- 
chants of every nation aſſemble there, and its 
inhabitants are themſelves the moſt eminent mer- 
chants in the world. It appears, at firſt, not to 
be the city of any particular people, but to be 


common to all as the center of their commerce. 


There are two large moles, which, like two arms 
ſtretched out into the ſea, embrace a ſpacious 


harbour, which is a ſhelter from every wind. 


The veſſels in this harbour are ſo numerous, as 


_ almoſt to hide the element in which they float; 
and the maſts, at a diſtance, repreſent a foreſt. 


All the citizens apply themſelves to trade, and 
their wealth does not render them weary of that 


labour by which it is encreaſed, Every quarter 
_ abounds with the fine linen of Egypt, and cloth 


that has been doubly dyed with the Tyrian pur- 
ple, a colour which has a luſtre that time itſelf 


cannot diminiſh, and which they frequently im- 


prove by embroidery of gold and ſilver, The 
commerce of the Phenicians extends to the ſtraits 
of Gades ; they have even entered the vaſt ocean, 
which 1 the whole world. They haye 
made long voyages up the Red Sea, and haye 
diſcovered iſlands unknown to the reſt of man- 
kind, from whence they bring gold, perfumes, 
and many animals got to be found i in any other 
country. 

I gazed, with inſatiable curioſity, upon this 
magnificent city, in which every thing was in mo- 


tion; and where none of thoſe idle and inquiſitive 


. perſons 
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perſons are to be found, who, in Greece, ſaunter 
about the public places in queſt of news, or to 
obſerve the foreigners who come on ſhore in the 
port. The men are buſied in unloading the veſ- 
fels, in ſending away or in ſelling their merchan- 
dize, in putting their warehouſes in order, or in 
keeping an exact account of the ſums due to them 
from foreign merchants. The women are inceſ- 
ſantly employed in ſpinning wool, in drawing 
patterns for embroidery, or in folding up the 
valuable products of the looms. 

« By what means, ſaid I to Narbal, have the 
| Phenicians rendered themſelves maſters of the 
commerce of the world, and enriched themſelves 
at the expence of every other country?“ © You 
ſee the reaſon, anſwered Narbal: Tyre is more 
© commodioully ſituated for commerce, than any 
other place; and the invention of navigation is 
the peculiar glory of our country. If the ac- 
counts are to be believed that are tranſmitted to 
us from the moſt remote antiquity, the Tyrians 
rendered the waves ſubſervient to their purpoſe, 
long before Tiphys and the Argonauts became 
the boaſt of Greece. They were the firſt who 
dared to truſt themſelves on a few floating planks, 
to the mercy of the waves and tempeſts, and fa- 
thomed the abyſſes of the ocean : they reduced 
the theories of Egyptian and Babylonian ſcience 
to practice, regulating their courſe, where there 
was no land- mark, by the ſtars; and they brought 
innumerable nations together which were ſepa- 


* - 
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rad by the ſea, The Tyrians are ingenious, 
perſcvering, and laborious ; ; and are remarkable 
for temperance and frugality. The laws are exe- 
euted with the moſt ſcrupulous punctuality; the 
people are perfectly unanimous among them- 
ſelves; and, to ſtrangers, no people are more 
faithful, courteous, and friendly. _ 

„ Such are the means, without ſeeking _ 
any other, by which, they have ſubjected the ſea 
to their dominion, and included every nation in 
their commerce. But if jealouſy and faction 
ſhould break in among them; if they ſhould be 
enervated by pleaſure. or by indolence; if the 
great ſhould regard induſtry and ceconomy with 
contempt, and the manual arts ſhould no longer 
be deemed honourable: ; if public faith ſhould be 
broken with the ſtranger, and the laws of a free 
commerce ſhould, in the leaſt, be violated; if 
manufactures ſhould be neglected, and thoſe 
ſums parſimoniouſly ſpared which are neceſſary 
to render every commodity. perfect in its kind; 
that power, which is now ſo much the object of 
your admiration, would be ſoon at an end.“ 

_* But tell me, ſaid I, how is it poſſible to eſta- 
bliſh fuch a commerce at Ithaca?” By the 
ſame means, ſaid he, that it has been eſtabliſhed 
here. Receive all ſtrangers with .chearfulneſs 
and hoſpitality; let hen find ſecurity, conveni- 
ence, and liberty, in your ports; and be careful 
never to diſguſt them by avarice or pride. The 
real method to ſucceed in a project of gain, is 

= 5 never 
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1ever to attempt to gain too much; and, upon 

proper occaſions, to know how to loſe. Endea- 
vour to obtain the eſteem of foreigners; rather 
ſuffer ſome injury, than offend them by doing 
juſtice to yourſelf; and, eſpecially, do not keep 
them at a diſtance by an haughty behaviour. 
Let the laws of trade be plain and practicable ; 
but do not ſuffer them to be violated with impu- 
nity. Always puniſh fraud with ſeverity: nor 
let even the negligence or extravagance of a 
trader eſcape ; for follies, as well as vices, effec- 
tually ruin trade, by ruining thoſe who are con- 
cerned: in it. But; above all, never reſtrain the 
freedom of commerce, to render it ſubſervient to 
your own immediate gain; the pecuniary emo- 
luments of commerce ſhould be left wholly to 
thoſe by whoſe labour it ſubſiſts, leſt this induſtry, 
for want of a ſufficient motive, ſhould ceaſe : 
there are more than equivalent advantages reſult- 
ing to the prince, from the wealth which a free 
commerce will bring into his ſtate : commerce is 
a kind of ſpring, which, if you divert it from its 
natural channel, may be loſt. There are but two 
things which invite foreigners, profit and conve- 
niency': if you render commerce leſs convenient, 

or leis lucrative, they will inſenſibly forſake you, 
and return no more; becauſe other nations, tak- 
ing advantage of your imprudence, will invite 
them to their ports, and an habit will ſoon be 
contracted of trading without you. It muſt, in- 

deed, be confeſſed, that the glory, even of Tyre, 
has, 
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has, for ſome time, been obſcured. O my dear 
Telemachus, hadſt thou beheld it before the reign 
of Pygmalion, how great would have been thy 
aſtoniſhment ! Thou ſeeſt now only the ruins of 
Tyre; ruins which will ſhortly be mingled with 
the duſt. O! unhappy Tyre, into what hands 
art thou fallen; thou, to whom, as to the ſove- 
reign of the world, the ſea fo lacey brought the 
tribute of every nation! 

Both ſtrangers and ſubjects are equally 
dreaded by Pygmalion ; and, inſtead of opening 
our ports to traders of the moſt remote coun- 
tries, according to ancient cuſtom, without any 
ſtipulation or enquiry, he demands an exact ac- 
count of the number of veſſels that arrive, the 
countries from whence they came, the name of 
every perſon on board, the nature of their trade, 
the ſpecies and the value of their commodities, 
and the time they are to continue upon his coaſts, 
But this is not all; for he practiſes all the little 
artifices of cunning, to draw the foreign mer- 
chants into ſome breach of his innumerable re- 
gulations, that, under the appearance of juſtice, 
he may confiſcate their goods. He is perpetually 
harraſſing thoſe merchants whom he imagines to 
be moſt wealthy; and increaſing, under various 
pretences, the incumbrances of trade, by multi- 
plying taxes : he attempts to merchandize him- 
ſelf; but every one is afraid to be concerned 
with him. Thus, commerce languiſhes ; fo- 
reigners, by degrees, forget the way to Tyre, 
| with 
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with which they were once ſo well acquainted ; 
and if Pygmalion perſiſts in a conduct ſo impo- 


litic, our glory and our power will ſoon be tranſ- 


ferred to ſome other nation, which is more hap- 
pily governed.” 

A then enquired of Narbal, by what means 
the Tyrians had become ſo formidable at ſea; 
for I was unwilling to be ignorant of any of the 
arts which could contribute to the well governing 


of a kingdom. * The foreſts of Lebanon, ſaid 


he, furniſh ſufficient timber for building ſhips ; 
and we carefully preſerve it for that purpoſe, 
neycr ſuffering a ſingle tree to be applied but for 
the uſe of the public; and we have a number of 


artificers, who are ſkilful in the conſtruction of 


ſhips.” Where, ſaid I, could theſe artificers 
be procured ?” They are the gradual produce, 
ſaid he, of our own country. When thoſe who 
excel in any art, are liberally rewarded, it will 
| ſoon he exerciſed in the greateſt perfection; for 
perſons of abilities and talents will always apply 
themſelves to thoſe arts, by which the greateſt 
rewards are to be obtained. But, beſides the 
emoluments, whoever excels in any art or ſci- 
ence, upon which navigation depends, receives 
honourable treatment : a good geometrician is 
reſpected, an able aſtronomer yet more, and no 
- rewards or honours are thought too great for a 
pilot who excels in his profeſſion. A ſkilful 
carpenter is no deſpicable character, but is both 
rewarded and eſteemed ; and even thoſe who are 

dexterous 
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dexterous at the oar, are ſure of a recompence 


proportioned to their ſervices. Proviſion, the beft 


of its kind, is provided for them; proper care is 
taken of them when they are ſick, and of their 


wives and children when they are abſent. If any 
"penith by thipwreck, their families are provided 
For; and thoſe who have been in the ſervice a 
certain number of years, are diſmiſſed with ho 


ndr, and enabled to paſs the remainder. of their 
days without labour or ſolicitude. We are, there- 
i Fare, never in want of ſkilful mariners; for every 
Father is ambitious to qualify his ſon for ſo ad- 


vantageous a ſtation ; and boys, almoſt in their 
tendereſt infancy, are taught to manage an bar, 
to climb the ſhrouds, and to deſpiſe a ſtorm. 
Thus men are, without reſtraint, rendered ſub. 


Aervient to the purpoſes of government, by an 


adminiſtration ſo regular, ther it operates with 


tlie force of cufrom. And, indeed, by authority 


alone, little can be effected; forced obedience, 
like that of a vaſſal to his W's: is not {ufficrent ; 


obedienee muſt be animated by affection; and 
men mult find their own advantage in that la- 
ibour, which. is benen to effect the * of 


Others.“ 
„ After this Aileourfe, Narbal WII me 


tothe public ſtore-houſes, the arſenals, and all 
the manufactories that relate to ſſip- building. I 
enquired minutely into every article, and wrote 
down all the information I had received, leſt forne 
uſeful circumſtance ſhould afterwards - be for- 
gotten,” But 
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A * 


„But Narbal, who knew the temper of Pyg- 
malion, and had conceived an affection for me, 
was ſtill impatient for my departure, tearing his 
being diſcovered by the king's ſpies, who were, 
night and day, prying about the city; but the 
wind would not yet permit me to embark. While 
we were one day buſied in attentively examining 
the harbour, and interrogating ſeveral merchants 
concerning commercial affairs, one of Pygma- 
lion's officers came up to Narbal, and ſaid, < The 


king has been juſt informed, from the captain of 


one of the veſſels which returned with you from 
Egypt, that you have brought hither a ſtranger, 
who paſſes for a native of Cyprus. It is the 
king's pleaſure, that this perſon be immediately 
ſeized and ſecured, and that the country to which 
he belongs be certainly Known; and for this you 
are to anſwer with your head.“ At this inſtant, 
I had left Narbal at a little diſtance, to examine 
more nearly the ſymmetry of a Tyrian veſſel 
which was almoſt new, and whichwas ſaid, from 
the exact proportion of its parts, to be the beſt 
failer that had ever entered the port; and I was 
then ſtating ſome queſtions to the ſhipwright, 
under whole directions it had been built. 

« Narbal anſwered, with the greateſt conſter- 
nation and terror, that the ſtranger was really a 
native of the iſland of Cyprus. and that he would 
immediately go in ſearch of him :” but the mo- 
ment the officer was out of ſight, he ran to me, 
and acquainted me with my danger. My ap- 
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prehenſions, ſaid he, were but too juſt : my dear 
Telemachus, our ruin is inevitable: the king, 
continually tormented with miſtruſt, ſuſpects that 
you are not a Cyprian, and has commanded me 
to ſecure your perſon, or my life ſhall pay for 
the neglect. What is to be done? May the 
gods deliver us by more than human wiſdom, or 
we periſh! I muſt conduct you to the king: 
but do you confidently affirm, that you are a 
Cyprian of the city of Amathus,' and the ſon of 
a ſtatuary of Venus: I will confirm your ac- 
count, by declaring thatI was formerly acquainted 
with your father; and, perhaps, the king, without 
entering into a more minute enquiry, will permit 
you to depart : I can think of no other expedi- 
ent, by which a chance of ite can be procured 
for us. 

„ To this advice of Narbal, I anſwered, 
Let an unhappy wretch periſh, whoſe deſtruc- 
tion is the decree of fate. I can die without 
terror; and I am under too great an obligation 
to you, to involve you in my calamity : but I 
cannot conſent to lie. I am a Greek; and to fay 
that I am a Cyprian, is to ceaſe to be a man: 
the gods, who are witneſſes of my ſincerity, may, 


if it is their pleaſure, preſerve me by their power; 


but 1 will not owe my preſervation to a kale 


. hood. 22 


« This falſehood, replied Narbal, is wholly 
guiltleſs; the gods themſelves cannot be offended 
at it; it will be injurious to none, and it will 

| preſerve 
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preſerve the innocent: it will no otherwiſe de- 
ceive the king, than as it will prevent his incur- 
ring the guilt "of cruelty and injuſtice. Your love 


of virtue is romantic, and your zeal for religion 
is carried to the extreme.” » 


« [t is ſufficient, ſaid I, that a falſchood is a 


falſehood ; it never can become a man who 
ſpeaks in the preſence of the gods, and is under 
perpetual and unlimited obligations to truth. 
He who offers vwlence to truth, offends the im- 


mortal powers, and wounds himſelf. Urge me. 


no farther, Narbal, to what is unworthy both of 
you and of me. If the gods regard us with pity, 
they want not the means for our deliverance; if 
they ſuffer us to periſh, we ſhall die the victims 
of truth, and leave an example to mankind, that 
virtue has been preferred even to a length of 
years. My life has been already too long, ſince 
it has been only a ſeries of misfortunes : it is 
your danger only, my deareſt Narbal, that I re- 
gret. Why, alas, ſhould your friendſhip for an 
unfortunate fugitive, be fatal to yourſelf!” 

« This diſpute continued a conſiderable time, 
but was at length interrupted by the arrival of a 
perſon, who had run ſo faſt, that he was, at firſt, 
unable to ſpeak : it was another of the king's 
officers, who had been diſpatched by Aſtarbe. 
This lady had beauty that appeared to be more 
than human, and the attractions of wit and un- 


derſtanding were added to the charms of her 


. : her manner was ſprightly, and her 
La 2 addreſs 
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addreſs ſoft and inſinuating: but, with all 
this power to pleaſe, ſhe was, like the Syrens, 
cruel and malignant ; and had the art to conceal 
the moſt corrupt purpoſes, by inſcrutable artifice. 
She had gained an abſolute aſcendancy over Pyg- 


malion, by her wit and beauty, the ſweetneſs of 


her voice, and the harmony of her lyre. Pyg- 
malion, blinded by the ardour of his paſſion for 
this woman, had abandoned Topha, his queen. 
He was entirely devoted to the gratification of 
the paſſions of Aſtarbe, who was enterptizing 
and ambitious. His extravagant fondneſs for 
this woman was almoſt as great a curſe to him as 
his avarice. But though he was paſſionately 
enamoured of her, ſhe regarded him with con- 
tempt and averſion : ſhe diſguiſed, indeed, her 
real ſentiments; and appeared to deſire life only 
as the means of enjoying his ſociety, at the very 
moment in which the ſight of him was offenſive 
to her. | 

There was then at Tyre a young Lydian, 
named Mclachon, who was extremely beautiful, 
but diſſolute, voluptuous, and effeminate : his 
Principal ſtudy was to preſerve the delicacy of 
his complexion, and «0 ſpread his flaxen hair in 
ringlets over his ſhoulders, to perfume his perſon, 
to give a gracciul air to the folds of his robe, 
and chaunt amorous ditties to the muſic of his 


Tyre. Aſtarbe ſaw him, and became enamoured 


to diſtraction; but he ſlighted her paſſion, be- 


cauſe he was already devoted to another, and be- 


fides, 
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ſides, he dreaded to alarm the jealouſy of the 
king. Aſtarbe perceived herſelf neglected; and, 


in the rage of diſappointment, reſolved, that he, 
who rejected her love, ſhould at leaſt gratify her 


revenge. She formed a project of repreſenting - 


Melachon to the king, as the ſtranger, whom he 
had been informed Narbal had brought into Tyre, 
and after whom he had cauſed enquiry to be made. 
By her own arts of perſuaſion, and by bribing to 
ſecrecy all thoſe who might have diſcovered it to 


Pygmalion, ſhe ſucceeded ; for, as he neither 


loved virtue himſelf, nor could diſcern it in 
others, he was ſurrounded by abandoned merce- 
naries, who never ſcrupled to execute his com- 
mands, however iniquitous and cruel. Theſe 


wretches dreaded the authority of Aſtarbe; and 


they aſſiſted her in impoſing on the king, leſt 
they ſhould give offence to an imperious woman, 
in whom he repoſed his confidence. Thus Me- 
lachon, though known to be a Lydian by the 
whole city, paſſed for the young ſtranger whom 
Narbal had brought out of Egypt, and was caſt 

into priſon. 4 
<« But Aſtarbe fearing that, if Narbal ſhould 
come before the king, he might diſcover the im- 
poſition, diſpatched this officer with the utmoſt 
expedition, who delivered her commands in theſe 
words: Aſtarbe expreſsly forbids you to diſ- 
cover the ſtranger, whom you brought hither, to 
the king; ſhe requires nothing of you but to be 
Glent, and will herſelf be anſwerable for what- 
ever is neceſfary to your juſtification : but let 
2 the 
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the young foreigner, whom you brought from 
Egypt, embark with the Cyprians, that he may 
be no more ſeen in the city.” Narbal, overjoyed: 
that he had an opportunity of ſaving his own life, 
and mine, readily promiſed to fulfil the condi- 
tions; and the officer, well-ſatisfied to have ſuc- 
ceeded in his commiſſion, returned to Aſtarbe to 
make his report. 
& We could not but a the divine good- 
1 which had ſo ſuddenly rewarded our inte- 
grity, and interpoſed, almoſt by miracle, in fa- 
vour of them, that were ready to have ſacrificed 
every thing to truth: we reflected, with deteſta- 
tion, upon a king, who had given himſelf up to 
avarice and ſenſuality. He, who is thus ſuſpi- 
cious of deceit, ſaid we, deſerves to be deceived; 
and, indeed, that which he deſerves, he ſuffers; 
for as he ſuſpects the upright of hypocriſy, he 
puts himſelf into the hands of wretches who pro- 
feſs the villainy that they practiſe, and almoſt 
every other perſon in the kingdom perceives the 
fraud by which he is over reached. Fhus, while 
Pygmalion is made the tool of an abandoned 
ſtrumpet, the gods render the falſehood of the 
wicked, an inſtrument of preſervation to the 
virtuous; to whom it is leſs dreadful to periſh, 
than to advance a falſehood. 
While we were making theſe reflections, we 
perceived the wind change: it now blew fair for 
the Cyprian fleet; and Narbal cried out, The 
gods declare for thee, my dear Telemachus, and 
will compleat thy Muverance: fly from this cruel, 
this 
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this accurſed land, To follow thee to the re- 
moteſt regions, to follow thee in life and death, 
would be happineſs and honour ; but alas! fate 
has connected me with this wretched country: 
with my country I am born to ſuffer ; and per- 
haps, in her ruins, I ſhall periſh : but no matter, 
if my tongue ſhall be ſtill faithful to truth, and 
my heart ſhall hold faſt its integrity. As for 
thee, my dear Telemachus, may the gods con- 
duct thee, and reward thee to the utmoſt of 
their bounty, by continuing to thee that virtue, 
which is pure, generous, and exalted, to the 
lateſt period of thy life. Mayeſt thou ſurvive 
every danger, return in ſafety to Ithaca, became 
a conſolation to Penelope, and preſerve her from 
the preſumption of her ſuitors. May thy eyes 
behold, and thy arms enfold the wiſe Ulyſſes, 
thy father; and may he rejoice in a ſon, that 
will add yet new honours to his name. But, in 
the midſt of thy felicity, remember unhappy 
Narbal with a ſigh, that ſhall at once expreſs his 
misfortunes and thy affection.“ 

« When he had finiſhed theſe words, I threw 
myſelf upon his neck, and bedewed it with my 
tears, but was unable to reply ; my ſighs deprived 
me of utterance : we, therefore, embraced in 
filence. He then conducted me to the veſſel; and 
while we weighed anchor, he remained upon the 
beach; and when the veſſel was under fail, we 
mutually looked towards each other, till the ob- 
ject totally diſappeared.” 


THE END OF THE THIRD BOOK. 
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ARGUMENT. 


Calypſo interrupts Telemachus, that he may retire to reſt, 
Mentor reproves him, privately, for having undertaken 
the recital of his adventures; but, as he has begun, 
adviſes to go through, Telemachus relates, that in 
his paſſage from Tyre to Cyprus, he dreamt that he 
had ſeen Venus and Cupid, againſt whom Minerva 
protected him; that he afterwards imagined he ſaw 
Mentor, who exhorted him to fly from the iſle of 
Cyprus; that, when he awaked, the veſſel would have 
periſhed in a ſtorm, if he had not taken the helm; 
the Cyprians, who were all intoxicated with wine, 
being incapable of conducting her: that, on his arrival 
at Cyprus, he ſaw with horror the moſt contagious 
examples of debauchery ; but that Hazael, the Syrian, - 
to whom Mentor had been ſold as a ſlave, happening 
to be then at Cyprus, brought the two friends toge- 
ther, and took them on board his own veſſel, to con- 
vey them to Crete ; and that, during the voyage, he 
had a moſt magnificent view of Amphitrite, drawn in 
her chariot by ſea-horſes. 


— EE — I AE — . —è2—ͤ— — — 7 — 


— EAI. 


FNALYPSO, who had hitherto fat motionleſs, 
liſtening, with inexpreſſible delight, to the 
adventures of Telemachus, now interrupted him, 
that he might enjoy ſome reſpite. It is time, 
ſaid ſhe, that, after ſo many toils, you ſhould 
withdraw to taſte the ſweets of repoſe. Here you 
have nothing to fear; every thing is ſubſervient 
to your wiſhes ; give a looſe, therefore, to mirth, 


and 
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and enjoy the bleſſings of peace, with all the plea- 
ſures which the gods are preparing for you. To- 


Morrow, When the roſy fingers of Aurora ſhall 
unlock the golden doors of the Eaſt, and the 


ſteeds of Phcebus ſhall emerge from the deep, 
diffuſing the beams of day, and chaſing before 


them the ſtars of heaven, the hiſtory of thy miſ- 
fortunes, my dear Telemachus, ſhall be reſumed. 
Thou haſt exceeded even thy father in wiſdom 
and in courage: nor has Achilles, who triumphed 
over Hector, nor Theſeus, who returned from 
hell, nor even the great Alcides, who delivered 
the earth from ſo many monſters, diſplayed that 
fortitude or virtue which thou haſt done. May 
one deep and unbroken ſlumber make you in- 
ſenſible of the length of night; though, to me, 
alas! it will be weariſome and tedious. With 
what impatience ſhall I deſire again to ſee thee; 
to hear thy voice; to urge thee to repeat what 
thou haſt already ſaid, and enquire after what I 
am {till a ſtranger to. Go then, my dear Tele- 
machus, with that friend whom the bounty of 
the gods has again reſtored ; retire into the grotto 


where every thing has been prepared for your 


repoſe. May Morpheus ſhed his moſt benign 
influence upon your eye-lids, and diffuſe a pleaſ- 
ing languor through your wearied limbs; may 
he cauſe the moſt delightful dreams to ſport 
around you, fill your imagination with gay ideas, 
and keep far from you whatever might too ſoon 
unſeal your eyes. 

Vol. I. M Calypfo 
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Calypſo then conducted Telemachus into the 
ſeparate grotto, which was not leſs rural or leis 


agreeable than her own. On one ſide the lulling 


murmurs of a fountain invited ſleep, and on an- 
other, the nymphs had prepared two beds of the 
ſofteſt moſs, and covered them with two large 
ſkins, one with that of a lion for Telemachus, 
and the other with that of a bear for Mentor. 
Mentor, before he permitted ſleep to cloſe his 
eyes, ſpoke thus to Telemachus : © The pleaſure 
of relating your adventures has enſnared you; 
for, by diſplaying the dangers which you have 
ſurmounted by your courage and your ingenuity, 


you have captivated Calypſo ; and, in proportion 
as you have enflamed her paſſions, you have en- 


ſured your own captivity. Can it be ſuppoſed, 
that ſhe will ſuffer you to depart, after having 
diſplayed ſuch power to pleaſe? Your vanity 
has led you to ſpeak without diſcretion. She 
promiſed to relate ſome ſtories to you, and to 
acquaint you with the fate of wiſe Ulyſſes ; but 
ſhe has found means to ſay much without giving 
you any information, and to draw from you what- 
ever ſhe deſired to know. Such are the arts of 
the flatterer and the wanton! When, O Telema- 


chus! will you be wiſe enough to ſpeak without 


the impulſe of vanity; ; and be enabled to ſup- 
preſs incidents in your own favour, when it is 
not fi: they ſhould be related? Others, indeed, 
admire the wiſdom, which you poſſeſs at an age; 


in i which the want of it 1s no diſgrace ; but I can 


forgive 
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forgive you nothing : your heart is known only 
to me; and I love you well enough to tell you 
of your faults. Alas! how much do you fall 
ſhort of your father in wiſdom and diſcretion !” 

Could I then, replied Telemachus, have re- 
fuſed a recital of my misfortunes to Calypſo ?” 
« No, replied Mentor; it was proper you ſhould 
recite them, but you ſhould have gratified her 
curioſity, only by mentioning ſuch circumſtances 
as might have raiſed her compaſſion : you might 
have told her, that, after having long wandered 
from place to place, you was firſt a captive in 
Sicily, and then a ſlave in Egypt. This would 
have been a ſufficient account ; and all that you 
have ſaid more, ſerved only to give more activity 
to that poiſon, which now rages at her heart: 
may the gods avert its ſeizing upon yours!“ 

«© But what is to be done?” reſumed Telema- 
chus. Now, replied Mentor, you cannot ſup- 
preſs the ſequel of your ſtory : Calypſo knows 
too much, to be deceived in that, which ſhe is 
yet to learn; and, to attempt it, would be only 
to diſpleaſe her. Proceed, therefore, to-morrow, 
in your account of all that the gods have done 
for you; and learn hereafter to {peak with more 
modeſty of ſuch actions of your own, as may be 
thought to merit praiſe.” This ſalutary advice 
was received by Telemachus with the ſame friend- 
ſhip, with which it was given by Mentor; and 
they W lay down to reſt. 

2 As 
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No ſooner had the firſt rays of Chœbus glanced 
upon the mountains, than Mentor heard the voice 
of Calypſo calling to her nymphs in the neigh- 
bouring wood, and awakened Telemachus. © It 
is time, ſaid he, to vanquith the power of ſleep. 
Come, let us now return to Calypſo, but be upon 
your guard againſt her alluring language; open 
not your heart to receive the delicious poiſon of 
her praiſe. Yeiterday, ſhe exalted you above the 
wiſe Ulyſes your father, and the invincible 
Achilles; above Theſeus, who filled the earth 
with his fame; and Hercules, who became im- 
mortal. Were you truly ſenſible of the exceſs of 
ſuch adulation, or did you believe her praiſes to 
be juſt? Calypſo herſelf laughs in ſecret at fo 
romantic a falſchood, which the would never have 
uttered, but ſhe believed you to be ſo vain, as 
to be gratified by the groſſeſt flattery, and ſo weak 
as to be poles upon. by the molt extravagant 
improbability.” 

They now ding their ſteps mm the place 
where they were expected by the goddeſs. When 
ſhe perceived them, ſhe forced a ile, and at- 
tempted to conceal, under the appearance of joy, 
the dread and anxiety which agitated her boſom 
for ſhe foreſaw, that, under the direction of Men- 
cor, Telemachus, like Ulyſſes, would elude her 
ares. Come, ſaid ſhe, my dear Telemachus, 
and haſten to ſatisfy the impatience of mv cu- 
riofity. All the night have 1 dreamt of your 
fleparture from Phenicia, to {eek new adventures 

| A 
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in the iſle of Cyprus: let us not, therefore, loſe 
another moment, but gt us with the parti- 
culars of that voyage.“ They then ſeated them- 
| ſelves upon graſs, intermingled with - violets, 
under the ſhadow of a lofty grove. 

Calypſo could not forbear inceſſantly caſting 
the moſt tender and amorous glances on Tele- 
machus; nor perceive, without indignation, that 
every motion of her eye was remarked by Mentor. 
All her nymphs filently ranged themſelves in a 
ſemi-circle, and leaned forward with the utmoſt 
eagerneſs of attention. The eyes of the whole 
aſſembly were immovably fixed upon Telema- 
chus; who looking downward, and bluſhing 
with the moſt gracetul modeſty, thus continued 
his narrative. 

<« Our ſails had not been long filled with the 
gentle breath of a favouring wind, before the 
coaſt of Phenicia diſappeared. As I was now 
among Cyprians, of whoſe manners I was totally 
ignorant, I determined to remain ſilent, the bet- 
ter to remark what paſſed, and to recommend 
myſelf to my companions by the moſt ſcrupu- 
lous decorum. But, during my filence, a deep 
ſleep ſtole inſenſibly upon me; the exerciſe of all 
my faculties was ſuſpended ; I ſunk into the moſt 
luxurious tranquillity, and my heart was intoxi- 
cated with delight. On a ſudden, I thought 1 
ſaw Venus in her chariot, drawn by two doves, 
and darting through the clouds: ſhe appeared in 
all that radiance of beauty, that gaiety of youth, 

that 
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that ſmiling ſoftneſs, and irreſiſtible grace, which 
Jupiter himſelf could ſcarce ſtedfaſtly behold, 
when ſhe firſt iffued from the foam of the ſea. 
thought ſhe deſcended with aſtoniſning rapidity, 
and in a moment reached the ſpot on which I 
ſtood. She then, with a ſmile, laid her hand 
upon my ſhoulder, and calling me by my name, 
pronounced theſe words: Young Greek, thou 
art now about to enter into my dominions : thou 
ſhalt preſently arrive at that happy iſland, where 
every pleaſure ſprings up under my ſteps ; there 
thou ſhalt burn incenſe upon my altars, and I 
will laviſh upon thee inexhauſtible delight. Open 
thy heart, therefore, to admit the moſt pleaſing 
expectations; and reject not the happineſs, which 
the moſt powerful of all the deities is now willing 


to beſtow,” 


At the ſame time, I perceived the boy Cupid, 
fluttering on his little wings, and hovering round 
his mother. The lovely ſoftneſs and laughing 
ſimplicity of infancy, appeared in his counte- 
nance ; but, in his eyes, which ſparkled with a 
piercing brightneſs, there was ſomething that im- 
preſſed a dread. He looked at me, indeed, with 
a ſmile, but it was the malignant ſmile of deriſion 
and cruelty. He drew from his golden quiver 
the keeneſt of all his arrows, and, having bent 
his bow, the ſhaft was juſt parting from the ſtring, 
when Minerva ſuddenly appeared, and defended 
me with her immortal ægis. In her countenance 


there was not that exquiſite ſoftneſs, that amorous 


3 languor, 
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languor, which I had remarked in Venus : the 
beauty of Minerva was, on the contrary, ſimple, 
modeſt, and unaffected ; all was eaſy and natural, 
yet ſpirited, ſtriking, and majeſtic. The ſhaft of 
Cupid, too weak to penetrate the ſhield that in- 
tercepted it, fell to the ground; and the god, 
touched with ſhame aad indignation, to ſee his 
aim defeated, withdrew his bow, and betrayed 
his diſappointment by a ſigh. « Away! faid 
Minerva, away! preſumptuous boy ; thou haſt 
power only over the baſe, who prefer the ſordid 
pleaſures of ſenſuality to the ſublime enjoyments 
of wiſdom, virtue, and honour.” At theſe words, 
Love bluſhed with anger, and flew away without 
reply; and Venus again aſcended to Olympus. 
I ſaw, for a conſiderable ſpace, her chariot and 
her doves in a cloud of azure intermingled with 


gold; but at length they were not to be diſtin- 


guiſhed; and, when I turned my eyes towards 
the earth, Minerva alſo had diſappeared. 

I then fancied myſelf tranſported to a de- 
lightful garden, which anſwered to the deſcrip- 
tions that I had heard of Elyſium. Here I diſ- 
covered Mentor, who accoſted me in theſe words: 
<« Fly from this fatal country, this contagious 
iſland, where ſenſual pleaſures only are purſued 
the moſt intrepid virtue has cauſe to tremble 
here, and ſafety can be obtained only by flight !” 
As ſoon as I beheld Mentor, I attempted to throw 
my arms about him in an extacy of joy; but I 
ſtrove in vain to lift my feet from the ground, 


my 
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my knees failed under me, and my arms, en- 
deavouring to embrace him, were eluded by an 
empty ſhade. The effort waked me; and I per- 
ceived that this myſterioits dream was a divine 
admonition. A more animated reſolution againſt 
pleaſure, and a greater diffidence of my own virtue, 
concurred to make me deteſt the effeminate and 
voluptuous manners of the Cyprians : but I was 
moſt affected by the apprehenſion, that Mentor 
was dead; and that having paſſed the waters of 
the Styx, he was fixed for ever in the bliſsful 
manſions of the juſt, 

« I muſed upon this imaginary loſs, till I diſ- 
charged a torrent of tears. The mariners ob- 
ſerving me, aſked me why I wept: tears, replied 
I, are but the natural companions of an unhappy 
fugitive, who deſpairs of ever returning to his 
native country. In the mean time, however, all 
the Cyprians on board, gave themſelves up to the 
moſt extravagant merriment : the rowers, ene- 
mies to labour, fell aſleep upon their oars ; the 
pilot, who had quitted the helm, and crowned 
himſelf with flowers, held in his hand an enor- 
mous bowl, which he had almoſt emptied of 


wine; and, with the reſt of the crew, who were 


intoxicated with Bacchanalian phrenzy, roared 
out ſuch deteſtable ſongs to the praiſe of Venus 
and Cupid, as no man, who has a reverence for 
virtue, can hear without horror. 

„While they were thus thoughtleſs of danger, 


a ſudden tempeſt began to trouble the ocean, 
and 
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and obſcure the ſky. The unfettered winds were 
heard bellowing among the ſails; and the black 


waves daſhed againſt the ſides of the thip, which 


groaned under the ftrokes. We now, floated on 
the ridge of a ſtupendous mountain, which the 
next moment ſeemed to retire from under us, 
and leave us buried in the abyſs. We perceived 
alſo ſome rocks near us, and heard the billows 


break againſt them with a tremendous noiſe, 1 
then knew by experience what I had often heard 
Mentor ſay, that the effeminate and voluptuous. 
are never brave: for the Cyprians, whoſe jollit 75 
had been ſo extravagant and tumultuous, now * 


wept like women. Nothing was heard but the 
ſcreams of terror, and the wailiris of diftreſs : 


ſome lamented the loſs of pleaſures that were 


never to return ; and ſome made fruitleſs vows 
of ſacrifice to the gods, if they reached their port 
in ſafety ; but nor one of them had preſence of 
mind, either to undertake or direct the naviga- 
tion of the veſſel. I thought it my duty to pre- 
ſerve the lives of my aſſociates, by preſerving my 
own : I, therefore, took the helm into my own 
hand, the pilot being ſo intoxicated as to be in- 
ſenſible of the danger of the veſſcl. I encouraged 
the affrighted mariners, and I ordered the fits to 
be taken in. The men plied their oars with vi- 
gour, and we ſoon found ourſelves clear of the 
rocks among which we had beheld all the HOY 
rors ot approaching death, | 
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This event had the appearance of a dream 
to the mariners, who were indebted to me for the 
preſervation of their lives; and they viewed me 
with aſtoniſhment. . We arrived at the iſle of 
Cyprus in that month of the Spring which is 
conſecrated to Venus; a ſeaſon, which the Cy- 
prians beheve to be under the influence of this 
goddeſs, becauſe it appears to animate all nature, 
and pleafure ſeems to ſpring up ſpontaneouſly 
with the flowers of the field. | 

“ perceived, on my arrival, a certain foftnefs 
in the air, which, though it rendered the body 
indolent and inactive, inſpired a diſpoſition to 
gaiety and wantonneſs; and the inhabitants were 
ſo averſe to labour, that the country, though ex- 
tremely fertile and pleaſant, was almoſt wholly 
uncultivated. Crowds. of women, looſely dre fied, 
were ſeen on every ſide, ſinging the praiſes of 
the Cyprian goddefs, and going to dedicate 
themſelves to the ſervice of her temple. Beauty 
and pleaſure ſparkled in their countenances, buc 
their beauty was tainted by affectation ; there ap- 
peared nothing of that modeſt ſimplicity, from 
which female charms principally derive their 
power. The diflolute air, the ſtudied look, the 
fantaſtic dreſs, and the laſcivious gait, the ex- 
preſſive glances that ſeemed to wander in ſearch 
after thoſe of the men, the viſible emulation who 
ſhould kindle the moſt ardent paſſion, and what- 
ever elſe I diſcovered in theſe women, moved 

4 # only 
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only my contempt and averſion ; and, by their 
endeavours to pleaſe, I was diſguſted. | 

] was conducted to a temple of the goddeſs, 
of which there are ſeveral in the iſland; for ſhe 
is particularly worſhipped at Cythera, Idalia, 
and Paphos. It was to Cythera that I was con- 
ducted : the ſtructure, which is all of marble, is 
a compleat periſtyle ; the columns are ſo large 
and lofty, that its appearance is extremely ma- 
Jeftic : on each front, over the architrave and 
frieze, are large pediments, on which the moſt 
remarkable adventures of the goddeſs are repre- 
ſented in baſs-relief. There is a perpetual crowd 
of people with offerings at the gate, but within 
the limits of the conſecrated ground no victim is 
ever ſlain; the fat of bulls and heifers is never 
burnt as at other temples, nor are the rites of 
pleaſure prophaned with their blood : the beaſts 
that are here-offered, are only preſented before 
the altar; nor are any offerings accepted, but 
thoſe that are young, white, and without blemiſh 
or imperfection ; they are dreſſed with purple 
ribbands embroidered with gold, and their horns 
are gilt, and decorated with fragrant flowers. 
When they have been offered at the altar, they 
are led to a proper place at a conſiderable dif- 
tance, where they are ſlain to make a banquet 
for the prieſts of that goddeſs. 

&« Perfumed liquors are alſo offered, and wines 
ſurpaſſing the rich flavour of Nectar. The habit of 
the prieſts 1 is a long white robe, fringed with gold at 
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the bottom, and bound round them with,a golden 
girdle: the moſt excellent aromatics of the Eaſt ; 
burn nig ght and day upon the altars, and the 
ſmoke riſes in a cloud of fragrance to the ſxkies. 
All LS Big of the mal are adorned with 
pendent feſtoons; the ſacrificial veſſels are of 
gold; and a conſecrated grove of odoriferous 
myrile {urrounds the whole building. None are 
permitted to preſent the victims to the prieſt, or 
to kindle the hallowed fire, but boys and girls of 
conſummate beauty. But this temple, however 
magnilicent, Was diſhonoured by the difiolute 
manners of the votaries. 
What 1 law in this place cel me ex- 
a ceedingly z but, by inſenſible degrees, it. became 
„familiar. L was no longer alarmed at the appear- 
2Rce of vice; the manners of thec campany had 
inſpuędl me with a kind of inclination to licen- 
tiouſneſs ; my innocence was univerſally derided, 
and my modeſty and reſerve became the ſport of 
impudence and buffoonery: every art was prac- 
tiled to excite my paſſions, to enſnare me by 
temptation, and to kindle the love of pleaſure in 
my breaſt. I became, every day, leſs capable of 
- xeliftance the influence of a virtuous education 
was ſurmounted; my reſolutions vaniſhed; I 
was no longer able to ſtruggle againſt evils that 
prefied upon me on every ſide; 525 I came. at 
length to be aſhamed of virtue. I reſembled a 
man, who attempts to ſwim a deep and rapid 
river; his firſt efforts are vigorous, and he males 
Way 
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Way againſt the corre nt; but, if the ſhores are 
ſteep. and. he cannot reft himfelf upon the bank, WT 
he grows weary by degrees; His ſttength is ex- 147 
hauſted, his limbs become ſtiff with fatigue, and 
he is carried away by the violence * cf the flood. | 
Thus my eyes began to grow dim to the defor- = 
mity of vice, ard 1 my Wet ſhrunk fr om the toll ö 
of virtue; I could no longer call i in tlie Powers 
3 reaſon, or the emeinbranee of the virtues of 
y father; the: dream, 1 in which f thought! had 
4 Mentor in the fields of E yum, repre {fd 
the laſt feeble effort of my virtue. A” plealing 
lancuor ſtole inſenſibly upon me, and I felt the 
inſinuating poiſon glide from vein to vein, and 
penctrate even to the marrow of & Gigs. with 
a ſecret ſatisfaction; yet, at intervals, I de plored 
my captivity with fighs and tears; ; ſometimes 1 
pined with regret, and ſometimes” 1 raved with 
indienation. © Hew wretched, a Period of lite, 
ſaid 1, is youth! - Wherefore dict the gods, who 
cruelly ſport with the calamities of men, ordain 
them to paſs through that Rate, which is divided 
between the ſports « of folly and the agonies of 
deſire? Why is not my head already adorned 
with ſilver hairs, and why do not my ſteps falter | 
on the brink of the grave? WI hy am I not al- 
ready like Laertes, whoſe fon is my father ? 
Death itſelf would be more grateful to me than 
the ſhameful weakneſs to wth [ am now 


reduced !? ** 


6c Theſe 
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“ Theſe exclamations had no ſooner eſcaped 
me, than my anguiſh would abate ; and my con 
ſcience, lulled again by the opiates of ſenſuality, 
would again ceaſe to be ſuſceptible of ſhame; 
till, rouzed again to ſenſibility, I was ftung with 
yet keener remorſe. In this ſtate of perplexity, 
I frequently wandered about in the conſecrated 
grove, like a hart that has been wounded by the 
hunters ; the wounded hart flies through the vaſt 
foreſt in a moment, to aſſuage his pain, but till 
he carries the tormenting ſhaft in his ſide, and 
wherever he goes, he bears along the murdering 
ſhaft. Thus I ran in vain to eſcape from my- 
ſelf; for the anguiſh of my breaſt could not be 
alleviated by changing place. 

At ſome diſtance before me, in the moſt 
gloomy part of the grove, I thought F diſcovered 
Mentor; but, upon a nearer approach, his coun- 
tenance appeared fo pale, and expreſſed ſuch a 
mixture of grief and auſterity, that I felt no joy 
in his preſence. © Is it then thee, ſaid I, my 
deareſt friend, my only hope! is it indeed thy- 
ſelf, or do I thus gaze upon a fleeting illuſion? 
Is it Mentor? or is it the ſhade of Mentor, ſtil! 
touched with my misfortunes? Art not thou 
numbered among the happy ſpirits, who rejoice - 
in the fruition of their own virtue ; to which the 
gods have given the pure and everlaſting plea- 
fures of Elyſium? Say, Mentor, doſt thou yet 
live? am I again happy in thy counſel, or art 
thou only the ſhadow of my friend?“ As I pro- 

nounced 


- 
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nounced theſe words, I ran towards him breath | 
leſs and tranſported : he calmly waited for me, 


without advancing a ſingle ſtep : but. the gods 


only can teſtify what joy 1 experienced when he 


filled my graſp. No, it is not an empty ſhade; 


1 hold him faſt; I embrace my dear Mentor !”? 


Thus I expreſſed the tumult of my mind; till 
burſting into tears, I hung about his neck with- 
out power to ſpeak. He continued to look ſtead- 
faſtly at me with a mixture of grief, tenderneſs, 
and compaſſion. | 

« As ſoon as I was able to fpeak, © Alas, ſaid 
I, whence art thou come! To what dangers 
have I been expoſed in thy abſence! and even 
now, what ſhould I have done without thee!” 
Mentor, without anſwering my queſtions, cried 
out, in a voice that ſhook me with terror, Fly! 
delay not a moment to fly; the very fruits of. 
this ſoil are poiſon ; the air is peſtilential, the 
inhabitants themſelves are contagious, and ſpeak 
only to communicate the moſt deadly venom. 
Shameful and infamous ſenſuality, the moſt terrible 
of all theevils that iſſued from the box of Pandora, 
corrupts every heart, and eradicates every virtue. 
Fly! wherefore doft thou delay? Fly! caſt not 
2 look behind thee; and efface even the dealt 
reſemblance of this accurſed iſland.” 

« While he was ſpeaking, I perceived, as it 
were, a thick cloud vaniſh from before me, and 
ray eyes were once more 1lluminated with the 
pureſt rays of light. A peaceful, yet vigorous 


joy, 
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joy, rekindled in my breaſt. The delight which 
I now experienced was very different from the 


diſſolute and tumultuous pleaſures of deſire: one 


is the joy of frenzy and confuſion, a perpetual 
tranſition from outrageous paſſion to the keeneſt 
remorſe ; the other is an exultation from reaſon, 
which participates of divine beatitude, always 
pure and inexhauſtible: the farther we engage 
in it, the more amiable it is; and raviſhes, with- 


out diſtracting. the ſoul : it filled all my breaſt, 


and overflowed in tears; nor is there on earth 

any higher | enjoyment, than thus to weep, 

Happy, ſaid I, are thoſe, by whom virtue 

vouchſafes to be ſeen in all the luſtre of her 
beauty! Can we ſee virtue, without loving her? 

Can we love her, without being happy? 

„ mult leave you, ſaid Mentor; I am not 
permitted a longer ſtay.” ©, Whither doſt thou 
go then? ſaid J, to what uninhabitable deſart 
will I not follow thee! Think not to depart 
without me; rather let me expire at thy feet !” 
In faying theſe words, I caught hold of him, and 
held him with all my force. © Vain are thy 
attempts to detain me, ſaid he: I was fold, by 
the cruel Metophis, to the Arabs or Ethiopians; 
who, being on a trading journey to Damaſcus in 
Syria, detertnined to part with me, imagining 
they could fell me for a large ſum to one Flazael, 
who was ſeeking after a Grecian ſlave,” to ac- 
quaint him with the manners of the country, and 
inſtruct him in the ſciences : I was purchaſed, as 

| was 
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was expected, by Hazael at a very high price. 


What J had taught him of the Grecian policy, 
inclined him to go to the iſland of Crete, to ſtudy 
the laws of Minos; the voyage was immediately 


undertaken; but we were driven, by contrary 
winds, to the iſland of Cyprus, and, as he is wait- 


ing for a favourable gale, he has taken this op- 
portunity to make his offering at the temple : I 
ſee him now coming out; a favourable wind al- 


ready fills our fails, and calls us on board. Fare- 


wel,, my dear Telemachus! A flave, who fears 


the gods, will faithfully attend his maſter : the 


gods have made me the property of another; and 
they know, that, if I had any property in myſelf, 
I would transfer it to you. Farewel ! remember 


the atchievements of Ulyſſes, and the tears of * 
Penelope; and forget not that the gods are juſt. 


O ye immortal powers, who are the protectors of 
innocence, in what a country am I compelled to 
leave Telemachus!““ 

No, ſaid I, my dear Mentor, here it ſhall 
not be in thy power to leave me; for I will ra- 
ther periſh, than ſuffer thee to depart without me. 


But has the Syrian maſter no compaſſion ? has 


he ſucked a tygreſs in his infancy ? will he tear 
thee, by violence, from my arms? He muſt ei- 
ther kill me, or ſuffer me to follow thee. Thou 
haſt thyſelf exhorted me to fly: why, then, am 
1 forbidden to fly with thee ? I will ſpeak to Ha- 
zael; perhaps, he may regard my youth and my 
diſtreſs with pity. He, who is ſo enamoured of 

Vol. I. O wiſdom 
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wiſdom as to ſeck her in diſtant countries, can- 
not ſurely have a ſavage or an inſenſible heart, I 
will throw myſelf at hin feet; I will embrace his 
knees; and will not ſuffer him to depart, till he 
has permitted me to follow thee. My dear Men- 
tor, I will accept ſlavery with thee ! I will offer 
myſelf a ſlave to Hazael, and if he rejects me, my. 
lot is thrown, and I will ſeek reception, where 
only I can find it, in the grave. 

At this inſtant, Mentor was called by Ha- 
zael, before whom I immediately fell proſtrate on 


the ground. He was aſtoniſhed to ſee a ſtranger 


in that poſture, and aſked what | would requeſt : 
I requeſt my life, ſaid J; for, if I am not per- 
mitted to follow Mentor, who is your ſervant, I 
cannot live. The ſon of the great Ulyſſes is be- 
fore thee, who ſurpaſſed in wiſdom all the Gre- 
cian princes, by whom Troy, a city famous 
throughout all Aſia, was overturned : but think 
not chat | boaſt the dignity of my birth, to exact 
a tribute to my vanity; but only to ſtrengthen 
the claim of misfortune to thy pity. I have wan-' 


dered, from place to place in ſearch of my father, 


with this perſon, who has been to me another fa- 
ther; but fortune, to complete my calamity, has 
taken him from me, and made him thy ſlave; let me, 
therefore, be thy ſlave alſo. If thou art, indeed, 
a lover of juſtice, and art going to Crete to ac- 
quaint” thyſelf with the laws of the good king 
Minos, thou wilt not reſiſt the importunity of 
my diſtreſs. Thou ſeeſt oy {on of a mighty mo- 
narch, 
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narch, reduced to ſue for flavery, as his only re- 
ſource : there was a time, when, in Sicily, I pre- 
ferred death to ſervitude; but the evils which 1 
there ſuffered, were but the firſt eſſays of the rage 
of fortune : I now tremble at the apprehenſion 
of not being admitted into that ſtate, which then 
I would have died to ſhun. May the gods have 
pity on my misfortunes ! and may Hazael re- 
member Minos, whoſe wiſdom he admires, and 
who will, in the realms of Pluto, paſs judgment 
upon us both.” | 
„ Hazael looked upon me with an humane and 
gentle aſpect; and, giving me his hand, raiſed 
me from the ground: © I am no ſtranger, ſaid 
he, to the wiſdom and virtue of Ulyſſes; Mentor 
has often told me, what glory he acquired among 
the Greeks; and fame has ſpread his name to all 
the nations of the Eaſt. Follow me, thou ſon of 
Ulyſſes ! I will be thy father, till thou findeſt him 
from whom thou haſt derived thy being. If I 
had no ſenſe of the glory of Ulyſſes, or of his or 
thy misfortunes, the friendſhip which I bear to 
Mentor, would alone induce me to take you 
under my protection: it is true, J purchaſed him 
as a ſlave, but he is now mine by a nobler con- 
nection; for the money that he coſt me, procu- 
red me the deareſt and moſt valuable of all my 
friends. In him, I have found that wiſdom which 
I fought; and to him, I owe all the love of vir- 
tue that I have acquired: this moment, there- 
fore, I reſtore his freedom, and continue thine ; 
| On I re- 
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I renounce your ſervice, and require only your 
friendſhip.” 

In a moment I paſſed from the moſt piercing 
anguiſh to unutterable joy. I perceived myſelf 
delivered from the moſt imminent danger; I drew 
near to my native country; I was favoured with 
aſſiſtance that might enable me to reach it; I had 
the conſolation of being near a perſon, whoſe love 
for me had no foundation but the love of virtue. 
In a word, whatever could contribute to my fe- 

licity, was comprehended in my meeting with 
Mentor to part no more. 

Hazael proceeded immediately to the port, 
followed by Mentor and myſelf, and we all em- 
barked together: the tranquil waves were divided 
by our oars; gentle zephyrs, which ſported in 
our ſails, ſeemed as it were to animate our veſſel, 
and impel it forward with an eaſy motion: Cy- 
prus quickly diſappeared ; and Hazael, impa- 
tient to know my ſentiments, aſked my opinion 
of the manners of that iſland. I ingenuouſly 
related the dangers to which my youth had been 
expoſed, and the conflict which had agitated my 
boſom : he was touched at my deteſtation of 
vice, and cried out, © Oh! Venus, I acknowledge 
thy power and that of thy ſon; I have burnt in- 
cenſe upon thy altars ; but forgive me, if I abhor 
that infamous effeminacy, which prevails in thy 
dominions, and the brutal indecencies which is 
practiſed at thy feaſts,” 

i He 
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« He then diſcourſed with Mentor, of that 


Firſt Power, which formed the heavens and the 
earth ; of that Infinite and immutable Intelli- 
gence, which though it communicates itſelf to 
all, is not divided ; the Supreme and Univerſal 
Truth, which illuminates the mind, as the ſun 
enlightens the body. He, who has never per- 
ceived this immaculate emanation of Divinity, 


ſaid Hazael, is as much involved in darkneſs as 


thoſe who are born without fight ; he paſſes 
through life in obſcurity, like that which involves 


thoſe regions, where the night is protracted to 


half the year; he has an opinion of his own wiſ- 
dom, but is indeed a fool; he imagines that his 
eye comprehends every object, yet he lives and 
dies without ſeeing any thing; or, at moſt, he 


perceives only ſome fleeting illuſions, which have 


nothing in them of reality ; ſuch is the ſtate of 
every man who is captivated by the pleaſures 
of ſenſe, and allured by the phantoms of imagi- 
nation! Indeed there are none who deſerve the 
appellation of men, but thoſe who venerate and 
obey the dictates of eternal reaſon. It is by this 
reaſon that we are inſpired, when our thoughts 
are good; and by this we are reproved, when 
they are evil; from this we derive intelligence 
and life: it is like an ocean, of which the minds 
of men are but ſmall ftreams, that are quickly 
reabſorbed in the abyſs from which they flowed. 
Though I did not perfectly comprehend this 
diſcourſe, yet I perceived ſomething in it that was 
TT elevated 
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elevated and ſublime ; and my heart caught fire 
at the beams of truth, which glanced within the 
compaſs of my underſtanding. They proceeded. 
to talk of the origin of the gods, of heroes, poets, 
the golden age, and the univerſal deluge ; of the 
moſt antient hiſtories of mankind ; of the river 
of oblivion, in which the ſouls of the dead are 
plunged; the eternal puniſhment inflicted upon 
the wicked in the gloomy gulph of Tartarus; 
and of that happy tranquility enjoyed in the 
fields of Elyſium, by the ſpirits of the juſt, with- 
out a ſingle apprehenſion of a period to their 
bliſs. 

While Hazael and Mentor were converling 
on theſe topics, we perceived ſeveral dolphins 
approaching, whoſe ſcales reſembled azure and 
gold, and whole ſport ſwelled the ſea into waves, 
and covered it with foam : theſe were followed 
by tritons, who, with their ſpiral ſhells, imitated 
the muſic of the trumpet; they ſurrounded the 
chariot of Amphitrite, drawn by ſea horſes whi- 
ter than ſnow, which cutting through the briny 
waves, left behind them long turrows in the 
deep ; fire ſparkled in their eyes, and from their 
noſtrils iſſued clouds of ſmoke: the chariot of 
the goddeſs was a ſhell of a ſurpriſing figure, 
whiter and more bright than ivory; the wheels 
were of burniſhed gold, and ſeemed almoſt to 
fly over the level ſurface of the water : a train of 
nymphs, crowned with flowers, ſwam in a croud 

after the chariot, and their hair flowed looſely 
| 4 | behind 
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behind them, and wantoned in the breeze. The 
| goddeſs held, in one hand, a golden ſceptre, to 
awe the waves to obedience ; and, with the other, 
ſhe held the little god Palemon, her ſon, whom 
ſhe ſuckled upon her lap: ſuch ferenity and 


majeſtic ſweetneſs were expreſſed in her counte- 


nance, that the turbulent winds and gloomy tem- 
peſts diſperſed at her appearance. The tritons 
conducted the horſes with golden reins; and a 
large purple fail, which waved in the air, was 
but half diſtended by a multitude of little ze- 
phyrs, who laboured to ſwell it with their breath. 
In the mid air appeared Æolus, buſy, reſtleſs, 
and vehement; his wrinkled and moroſe coun- 
tenance, his hoarſe and menacing voice, his 
ſhaggy brows, and the ſullen auſterity that gleam- 
ed in his eyes, impoſed ſilence on the rebellious 
North, and repelled the clouds. Enormous 
whales, and all the monſters of the deep, that 
cauſed the briny ſea to ebb and flow with their 
noſtrils, forſook their ſecret receſſes, and came in 
haſte to gaze upon the goddeſs.” 


THE END OF THE FOURTH BOOK. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Tetemachus relates, that on his arrival at Crete, he was 
informed that Idomeneus, the king of that iſland, had, 
for the accompliſhment of a raſh vow, ſacrificed; his 
only ſon; that the Cretans, to revenge the murder of 
the ſon, had driven the father out of the country ; and 
that after long ſuſpence, they were then aſſembled to 
elect a new ſovereign : Telemachus adds, that he was 
admitted into the aſſembly, that he obtained the prize 
in various exerciſes, that he ſolved the queſtions re- 
corded by Minos in his book of inſtitutes ; and that the 
ſages, who were judges of the conteſt, and all the peo- 
ple, having experienced his wiſdom, would have made 

him king. | 


4 FTER admiring this magnificent ſcene, 

X we began to diſcover the mountains of 
Crete; though we could yet with difficulty diſtin- 
guith them from the clouds of heaven and the 
waves of the ſea: we ſoon, however, difcerned- 
the ſummit of mount Ida, towering above the 
neighbouring mountains, as the ſpreading antlers 
of a ſtag are diſtinguiſhed above the tender fawns 
that follow him. By degrees, we diſcovered more 
diſtinctly the coaſt of the iſland, which had the 
appearance of an amphitheatre : as, in Cyprus 
the ſoil was wild and uncultivated; in Crete, it 
was fertilized and enriched, by the labour of its 
inhabitants, with every kind of fruit, 


We 
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We perceived ' innumerable and well- built 
villages, towns, little inferior to cities, and cities 
in the higheſt degree magnificent: there was not 
a field, on which the diligent huſbandman had 
not impreſſed the characters of diligence and la- 
bour ; the plough was every where to be traced; 
brambles or weeds, which are an uſeleſs incum- 
brance to the earth, are unknown in this ifland. 

« We remarked, with pleaſure, the deep val- 
lies, in which numerous herds of cattle were 
grazing among many rivulets that enriched the 
foil ; the fleecy ſheep that were feeding on the 
declivity of the hills, the {ſpacious plains, laden 
with the yellow harveſt from the lap of Ceres, 
and the mountains adorned with the lively ver- 
dure of the vine, with cluſters of grapes already. 
tinged with blue, and promiſed the bleſſing of 
Bacchus, wine, which lulls anxiety to peace. 

« Mentor told us, that he had before been in 
Crete, and communicated to us the obſervations 
he had then made: This iſland, ſaid he, fo 
much admired by all foreigners, and fo famous 
for its hundred cities, produces all the neceſſaries 
of life in great plenty forits innumerable inhabi- 
tants: for the earth is always bountiful to thoſe who 
cultivate it, and its fertile boſom is inexhauſtible: 
the. greater the number of inhabitants in any 
country, if they are induſtrious, the greater 
plenty they enjoy: nor have they any cauſe to 
be jealous of each other; the earth, that benefi- 
cent parent, multiplies her gifts, in proportion 
% Vol. I. 7 to 
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to the number of her children, who merit her 
bounty by their labour. The ambition, and the 
avarice of mankind, are the only ſources of their 
unhappineſs ; every one wiſhes to poſſeſs the por- 
tion of all, and becomes wretched: by the deſire 
of ſuperfluities : if men would be content with 
the ſimplicity of nature, and wiſh only to ſatisfy 
their real wants, plenty, chearfulneſs, concord, 
and tranquility, would be univerſally diffuſed. 

A knowledge of theſe important truths, was 
the glory of Minos, the wiſeſt and the beſt of 
kings: all the wonders of this iſland, are the ef- 
fects of his laws; the education which he pre- 
ſeribed for children, renders the body healthy 
and robuſt, and forms an early habit of fruga- 
lity and labour. Every ſpecies of voluptuouſneſs 
will proportionably debilitate both the body and 
the mind; and no pleaſure 1s propoſed as the 
object of deſire, but that of becoming invincible 
by virtue, and diftinguiſhed by ſuperior glory : 
courage co iſiſts in the contempt of ſuperfluous 
wealth and ſhameful pleaſure; and it is only in 
battle that it conſiſts in the contempt of death. 
Taree vices are puniſhed in Crete, which, in 
every other country, are ſuffered with impunity, 
ingratitude, hypocriſy, and avarice. 

« They require no coercive laws againſt lux- 
ury and oſtentation; for, at Crete, luxury and 
oftentation are not known. Every man labours, 
and no man thinks of amaſſing riches ; labour is 
thought to be ſufficiently recompenced by a lite 
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of quiet and regularity, in which all, that the | 1 
wants of nature have made neceſſary, is enjoyed | 11 
in plenty and in peace. No ſplendid palace nor 1 
coſtly furniture, no magnificent apparel or epi- 
curean feſtivity is permitted: the garments are, ö 
indeed, made of the fineſt wool, and dyed of the 
moſt beautiful colour; but they are plain, and 
without embroidery. Their repaſts are extreme- 
ly temperate, and they drink but little wine. 
Excellent bread, ſuch fruits as the ſeaſon pro- 
duces, and milk, are the chief of their diet; if 
they ever taſte animal food, it is in a ſmall 
quantity, _ plainly dreſſed, and of the coarſeſt 
kind; for they always reſerve the fineſt cattle 
for labour, that agriculture may flouriſh, The 
houſes are neat, convenient and agreeable, but 
without ornament : they are not ignorant of 
architecture, in its utmoſt elegance and magnifi- 
cence ; but the practice of this art is reſerved 
for the temples of the gods, and it is thought 
preſumptuous for mortals to raiſe edifices for 
themſelves, like thoſe of the immortal powers. 
The riches of the Cretans conſiſt in health, vi- 
gour, and courage, peace and union among fa- 
milies, public freedom, plenty of all neceſſary 
things, and contempt of ſuperfluities ; an habit 
of induſtry, a deteſtation of idleneſs, an emula- 
tion in virtue, ſubmiſſion to the laws, and a re- 
verence of the gods.“ 

« I enquired, in what conſiſted the authority 
of the ſovereign ? and Mentor anſwered, The 
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authority of the king is abſolute over the ſubject; 


but the authority of the law is abſolute over 
him ; his power to do good is unlimited, but he 
is reſtrained from doing evil. The laws have 
put the people into his. hands as the moſt valua- 
ble depoſit, upon condition that he ſhall be a 
father to his ſubjects ; for it is the intent of the 
law, that the wiſdom and equity of one man 
ſhall be the happineſs of many, and not that the 


wretchedneſs and flavery of many ſhould gratify 


the pride and luxury of one. The king ought 
to poſſeſs nothing more than the ſubject, but in 
proportion as more is neceſſary to alleviate the 
fatigue of his ſtation, and impreſs upon the 
minds of the pcople a veneration for the perſon 
whoſe duty it is to ſupport the laws. In every 
other reſpect, the king ſhould be more moderate, 
as well in eaſe as in pleaſure, and ſhould be more 
exempt from oſtentation and pride, than any 
other man: he oughr not to be diſtinguiſhed by 
the greatneſs of his wealth, or the variety of his 
enjoy ments, but by more wiſdom, ſuperior vir- 
tue, and more exalted glory than the reſt of 
mankind : abroad he ought to be the defender 
of his country, by commanding her armies; and 
at home, the ſovereign umpire of his people, 
diſtributing juſtice among them, improving their 
morals, and increaſing their felicity. It is not 
for himſelf that the gods have made him king; he is 
exalted, only that he might be the ſervant of the 
public; to the public he owes all his time, his 
care, 
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care, and his affection; for he is worthy of royalty, 
only in proportion as he ſacrifices private enjoy- 
ments to the, public good. Minos directed, that 


his children ſhould not ſucceed to his throne, - 


but upon condition that they ſhould govern by 
theſe maxims ; for he had even a greater tender- 
nels for his people than his fami'y ; and to this 
wiſe inſtitution, Crete owes its happineſs and 
power. Thus did Minos; by his moderation, 
eclipſe the glory of mighty conquerors, who ſa- 
crificed nations to their own vanity, and ima- 
gined they were great. In a word, the juſtice of 
Minos has placed him on an awful tribunal in 


the realms of Pluto, where he diſtributes ever- 


laſting rewards and puniſhments as the [Upreme 
judge 9”; the dead. | 
«« While Mentor entertained us with this dif 
courſe, we arrived at the iſland ; we ſaw the ce- 
lebrated labyrinth which had been built by the 
| ingenious Dædalus, in imitation of that of much 
larger extent which we had ſeen in Egypt. 
While we were contemplating this curious edi- 
fice, we perceived all the coaſt covered with 
people, who gathered in a crowd at a place not 
far diſtant from the ſea; we enquired the cauſe 
of this commotion, and our curioſity was imme- 
diately gratified by a Cretan, named Nauſicrates, 

who gave us the following account. 
“ Tdomeneus, laid he, the fon of Deucalion, 
and grandſon of Minos, accompanied the other 
princes 
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princes of Greece, in their expedition againſt 


Troy; after the deſtruction of that city, he ſet 
ſail” for Crete: but they were overtaken by fo 
furious a ſtorm, that. the pilot and all the expert 
ſeamen on board the veſſel, believed the ſhip- 
wreck to be inevitable. Death was preſent to 
every imagination; every one thought he ſaw the 
abyſs open to ſwallow him; and every one de- 
plored the misfortune, which did not leave him 
the mournful hope of that imperfect repoſe, to 
Which the ſpirits of the departed are admitted 


beyond the waters of the Styx, after funeral rites 


have been paid to the body. Idomeneus, lifting 
up his hands and his eyes to heaven, and in- 
voking the ſovereign of the ſees, O mighty 
Deity, cried he, thou haſt dominion over the 
deep, vouchſafe to hearken to an unfortunate 
ſuppliant! Tf thou wilt protect me from the fu- 
ry of the waves, and reſtore me in ſafety to my 
country, I will ſacrifice to thee the firſt living 
object that I ſee at my return! of 

en the mean time his ſon, inpatient to ſee 
his father, haſted to-meet him with all the ardour 
of filial affection, and pleaſed himſelf with the 
thought of receiving the firſt embrace. Un- 
happy youth! he knew not that he was ruſh- 
ing upon deſtruction. Idomeneus, eſcaping the 
tempeſt, arrived at the defired port, and return- 
ed thanks to Neptune for attending to his vow ; 
but he ſoon perceived the fatal effects it would pro- 
duce: a certain n preſage of misfortune made him 
| repent 
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repent his indeſcretion with the utmoſt anguiſh 
of mind ; he dreaded his arrival among his peo- 
ple, and thought of meeting thoſe who were 
deareſt to him, with horror: but Nemeſis, a 
cruel and inexorable goddeſs, ever vigilant to 
puniſh mankind, and who rejoices to humble 


mortals, and eſpecially preſumptuous kings, 


urged him forward with a fatal and inviſible 
hand. He arrived; but he had ſcarce ventured 
to lift up his eyes, when he beheld his ſon: ſeiz- 
ed with horror, he ſtarted back, pale and trem- 
bling; he turned his eyes on every fide, to find 
another victim, to whom he was leſs tenderly 
allied, but it was too late: in the mean time 
his ſon ſprung to him, and threw his arms about 
his neck ; but perceived, with aſtoniſhment, 
that, inſtead of returning his careſſes, he ſtood 
motionleſs, and at length burſt into a flood of 
tears. 

« O my father, ſaid he, whence this affliction? 
After ſo long an abſence, art thou grieved to re- 
turn to thy people, and reſtore happineſs to thy 
ſon? In what, alas! have I offended? thy eyes 
are ſtill rurned from me, as if they dreaded to 
behold me.” — The father, overwhelmed with 
grief, was unable to reply; but, after ſome ſighs 
had burſt away, he cried out, O! Neptune, 
what a promiſe have Ignade thee? At what a 
price haſt thou preſerved me. from ſhipwreek ! 
O leave me again to the billows and the rocks; 
let me be daſhed to pieces and end my wretched 


life; but preſcrve in ſoa! Cruel unrelenting 


God ! 
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God ! accept my blood, as a recompence for 
his.” . In ſaying theſe words, he ſnatched out his 
ſword, and attempted to, plunge it in his own 
boſom ; but thoſe who were near him, held back 
his hand; and Sophronimus, an interpreter of 
the will of the gods, aſſured him, that he might 
ſatisfy Neptune without the death of his ſon : 

« Your vow, ſaid he, was raſh and barbarous ; 
the gods are not honoured, but offended by cru- 
elty; do not, therefore, violate the laws of na- 
ture, to accompliſh that vow which it was cri- 
minal to make. Provide an hundred bulls, 
whiter than ſnow; decorate the altar of Nep- 
tune with flowers; let theſe victims be thy offer- 
ing, and let a cloud of grateful incenſe aſcend 


in honour of the god.“ 


% Idomeneus, hanging down his head, heard 
this addreſs without reply: : his eyes ſparkled 
with fury, his viſage became ghaſtly, his colour 
changed every moment, and every member 
ſhook with the agony of his mind. His fon, 
touched with his diſtreſs, addreſſed him thus, 
« My father, ſaid he, am I not here ? delay not 
to appeaſe the god to whom thou haſt vowed, 
nor bring down his vengeance upon thy head : 
it thy lite can be redeemed with mine, I will die 
content: ſtrike then, O! my father, and fear 
not that I ſhould ſhrink at de eath, and diſcover a 
weakneſs unworthy of Thy ſon.” 

«© &t this moment Idomeneus, ſtarting from 
his poſture, as if rouzed by the ſcourge | of the 


infernal 
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infernal furies, ſurprized the vigilance bf thoſe 
who were about him, and plunged his ſword in 
the boſom of his ſon : he drew it haſtily back, 
and, while it was yet warm, made an effort to 
ſheath it in his own breaſt; but in this he was 
again prevented. 'The youth, who immediately 
fell, lay weltering in his blood ; his eyes were 
obſcured with the ſhades of death, he attempted 
to open them, but, being unable to endure 
the light, they were immediately cloſed in ever- 


laſting darkneſs. A lily of the field, ftruck at 


the root by the keen ploughſhare, being no 
longer ſupported by the ſtalk, languiſhes and 
| droops upon the ground; and, though all the 
luſtre of its beauty, which attracts the eye, re- 
mains awhile, yet it is no more nouriſhed by the 
earth, nor quickened by a vital principle : thus 
fell the ſon of Idomeneus; cut down, like a 
flower, by an untimely ſtroke, in the firſt bloom 
of his youth. 
„The father, inſenſible through exceſs of 
grief, knew not where he was, what he had 
done, nor what he ought to do; but walked 
with faltering ſteps toward the city, enquiring 
earneſtly for His child. 

In the mean time, the people, moved with 
compaſſion for the youth, and ſeized with horror 
at the cruelty of the father, cried out, that the 
juſtice of the gods had given him over to the 
furies. Rage furniſhed them with weapons; 
one ſnatched a ſtick, others caught up a ſtone, 
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and diſcord infuſed rantour and malignity into 
every boſom. The Cretans, the prudent Cre- 
tans, forgot that virtue Which they ſo much re- 
vered, and renounced their allegiance to their 
King: his friends, therefore, to preſerve him 
Febmn popular fury, conducted him back to the 
fleet, where they attended him on board, and 
once more committed themſelves to the mercy 
of the waves. Idomeneus, recovering from his 
phrenzy, thanked them, for having forced him 
from a country which he had ſtained with the 
blood of his fon, and which, therefore, he could 
not endure to inhabit. The winds wafted them 
to the coaſt of Heſperia, and they are now 
forming a new ſtate in the country of the Sa- 
lentines. | | 

«© The Cretans, now deſtitute of a king to 
hold the reins of government, reſolved to elect 
fuch a perſon in his ſtead, as ſhould adminiſter 
the eſtabliſhed laws of the nation in their utmoſt 
purity : for this purpoſe they have concluded 
upon the following method : the principal inha- 
bitants of the hundred cities have been ſum- 
moned to this place; the ſacrifices which are the 
firſt, ſolemnities of the election, are already be- 
gun; the moſt celebrated ſa ces of all the neigh- 
bouring countries are aſſembled, to propoſe 
queſtions to the candidates as a trial of their 
wildom; and preparations are made for public 
games, in which the candidates are to contend: 
for the Cretans are reſolved, that as their king- 
28 EG bal 
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dom i is the prize, they will beſtow it upon him 
only, who ſhall ſurpaſs all others, in the endow- 
ments of both body and mind; and that they 
may have the better opportunity of making a 
good choice, by encreaſing the number of com- 
petitors, all foreigners are invited to the con- 
0 teſt.” 55 
« Navſicrates, having related theſe aſtoniſhing 
events, Make haſte, TH he, O ſtrangers! to 
our aſſembly, and engage among others in the 
conteſt ; for if the gods decree the victory to 
either of you, he will be the lovercign of our 
iſland.“ We followed him; not with any deſire 
of bearing away the prize, but only that we 
might gratify our curioſity, by being preſent at 
o uncommon a tranſaction. 
« We came to a kind of circus of vaſt extent, 
in the middle of a thick foreſt : within the cir- 
cus was an area prepared for the combatants, 
encompaſſed by a circular bank of freſh turf, 
on which was ſeated an innumerable multitude 
of ſpectators. When we arrived, we were Te- 
ceived with the utmoſt civility ; for the, Cretans 
excel all others, in a ſacred and liber al pertorm- 
ance of the duties of hoſpitality. They cauſed 
us to be ſeated, and invited us to engage in the 
exerciſes. Mentor declined it. on account of his 
age, and Hazael, as being in an ill ſtate of 
health; my youth and vigour left me no excuſe: 
however, I glanced my eye upon Mentor, to 
diſcover has ſentiments ; and I perceived that he 


A wiſbed 
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wiſhed I ſhould engage. I, therefore, accepted 
the offer that had been made me; I threw off 
my apparel, my limbs were anointed with oil, 
and I mingled among the other combatants. A 


rumour immediately paſſed through the whole 


multitude, that the new candidate for the king- 
dom, was the ſon of Ulyſſes; for ſeveral of the 
Cretans, who had been at Ithaca when I was an 
infant, recollected my face. 

The firſt exerciſe was wreſtling. A Rho- 
dian, of about thirty-five years of age, threw all 
that ventured to encounter him: he was yet in 
his full vigour ; his arms were nervous and 
brawny ; his muſcles were diſcovered at every 
motion ; and his hmbs were not leſs ſupple than 
ſtrong. - As he thought no honour was to be 
eained by overcoming ſo feeble an opponent, he 
looked upon me as unworthy of his conqueſt, 
and, viewing me with compaſſion for my youth, 
would have retired ; but I preſſed forward, and 
preſented myſelf before him: we immediately 
ſeized each other, and grappled, till both were 
out of breath; we ſtood ſhoulder to ſhoulder, 
and foot to foot; all our nerves were upon the 
ſtretch, our arms were entwined like ſerpents in 
each other, and each endeavoured to lift his an- 
tagoniſt from the ground: he attempted to throw 


me, ſometimes by ſurprize, and ſometimes by 


mere ſtrength; ſometimes on one fide, and ſome- 
times on the other : but while he was thus prac- 
tifing all his ſkill and force upon me, I threw 


myſelf 
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myſelf forward by a ſudden effort, with ſuch 
violence, that the muſcles of his back giving 
way, he fell to the ground, and drew me over 
him: all his efforts to get me under him, were 
ineffectual ; 1 held him immoveable under me, 
till the multitude ſhoured, Victory to the fon 
of Ulyſſes!” and then I aſſiſted him to riſe, and 
he retired in confuſion. 
ee The combat of the ceſtus was more difficult. 
The ſon of a rich citizen of Samos, had acquired 
ſuch reputation in this exerciſe, that the reſt of 
the candidates yielded to him without conteſt, 
and the hope of victory animated no boſom but 
mine. In an inſtant, I received ſuch blows on 
the head and ſtomach, that blood guſhed from 
my mouth and noſtrils, and a thick miſt ſeemed 
to appear before my eyes: I ſtaggered ; my an- 
tagoniſt preſſed me cloſe, and i was almoſt de- 
prived of breath; but I was reanimated by the 
voice of Mentor, who cried out, © O fon of 
Ulyſfes ! wilt thou ſuffer thyſelf to be vanquiſh- 
ed?” the voice of my friend encouraged me to 
Farther reſiſtance, and rage ſupplied me with new 
ſtrength. I avoided ſeveral blows, under which 
1 muſt otherwiſe have ſunk, and the Samian 
haying miſſed a ſtroke, I (ized the opportunity . 
of his arm being carried away by its own vigour 
and his body bent forward, to aim a blow at 
him that he could not ward off, and I raiſed my 
ceſtus that it might deſcend with greater vio- 
ence: he ſaw my advantage; and, ſtepping 
| back, 
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back, he writhed his body to avoid the ſtroke ; 
by this motion, lofing the equilibrium, I eaſily 
threw him to the ground. As ſoon as he was 
down I offered oaks my hand, which he refuſed, 
and he got up without my efliltance, covered 
with dult and blood; but though he ſhewed the 
utmoſt ſhame ar his defeat, We he was afraid to 
renew the combat. 35 

The chariot races cl The chariots 
were diſtributed by lot, and mine happened to 
be the worſt of the whole number; with re- 
gard both to ſlightneſs and the mettle of the 
horſes. We ſtarted; ; a cloud of duſt aroſe that 
obſcured the ſky. At the beginning of the race, 
1 ſuffered the. others to get before me: but a 
young Lacedemonian, whoſe name was Crantor, 
outſtripped all the reſt; and Polycletus, 2, Cre- 
tan, followed him at a ſmall diſtance. Hippo- 
machus, a kinſman of Idomeneus, who was am- 
bitious to ſucceed him, giving reins to his horſes, 
which were covered with ſweat, leaned forward 
over their necks; and the wheels whirled round 
with ſuch rapidity, that the motion was im- 
rceptible like the wings of an eagle floating 
upon the air. My horſes, which had been 
breathed by degrees, beginning now to exert 
themſclves, ſoon left almoſt all thoſe that had 
Farted with ſuch rapidity, at a great diſtance 
behind them; and Hippomachus, urging his 
Horſes beyond their ſtrength, the moſt vigorous 
of them fell, and put an end to the hopes 'of his 
maſter. 
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maſter. Polycletus, leaning too much over his 
horſes, could not ſecure himſelf againſt a ſudden. 
jolt; the reins were forced out of his hand; he 
was thrown out of his chariot,” and thought 


himſelf happy to have eſcaped with his life. 


Crantor perceiving, with eyes full of indigna- 


tion, that I was now cloſe behind him, redoubled 


his ardour ; ſometimes vowing rich offerings to 
the gods, and ſometimes encouraging his horſes; 


he was afraid I ſhould paſs him, by driving be- 


tween his chariot and the barrier of the courſe ; 
becauſe my horſes, having been leſs exhauſted, 
were able to get before him, if they had room; 
though they ſhould wheel round on the outſide 
of the track : he could have no other recourſe 
than to obſtruct the paſſage z he, therefore, 
though at the hazard of being daſhed to pie- 

ces, drove up fo cloſe to the barrier, that his 

Wheel being forced againſt it, was torn off, and 
his chariot diſmounted. My only intention was 
to turn ſhort, in order to keep clear of him; 
and the next moment, he ſaw me reach-the goal: 
The multitude once more ſnouted, Victory to 

tne ſon of Ulyſſes! It is he, whom the © gods 
have appointed to reign over us!? | 

„We who contended | in the games were Si 
conducted, by the wiſeſt and moſt illuſtrious of 
the Cretans, into a wood, which had been long 


kept ſacred from the vulgar and the prophane; 


where we were convened by thoſe ancient ora- 
ny of wiſdom, whom Minos had appointed to 
preſerve 
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preſerve the laws from violation, and adminiſter 
juſtice to the people. But thoſe only who had 
contended in the games were admitted. The 
ſages opened the book, into which all the laws 
of Minos had been collected: I was touched 
with reverence and humility, when I approached 
theſe fathers of their country, whom age had 
rendered venerable without impairing their vi- 
gour of mind. They ſat, with great order and 
ſolemnity, in a fixed poſture ; their hair was 
white as ſnow, but ſome of them had bur little re- 
maining; and their countenances, though grave, 
were-brightened with a ſagacious ſerenity. ' They 
were not forward to ſpeak; but they ſaid no- 
thing that was not the reſult of mature delibe- 
ration: when their opinions were different, they 
ſupported them with fo much candour and mode- 
ration, that it could ſcarce be believed they were 
not of one mind. A long experience, and cloſe 
application to buſineſs, had given them the moſt 
acute diſcernment and extenſive knowledge; but 
what moſt conduced to the ſtrength and rectitude 
of their judgment, was the ſedate tranquility of 
minds, diveſted of the tumultuous paſſions and 
capricious levity of youth. Wiſdom alone was 
their principle of action; and, by the long and 
habitual practice of virtue, they had ſo corrected 


every irregular diſpoſition, that they taſted, with- 


out alloy, the calm, yet elevated delights of 
reaſon. Theſe awful beings I beheld with ad- 


nen; and wiſhed my days might be con- 
tracted, 
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tracted, that I might immediately arrive at ſo 
defireable an old age; for I perceived youth to 
be a ſtate of infelicity, ſubject to the blind im- 
petuoſity of paſſion, and far from the refinement 
and tranquility of their virtue. 

«© The chief of the aſſembly opened the book, 
in which all the laws of Minos had been writ- 
ten: it was a large volume, uſually kept locked 
up with the richeſt perfumes in a golden box. 
All the ſages Kiſſed it with profound veneration, 
and ſaid, That, next to the gods, from whom 


all good is originally derived, nothing ought to 


be held fo ſacred by mortals, as thoſe laws which 


promote wiſdom, virtue, and happineſs : thoſe, | 


who exerciſe theſe laws for the government of 
others, ſhould themſelves be governed by them; 
for it is the law, and not the man, that ought 
to govern.“ Such were the ſentiments of this 
hoary council: at length, he who preſided pro- 
poſed three queſtions, which were to be reſolved 
by the maxims of Minos. 
The firſt queſtion was, Wo enjoys the 
greateſt freedom among mankind ?“ One an- 
ſwered, that it was a king, who had abſolute 
dominion over his ſubjects, and had triumphed 
over all his enemies : another ſaid, it was he, 
Whoſe riches enabled him to purchaſe whatever 
he deſired: in the opinion of ſome, it was a man 
who had never married, and who was perpetually 


travelling from one country to another, without 


ſubjecting himſelf to the laws of any: others 
Vor. I. R imagined 
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imagined it might be a ſavage, who, living wild 
in the woods, and ſubſiſting himſelf by hunting, 
was independent of all laws, and ſuffered no 
want as an individual: others thoyght of a ſlave, 
immediately after emancipation ; becaule, being 
uſt relieved from the ſeverities of ſervitude, he 
would have a more lively ſenſe of the ſweets of 
liberty : and ſome were of opinion, that a man, 
at the point of death, was more free than all 
others; becauſe death diſcharges every obliga- 
tion, and all mankind united has no Polen) over 
death. 

e When it came to my turn, I was not at a 
loſs for an anſwer, becauſe I remembered what 
had been often told me by Mentor: He en- 
5 joys the greateſt freedom, ſaid I, whoſe freedom 
1 ſlavery itſelf cannot take away: he, and he only 
is free, in whatever country, in whatever ſtation 
of life, who fears the gods, and whoſe fear has 
[ no other object. In other words, he only is 
0 truly free, who is diveſted of all fear and deſire, 
| and who is ſubject only to reaſon and the gods.” 
The fathers looked upon each other with a 

ſmile, and were ſurprized to find my anſwer ex- 
actly the ſame with that of Minos. | 
6 The ſecond queſtion was, Who is the 
moſt unhappy of all men?“ To this, every 
one declared his ſentiments: one ſaid, that the 
moſt unhappy man was he, who was deſtitute 
; of health, wealth, and reputation: another ſaid, 
|. it was he that had no friend: others ſaid, none 
| could 
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could be ſo wretched as thoſe, who had degene- 
rate and ungrateful children: but a native of 
Leſbos, a man celebrated for wiſdom, ſaid, that 
the © moſt unhappy of all men was he who 
thought himſelf fo; beeauſe unhappineſs de- 
pends much lets upon adverſity, than impa- 
rience. The aſſembly heard this opinion with a 
ſhout of acclamation and applauſe; and every. 
one believed that, in this queſtion, the Leſbian 
would be declared victor. But my opinion be- 
ing aſked, J formed my anſwer upon the max- 
ims of Mentor: The moſt unhappy of all men, 
ſaid I, is a king, who imagines he ſhall become 
happy, by rendering others miſerable : his 
wretchedneſs is doubled by his ignorance for, 
as he does not know his misfortune, he can ap- 
ply no remedy ; he is, indeed, afraid to know, 
and he ſuffers ſuch a crowd of ſycophants to 
ſurround him, that truth cannot force her. way 
to him; he is a ſlave to his own paſſions, and 
an utter ſtranger to his duty; he has never 
known the pleaſure of doing good, nor been 
ſenſible of the charms of virtue; he is moſt” de: 
ſervedly wretched, and his miſery, however great, 
is perpetually increaſing; he ruſhes upon his 
own deſtruction, and the gods are prepared to 
overwhelm him with everlaſting puniſhment.” 
The aſſembly acknowledged that I had ſurpaſſed 
the Leſbian, and the judges declared that I had 

expreſſed Ge true ſenſe of Minos. 
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For the third queſtion it was propoſed, 
«© Which of the two ought to be preferred, a 
king who was invincible in war; or a — 
who, without any experience in war, could ad- 
miniſter civil government, with great wiſdom, in 
a time of peace.” The majority determined this 


_ queſtion in favour of the invincible king; for 


{kill to govern in a time of peace, {aid they, will 
be but of little uſe, if the king cannot defend 
his country in time of war, ſince he will him- 
ſelf be diveſted of his authority, and his people 
will become ſlaves to the enemy. Ochers pre- 
ferred the pacific prince, becauſe, as he; would 
have more to fear from a war, he would uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours to avoid it: but they were 
anſwered, that the atchievements of a conqueror 
would not only encreaſc his own glory, but the 
glory of his people, to whom he would, ſub- 
jugate many nations; but that, under a pacific 
government, quiet and ſecurity would fiegene- 
rate into cowardice and ſloth. | 
My opinion was then aſked, and 1 anſwered 
3 „% He, who can only govern either in 
ace or in war, is but half a king; yet a wiſe 
prince, who, by his ſagacity, can diſcover the 
merit of others, and can defend his country 
when it is attacked, if not in perſon, yet by his 
generals, is, in my opinion, to be preferred be- 
tore him, who knows no art but that of war: a 
Prince; whoſe genius 18 entirely military, will levy 
endleſs 
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endleſs wars to extend his dominions; and ruin 
his people to add a new title to his name. If the 
nation is unhappy under his government, what is 
it to them how many more he conquers? A fo- 
reign war, long continued, produces many diſor. 
ders at home: even the victors themſelves become 
licentious during the general confuſion. Conſider 
how / much Greece has ſuffered, by the conqueſt 
of Troy: ſhe was more than ten years deprived 
of her kings; and wherever the flame of war is 
kindled, the laws are violated, agriculture is neg- 
lected, and the ſciences are forgotten. The beſt 
princes, when they have a war to ſuſtain, are com- 
pelled to the fame conduct, which diſgraces the 
worſt, to tolerate licentiouſneſs, and employ the 
unworthy in their ſervice: how many daring 
wretches meet with condign puniſhment in a time 
aof peace, whom it is neceſſary to reward during 
che diſorders of war? No nation was ever govern· 


ed by a victorious prince, that did not ſuffer by - 


his ambition. The victorious, and the vanquiſhs 
ed, are involved almoſt in the ſame ruin, while 
the king grows intoxicated amidſt the tumult of 
a triumph, As he is utterly i oorant of the arts 
of peace, he knows not how to derive any po- 
pular advantages from a ſucceſsful war ; he is 
like a man that defends his own field againſt his 
neighbour, and forcibly takes poſſeſſion. of his 
neighbours alſo, yet can neither plough nor ſow; 
and conſequently reaps no harveſt from either: 
ſuch a man ſeems born to fill the world with vio- 
lence, 
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lence, tumult and deſolation; not to: diffuſe hap- | 
pineſs among his ſubjects by a wiſe and OR 
government. | [i 
« But to return to the pacific prince : 1t ET 
indeed, be confeſſed, that he is not qualified for 
conqueſt ; or, in other words, he is not born to 
diſturb his people, by perpetual hoſtilities, in a 
reſtleſs attempt to ſubjugate others, over whom 
he can have no equitable right: but if he is per- 
fectly qualified for government in time of peace, 
theſe very qualifications will ſecure his ſubjects 
againſt the encroachments of an enemy : his juſ- 
tice, moderation, and quietneſs, render him a good 
neighbour ; he engages in no enterpriſe that can 
interrupt the peace ſubſiſting between him and 
other ſtates; and he faithfully performs all his 
engagements; inſtead of being feared, he is be- 
loved by his allies, and they repoſe an un- 
limited confidence in him: if any reſtleſs, haugh- 
ty and ambitious power ſhould moleſt him, the 
neighbouring princes will - interpoſe in his be- 
half; becauſe, from him, they apprehend no at- 
tempt againſt their own quiet, but have every 
thing to fear frem his enemy. His probity, 
his. fincerity, his moderation, render him the 
arbiter of all the kingdoms that furround his 
__ own: and while the enterpriſing king becomes 
odious, and the common danger unites the 
world againſt him, a glory, ſuperior to that of 
1 comes unlooked- for to the friend of 
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peace, on whom the eyes of every other poten- 
tate are turned, with reverence and affection, as 
the father and the guardian of them all: theſe 
are his advantages abroad, and thoſe at home 
are yet more permanent and conſiderable. Al- 
lowing him qualified to govern in peace, it na- 
turally follows, that he muſt govern by the wi-⸗ 
ſeſt laws: he muſt reſtrain parade and luxury 
he muſt ſuppreſs every art which can only gra- 
tify vice; and encourage thoſe which ſupply the 
neceſſaries of life, eſpecially agriculture, to which 
the principal attention of his people muſt be 
turned: whatever is neceſſary, will then become 
abundant; and the people, being inured to la- 
bour, ſimple in their manners, habituated to 
live upon a little, and, therefore, eaſily gaining 
a ſubſiſtence from the field, will multiply with- 
out end. This kingdom then will ſoon become 
extremely populous; and the people will *be 
healthful, vigorous and robuſt; not enervated 
by luxury, but confirmed in virtue; not ſlaviſhly 
attached to a life of ſloth and- indolence, but 
they will be able to look with contempt upon 
death, and chooſe rather to die, than loſe the 
manly privileges which they enjoy under a wiſe 
prince, no otherwiſe intent upon reigning, than 
to ſubmit the ſupreme direction of the ſtate to 
reaſon. If a neighbouring conqueror ſhould at- 
tack ſuch a people as this, he might probably 
find them unſkilful in marking out a camp, 
forming the order of battle, and erecting engines 
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to beſiege a town; but he would find them in- 
vincible by their numbers, their bravery, their 


| patienceof fatigue, their habit of enduring hard- 


ſhip, their vigour in fights, and the perſeverance 
of that virtue which diſappointment cannot ſub- 
due. Beſides, if their prince has not experience 
ſufficient to command his forces himſelf, he may 
fubſticute ſuch perſons as he knows to be equal 
to the truſt, and uſe them as inſtruments, with- 
out giving up his authority; in the mean time, 
ſuccours may be obtained from his allies; his 
ſubjetts will rather periſh than be brought un- 
der the dominion of another king, who is op- 
preſſive and unjuſt; and the gods themſelves 
will fight in his behalf. Thus will the pacific 


prince be ſuſtained, when his danger is moſt 


imminent : and, therefore, I conclude, that, on 
account of his ignorance in the art of war, he 
is an imperfect king, ſince it diſables him to 


execute one of the principal duties of his ſtation; 


the chaſtiſement of his enemies; yet he is infi- 
nitely ſuperior to a king, who is wholly unac- 
quainted with civil government, and knows no 
art but that of war. 

EI perceived that many perſons in the aſſem- 
bly did not approve the opinion I had been la- 


bouring to maintain; for the greater part of 


mankind, dazzled by the falſe luſtre of victories 
and triumphs, prefer the tumult and ſhew of 
ſucceſsful hoſtilities, to the tranquility of peace, 


and the intrinſic —— of good govern- 


ment. 


* 
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ment. The judges, however, declared, that J 
had delivered the ſentiments of Minos. 

«© The chief of theſe venerable: men cried out, 
The oracle of Apollo, known to all the inha- 
bitants of Crete, is fulfilled : Minos enquired of 
the god, how long his poſterity ſhould govern 
by the laws wh he had eſtabliſned; od he 
was anſwered, Thy poſterity ſhall ceaſe to reign, 
when a ſtranger ſhall land upon this 1fland to 
eſtabliſh the reign of thy laws. We feared the 
arrival of ſome ftranger to make a conqueſt of 
our iſland ; but the misfortunes of Idomeneus, 
and the wiſdom of the fon of Ulyſſes, who, of 
all mortals, beſt underſtands the laws of Mi- 
nos, have unfolded the true ſenſe of che oracle: 
why, therefore, do we delay to crown him, whom 
the gods have appointed to be our king ?” 


THE END OF THE FIFTH BOOK. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Telemachus relates that he refuſed the throne of Crete to 
return to Ithaca: that he propoſed the election of 
Mentor, but that Mentor alſo refuſed to be king: that 
the Cretans then preſſing Mentor to make choice of a 
king for them, he related to them what he had heard 

of the virtues of Ariftodemus, whom they immediately 
proclaimed their ſovereign: that Mentor and Telema- 
chus having then.embarked for Italy, Neptune, to gra- 
tify the reſentment of Venus, een them upon 
the iſland of Calypſo. 9 


ce HE ſages immediately quitted the con- 
ſecrated grove; and the chief, taking 


me by the hand, declared to the people, who were 


waiting impatiently for the deciſion, that the prize 
had been decreed to me. The words were no 
ſooner uttered, than they were followed by an 
univerſal ſhout ; every one cried out, Let the 
ſon of Ulyſſes, a ſecond Minos, be our king!“ 
and the neighbouring mountains rang 3 with the 
Jedlamation. 

After waiting a few moments, I made a ſign 
with my hand, that I deſired to be heard: in this 
interval Mentor whiſpered me, % Wilt thou re- 
nounce thy country? Can ambition obliterate the 
remembrance of Penelope, who longs for thy re- 
turn as the laſt object 4 her hope; "and alienate 
27 thy 


* 
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thy heart from the great Ulyſſes, whom the gods 
have reſolved to reſtore to Ithaca? Theſe words 
rouſed every tender paſſion in my boſom, and 
ſupported me againſt the deſire of dominion. In 


the mean time, the multitude was again become 


motionleſs and ſilent, and I addreſſed them thus: 


<« Illuſtrious Cretans! I am unworthy the dignity 


you offer. The oracle of which you have been 
reminded, does indeed expreſs, that the deſcen- 
dants of Minos ſhall be deprived. of the ſove- 
reignty of Crete, when a ſtranger ſhall eſtabliſh 
the dominion of his laws; but it does not ſay, 
that this ſtranger ſhall be inveſted with the regal 
authority : I am willing to believe, that I am the 
ſtranger foretold by the oracle, and that I have 
accompliſhed the prediction : I arrived upon this 
iſland ; and I have diſcovered the true ſenſe of the 
laws of Minos and I wiſh, that my explanation 
may contribute to join them in the ſovereignty, 
with the man whom your choice ſhall appoint to 
{o important a truſt, As for me, I prefer my 
country, the ſmall and inconſiderable iſland of 
Ithaca, to the hundred cities of Crete, and the 
glory and opulence of this kingdom; permit me, 


therefore, to wander, wherever the fates ſhall 


have marked my courſe. If I have contended in 
your ſports, it was not with the deſire of reigning 
here; but to deſerve your compaſſion and eſteem, 
that you might the more readily afford me the 
means of returning to the place of my nativity : 
I-would rather obey my father Ulyſſes, and be- 
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come the conſolation of Penelope my mother, 
than govern all the nations upon the earth. Vou 
ſee, O Cretans! the ſecret receſſes of my heart: 
I am obliged to leave you, but death only can 
put a period to my gratitude ; your intereſt ſhall 
ever be as dear to me, as my own honour; and 
Telemachus will remember you with affection, 
till death ſhall efface the laſt idea from his 
mind.” | 5 

I had no ſooner finiſhed the laſt ſentence, 
than there roſe from the innumerable multitude 
that ſurrounded me, a deep hoarſe murmur, like 
the claſhing of waves againſt each other in a 
ſtorm. Some queſtioned, whether I was not ſome 
deity under the appearance of a man; others af- 
firmed, that they had ſeen me in foreign countries, 
and knew me to be Telemachus; and many cried 
out, that I ought to be compelled to aſcend the 
throne of Idomeneus : at length I reſumed my 
diſcourſe, and they were again ſilent, ina moment, 


not knowing but that I was now about to accept 


what before I had refuſed. “ Permit me, faid I, 
O Cretans! to diſcover my ſentiments without 
diſguiſe; I believe you to be the wiſeſt of all peo- 


ple; and yet there is one important diſtinction, 


which I think you have not made : your choice 
ought not to fall upon the man who is beſt ac- 
quainted with the theory of your laws, but he, 
Who, with the moſt ſteady virtue, has reduced 
them to practice. As for me, I am but a youth, 


cont guently, without experience, and ſub- 
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ject to the violence of impetuous paſſions: it is 
fitter for me to learn, by obedience, how to com- 
mand hereafter, than to practiſe ſo important a 
ſcience at preſent. Do not, therefore, ſeek a man, 
who has conquered others in any exerciſes of the 
mind or of the body; but one who has obtained 
the conqueſt over himſelf : ſeek a man, who has 
the laws written upon his heart: let not your 
choice be determined by his words, but by his 
actions.” 

© The ble fathers, charmed "i theſe 
ſentiments, and hearing the applauſe of the aſſem- 
bly grow ſtill louder, addreſſed me in theſe terms: 
« Since the gods have deprived us of the hope of 
ſeeing you reign over us; aſſiſt us, at leaſt, in the 
choice of a king, who will eſtabliſh the reign of , 
our laws. Is any man known to you, who i 1s 
capable of governing with ſuch moderation?“ 
„There is a man, ſaid I, to whom I owe what- 
ever you eſteem in me, whoſe wiſdom has ſpoken 
by my lips, and whoſe converſation ſuggeſted 
every ſentiment which you have approved.” 
At that inſtant, the eyes of the whole aſſembly 
were turned upon Mentor, whom I took by the 
hand, and pretented to them : I then related the 
protection which he had afforded to my infancy, 
the dangers from which he had delivered me, and 
the misfortunes that hefel me when I rejected his 
counſel. Mentor had, till now, ftood unnoticed 
among the crowd, for his habit was plain, his 
counte- 
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countenance was modeſt, he ſpake little, and had 
an air of coldneſs and reſerve: but, when he was 
attentively obſerved, a dignity and firmneſs, not 
to be deſcribed, were diſcovered in his coun- 
tenance; a peculiar vivacity was vifible in his 
eyes, and every motion expreſſed uncommon vi- 
gour and activity. Some queſtions were propoſed 
his anſwers excited univerſal admiration, and the 
throne was immediately offered him : he refuſed 
it, however, without the leaſt emotion; and ſaid, 
that he preferred the ſweets of a private life, to the- 


ſplendour of royalty; that the beſt kings were 


almoſt neceſſarily unhappy, becauſe they were 
ſeldom able to effect the good which they deſign- 
ed; and were often betrayed, by the circumven- 
tion of ſycophants, to the perpetration of evils 
which they intended to prevent. © If ſervitude, 
continued he, is a ſtate of wretchedneſs, royalty 
is equally fo, for royalty is only ſervitude in diſ- 
guiſe; a king is always dependent upon thoſe, by 
whom he muſt enforce his commands: happy are 
thoſe who are not compelled to govern! The toll 
of government implies the ſacrifice of private li- 
berty ro public advantage, which our country 
only can claim, and which thoſe alone who are 

inveſted with ſupreme authority can owe !*? 
The Cretans were at firſt ſtruck ſilent with 
aſtoniſhment ; but at length, recovering them- 
ſelves, they aſked Mentor, what perſon he would 
adviſe them to chuſe. A man, ſaid Mentor, 
who well knows the people he 1s to govern; and 
5 W HI 
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who is alſo ſufficiently acquainted with govern- 
ment, to fear it as a ſtate of difficulty and dan- 
ger: he who deſires royalty, knows not the duties 
which royalty requires; and by him, who is ip- 
norant of them, they can never be fulfilled: ſuch 
a man wiſhes. regal authority, only to gratify him- 
ſelf; but it ſhould be intruſted with him on- 


ly, who would not accept it but for the ove of : 


others.” 


The whole WP aſtoniſhed to ſee two 
ſtrangers v refuſe a kingdom, which ſo many others 
had fought, began to enquire who had conducted 
them to Crete : Nauſicrates, who had accompa- 
nied us from the port to the circus, immediately 
pointed to Hazael, with whom Mentor and my- 
ſelf had failed from the iſland of Cyprus: but 
their aſtoniſhment was increaſed, when they un- 
derſtood that Mentor, who had juſt refuſed to be 
the ſovereign of Crete, had lately been the ſlave 
of Hazael; that Hazael, ſtruck with the wiſdom 
and virtue of his ſlave, now conſidered him as his 
counſellor and moſt valuable friend; and that 
he was come from Damaſcus in Syria, that he 
might acquaint himſelf with the laws of Mi- 


nos; ſo ardent was the paſſion for wiſdom which 


engroſſed his heart. 
<« 'The ſages then, addreſſing theniſbves to 5 
zael, ſaid, * We do not preſume to offer to Ha- 
zael, the crown which has been refuſed by Men- 
tor, becauſe we believe the {ſentiments of both to 
be the ſame: you deſpiſe mankind too much to 
undertake 
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undertake the taſk of ruling them: you have too 
little eſteem for wealth, and the ſplendour of roy 
alty, to purchaſe them at the 0 of thoſe toils 
which are annexed to government.“ H azael re- 
plied, © Think not, O Cretans! that I contemn 
mankind ;- or that I am inſenſible to the glory, 
that rewards the labour by which they are ren- 
dered virtuous and happy: but this labour, how- 
ever glorious, is attended with fatigue and pain ; 
and the external glitter of regal pomp captivates 
only the fooliſh and the vain. Eife is ſhort, and 
greatneſs rather irritates than gratifies the paſſions; 
it is one of thoſe deceitful acquiſitions,which I am 
come ſo far to learn, not to obtain, but to deſpiſe. 
Farewel! I have no wiſh but to return once more 
to retirement and tranquillity, where my ſoul may 
feaſt on knowledge; and where that hope of a 
more happy life, after this, which is deriyed from 
virtue, may aitord me confolation under the in- 
firmities of old age: or, if I had a wiſh beſides 
this, it ſhould not be for a throne, but never to 
be (eparated 1 from the two perſons who now ſtand | 
before you.” | 
The Cretans then, addreſſing themſelves to 
Mentor, cried, < Tell us, O thou wiſeſt and great- 
eſt of mortals ! tell us, who ſhall be our king ? 2 
We will not ſuffer thee to depart, till thou haſt 
directed this important choice.” He immediately 
anſwered : As I ſtood among the crowd of ſpec- 
tators, I perceived a man, who, in the midſt of 
all that tumult and impatience, during the ſports, 
| appeared 
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appeared recollected and ſedate ; he was ſtill vi- 
gorous, though advanced in years; upon enqui- 
ring who he was, I was anſwered that his name 
was Ariſtodemus. I afterwards heard {ome that 
ſtood near, acquaint him, that his two ſons were 
among thoſe who had entered the liſts; but he ex- 
preſſed no ſatisfaction at the news: he ſaid, That 
he loved one of them too well, to wiſh him ex- 
poſed to the dangers of royalty; and that he had 
too great a regard for his country, to with it 
ſhould be governed by the other.” From hence 
I concluded, that the old man loved one of his 
ſons who had virtue, with a rational affection ; 
and that he was too wile, to indulge the other in 
licentiouſneſs. My curioſity increaſing, I enquired 
more particularly into the circumitances of his 
lite, and one of the citizens gave me this account! 
« Ariſtodemus, ſaid he, bore arms in the ſervice 
of his country many year; and is almoſt covered 
with wounds ; but his abhorrence of inſincerity 
and adulation, rendered him diſagreeable to Ido. 
meneus, who, therefore, declined his ſervices, 
when he went to the ſiege of Troy; he found it 
diſagreeable to be kept in perpetual anxiety by a 
man, who gave him ſuch prudent counſel as he 
could not but · pprove, yet wanted reſolution to 
follow: he was alſo jealous of the glory which he 
knew Ariſtodemus would not fail to acquire, 
The king, therefore, forgetting his paſt ſervices, 
left him here expoſed to the diſtreſſes of pover:;, 
and to the {corn of the ignorant and the ſordid, 
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who conſider nothing meritorious but riches. 
With this poverty, Ariſtodemus is contented; 
and lives chearfully in a remote corner of the 
iſland, where he cultivates a few acres of ground: 


with his own hands. In this employment, he is 


aſſiſted by one of his ſons, whom he loves with 
great tenderneſs ; and labour and frugality have 
made them happy, in the poſſeſſion of whatever 
is neceſſary to a life of rural ſimplicity. The 
good old man diſtributes among the ſick, and 
the neceſſitous, whatever is more than neceſſary 
for himſelf and his two ſons ; the youth he ſti- 
mulates to induſtry ; he. exhorts the refractory, 
and inſtructs the ignorant; he is the arbitrator of 
every diſpute, and the father of every family; in 
his own, he conſiders no circumſtance as unfor- 
tunate, but the having a younger ſon who is deaf 
to his admonitions. The father, after having long 
endured his irregularities, in hopes of correcting 
them, has at length expelled him from his fami- 
ly; and the fon has ſince given himſelf up to am- 
bition and the groſſeſt ſe actuality,” 

e Such, O Cretans ! is the account that was 
given me of Ariſtodemus; whether it is true or 
falſe, you beſt can judge. But, if this man is, 
indeed, ſuch as he has been repreſented, why have 
public exerciſes been appointed, and to what pur- 
pole have ye aſſombled lo many ſtrangers ? You 
have among you a man whom you well know, 
and by whom you are well known: a man who 
is cxpert in war, and whole courage has ſuſtained 

him, 
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him, not only againſt the ſpear and the dart, but 


the formidable aſſaults of poverty; who has de- 


ſpiſed the riches that are acquired by flattery, 


who delights in labour, and knows the advantages 
which are derived to the public from agriculture; 
who deſpiſes parade and pomp, and whole paſ- 
ſions are under the controul of reaſon; for even 
the parental affection, which in others is ſo often 
a blind inſtinct, acts, in him, as a rational and a 
moral principle; fince, of two fons, he cheriſhes 
one for his virtue, and renounces the other for his 
vices: in a word, a man, who is already the fa- 
ther of the people. In this man, behold your 
king! if you earneſtly deſire to be governed by 
the laws of Minos.” | 

« The multitude immediately cried out, Ari- 
ſtodemus is, indeed, the man you have repreſented 
him; Ariſtodemus is worthy of a ſceptre !” The 
fathers of the council fent for him, and he was 
immediately ſought among the crowd, where he 
was mixed with the very loweſt of the people. 
When he appeared before the aſſembly, he was 
perfectly calm and unconcerned; and when he 
was told, that the people had determined to make 
him king, he anſwered, that he would not accept 
of the office, but upon three conditions: “ Firſt, 
fays he, that I ſhall be permitted to ſurrender my 
crown at the end of two years, it within that time, 
1 do not render you better than you are, or if you 
Mall reſiſt the execution of the laws; ſecondly, 
that I ſhall be ſtill at liberty to live in a plain and 
| 8 frugal 
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140 The ADrvEnTURES Book VI. 
frugal manner ; thirdly, that my ſons ſhall not 
rank above their fellow citizens, and, after'my 
death, ſhall be ted. without diſtinction, ac- 
cording to their merit.” e 

At thele words, a thouſand joyful acclama- 
tions rent the air; the diadem was placed upon 
the head of Ariſtodemus, by the chief of the 
venerable guardians of the law; and ſacrifices 
were oticred to Jupiter and the other ſuperior 
deities. Ariſtodemus made us preſents, not in- 
deed with an oftentatious magnificence uſual 
among kings, but a noble ſimplicity, He pre- 
| ſented to Hazael a copy of the laws of Minos 
| written by the legiſlator himſelf, and a collection 
| of tracts which contained the compleat hiſtory of 
| Crete trom the time of Satura and the golden 
| | age; he ſtored his veſſel with every kind of fruit 
| 


that is cxccllent in Crete, and unknown in Syria 
and offered him whatever aſſiſtance he might re- 
> quire. | 

8 As we were now 1mpatient to depart, he 
j 1 * a veſſel to be immediately prepared for 
MH he manned it with a great number of able 
. e and ſome of his beſt ſoldiers; and he put 

| on board for us proviſion and apparel. At that 

| inſtant the wind became fair for Ithaca; but as 

| Hazacl was bound on a contrary courſe, it com- 

| pelled him to continue at Crete. He took leave 

| of us with great tenderneſs ; and embraced us as 

1 friends, whom he ſhould never behold again. 
| * The gods, ſaid he, are juſt ; they are witneſſes 

| 0 
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to a friendſhip, which has no other baſis than that 
of virtue: and, therefore, they will one day re- 
ſtore us to each other; and thoſe happy fields, in 
which the juſt are ſaid to enjoy eyerlaſting reſt, 
ſhall ſee our ſpirits reunited never to be ſeparated 
more, O! that my aſhes allo might reſt with 
yours!” In pronouncing theſe words, he poured 
forth a torrent of tears, and his words became in- 
articulate with grief : our eyes overflowed with 
equal tenderneſs and regret. 

„ Our parting with Ariſtodemus was equally 
affecting. As you have made me a king, ſaid 
he, remember the dangers to which you have ex- 
poſed me] Implore the gods, to irradiate my 
mind with wiſdom from above, that I may as 
far excel others in virtue, as I ſurpaſs them in 
authority. May they conduct you in ſafety to 
your country, abate the infolence of your ene- 
mies, and give you the joy to behold Ulyſſes 
again upon the throne of Ithaca, ſupremely hap- 
py in the poſſeſſion of Penelope and peace. To 
thee, Telemachus, I have given a good veſſel, well 
manned with mariners and ſoldiers, who may aſſiſt 
thee againſt thoſe violators of juſtice who perſecute 
thy mother. As to thee, Mentor, thy wiſdom is ſuf- 
ficient; poſſeſſing this, thou haſt need of nothing: 
all that I can give, would be ſuperfluous; and 
all that I can with, is precluded. Adieu to both! 
and may you long be the felicity of each other! 
Forget not Ariſtodemus; and if ever the Ithacians 

ſhould need the aſſiſtance of the Cretans, depend 


upon 
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upon my friendſhip to the laſt moment of my 
life.“ He then embraced us, and, in thanking 
hin, we had not power to repreſs our tears. 
„The wind, which now ſwelled our fails, pro- 
miſcd us a happy voyage. Mount Ida already 
appeared but like a hillock, the ſhores in a ſhort 
time totally diſappeared, and the coaſt of Pelo- 
poneſus ſeemed advancing into the ſea to meet 
us. But a tempeſt ſuddenly obſcured the face of 
heaven, and irritated the billows of the deep; 
night ruſhed upon us with rapidity, and death 
preſented himſelf in all his terrors. It was thee, 
O Neptune with thy ſplendid trident, that agi- 
rated the ocean to its remoteſt ſhores: Venus, to 
revenge the contempt with which we had treated 
her evcn in her temple at Cythera, haſted to this 
deity, whom ſhe addreſſed with a voice broken by 
grief, her lovely eyes ſwimming in tears: thus, at 
leaſt, I have been informed by Mentor, who is 
acquainted with celeſtial things: * Wilt thou ſuf. 
fer, {aid the, theſe impious men to deride my pow- 
er with impunity 2 My power has been confeſſed 
by the gods themſelves ; and yet all who acknow- 
ledge it in my favourite iſland, theſe preſump- 
tuous mortals have dared to condemn: they pride 
themſelves in the auſterity of wiſdom, which was 
never warmed by the rays of beauty; and they 
deſpiſe, as foily, the delights of love: haſt thou 
forgot that I was born in thy dominions? where- 
fore doſt thou oY to bury in this profound 


abyls s, the two wretches whom I abhor?“ 


She 
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« She had ſcarce done ſpeaking, when Nep- 


tune ſwelled the waves into mountains that reach- 


ed the ſkies ; and Venus, ſmiling upon the ſtorm, 


believed our wreck to be inevitable. Our pilot 
cried out, in confuſion and deſpair, that he could 
no longer withſtand the fury of the winds, which 
drove us upon the rocks with irreſiſtible violence; 


our maſt was broken by a ſudden guſt; and, im- 


mediately after, we heard the crags of the rocks 
that were under water, rend the bottom of our 


veſſel: the water flowed in on every fide, the 
veſſel ſunk, and the mariners ſent up a mournful 


cry of diſtreſs to heaven. I threw my arms round 
Mentor, and ſaid to him, Death is now appa- 
rent; it will become us to meet him with intre- 
pidity. The gods have delivered us from ſo 
many perils, that we may now periſh in this: let 
us die, then, my dear Mentor; let us ſubmit to 
the irreverſible decree; it is ſome conſolation to 
me, that I die with you; it is in vain to oppoſe 
our lives. againſt the tempeſt.” Mentor anſwer- 
ed: © True courage ever finds a reſource: it is 
not enough that we expect death with tranquillr- 
ty: we ought, without dreading: the event, to 
continue our utmoſt efforts to repel this king of 
terrors. Let us ſeize on ſome. fragment of the 
veſſel; and while this timid and confuſed multi- 

tude deplore the loſs of life, without endeavour- 

ing to preſerve it, let us not loſe a moment to 

preſerve our own.” Immediately he fnatched up 
an axe, and divided the ſplinter that (till held the 
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broken maſt together, which, falling croſs the 


veſſel, had laid it on one ſide: the top of the maſt 
already lay in the water; and Mentor, now puſh- 
ing off the other end, leaped upon it in the midſt 
of the raging waves; and calling me by my name, 
encouraged me to follow his example. As a 
mighty oak, when the winds combined againſt 
it, exerts their power, ſtands firm on its root, 
mocking their rage, and its leaves only are ſha- 
ken by the tempeſt ; ſo Mentor, who was not 
only undaunted, but ſerene, appeared ſuperior to 
the power of the winds and waves. I followed 
him; and the force of his example, who could 
have reſiſted? we ſteered ourſelves upon the float- 
ing maſt, which was more than ſufficient to ſuſtain 
us both; and, therefore, rendered us a moſt im- 
portant ſervice; for if we had been obliged to 
ſwim merely, without ſomething to reſt on, our 
ſtrength muſt have been ſoon exhauſted. The 
maſt, however, on which we ſate, was often over- 
turned by the tempeſt, notwithſtanding its bulk; 
ſo that we were as often plunged into the briny 
water, which ruſhed in at our mouths, ears, and 
noſtrils; and it was not, without the utmoſt la- 
bour and difficulty, that. we recovered our ſeat : 
ſometimes a wave, ſwelled into a mountain, roll- 
ed over us; and we then clang and ſecured our 
hold, leſt the maſt, on which depended all our 
hopes of ſafety, ſhould be ariyen from under us 
in the ſhock. 2 
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&« While we were in this dreadful ſituation, 
Mentor, who poſſeſſed the ſame tranquillity that 
he does now on that bank of tutf, addreſſed 
me in theſe words: Canſt thou believe, Telema- 
chus, that the winds and waves are the arbiters 
of life and death? Canſt thou periſh by their 
rage, without the direction of heaven? Every 
event is determined by the gods; let them, 
therefore, and not the ſea, be the object of thy 
fear. Wert thou already at the bottom of this 
ocean, the hand of Jove could raiſe thee up; or 
ſhouldſt thou be exalted to the ſummit of Olym- 
pus, and behold the ſtars rolling under thy feet, 
the hand of Jove could again plunge thee into 
this abyſs, or caſt thee Hehdlong:3 into the Aames 
of gloomy Tartarus.” heard and admired this 
diſcourſe; but, though ir afforded me ſome degree 
of comfort, my mind was too much depreſſed 
and confuſed to make him any anſwer. He ſaw 
me not, nor could | ſee him: we paſſed the whole 
night, ſhivering with cold, in a ſtare between life 
and death ; not knowing whither the ſtorm 
was driving us. At length the wind began to 
abate: and the bellowing ſea reſembled a perſon, 
whoſe anger, after having been long irritated, is 
exhauſted by its own vehemence, and ſubſides in 
murmurs of diſcontent. The noiſe of the ſurge 
gradually died away; and the waves were not 
higher than the furrows of a ploughed field. 

& And now, Aurora advanced to throw open 
the gates of heaven to the ſun, and cheared us 
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with the promiſe of a day ſerene; the Eaſt glow- 
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ed, as if on fire; and the ſtars, which had been 
ſo long hidden, juſt appeared, and fled at the ap- 
proach of Phæbus. We now deſcried land at a 
diſtance ; the breeze wafted us towards it; and 
hope revived in my boſom: but we beheld none 
of our companions ; it is probable that they re- 
Higned themſelves to the tempeſt in deſpair, and 
ſunk with the veſſel : as we approached nearer to 
the ſhore, the ſea drove us upon the rocks ; 
againſt which we ſhould have been daſhed to 
Pieces, but that we received the ſhock againſt 
the end of the maſt, which Mentor rendered as 
ſerviceable upon this occaſion, as the beſt rudder 
could have been in the hands of the moſt ſkilful 
pilot. Thus, having eſcaped thoſe dreadful ene- 
mies, we found the reſt of the coaſt riſe from the 
fea, with a ſmooth and eaſy aſcent; and floating at 
eaſe upon a gentle tide, we ſoon reached the ſands 
with our feet. There we were diſcovered by the 
goddeſs, who inhabits this happy iſland ; and 
there ſhe vouchſafed to give us a favourable re- 


ception. 


THE END OF THE SIXTH BOOK, 


BOOK 


1 


BOOK vn. 


ARGUMENT. 


Calypſo admires Telemachus for his adventures, and ex- 
erts all her power to detain him in her iſland, by in- 
citing him to return her paſſion; Mentor by his advice 
ſupports Telemachus, as well againſt the artifices of 
Calypſo, as the power of Cupid, whom Venus ſends 
to her aſſiſtance. Telemachus, however, and the nymph 

Eucharis become mutually enamoured of each other, 
which provokes Calypſo firſt to jealouſy, and then to 
rage; and ſhe ſwears by the Styx that Telemachus 
ſhall leave her iſland: ſhe is conſoled by Cupid, who 
excites the nymphs to burn the veſſel which had been 
built by Mentor, while Mentor was labouring to get 
Telemachus on board. Telemachus feels a ſecret joy 

at this event: Mentor, who perceives it, puſhes him 
from a rock into the ſea, and leaps after him, that 


they may ſwim to anather veſſel, which they perceived 
not far diſtant from the ſhore. ; 


Elemachus having concluded the relation 

of his adventures, the nymphs, whoſe 

eyes had till then been immoveably fixed upon 
him, looked at each other with aſtoniſhmenr. 
„What are theſe men, ſaid they, thus favoured 
by the gods? haſt thou ever heard of ſuch mar- 


vellous adventures ? The ſon of Ulyſſes already 


ſurpaſſes his father in eloquence, in wiſdom, and 
in courage]! What an aſpect ! what manly beau- 
iy! what a mixture of dignity and complacence, 
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143 The ADpVEN TURES Book VII. 
of firmneſs and modeſty ! If he was not known 
to be the offspring of a mortal, he might eaſily 
| be miltaken for a god, for Bacchus, for Mercury, 
=" or, perhaps, even for Apollo himſelf ! But who 
| 5 is this Mentor? his firſt appearance is that of a 
man obſcurely born, and of a mean condition; 
but when we view him with attention, ſomething. 
inexpreſſible is diſcovered, ſomething chat f is more 
than mortal! | 

' Calypſo heard theſe exclamations with a con- 
fuſion which ſhe could not conceal; her roving 
eyes, were inceſſantly glancing from Mentor to 
Telemachus, and from Telemachus-to Mentor : 
ſometimes ſhe wiſhed a repetition of the ſtory to 
which ſhe had liſtened with ſo much delight, and 
as often ſuppreſſed her wiſhes. At length, riſing 
haſtily from her ſeat, and, taking Telemachus 
with her, ſhe retired to a neighbouring groye of 
myrtle, where ſhe laboured, with all her-art, to 
leam from him, whether Mentor was not a Deity, 
concealed under the appearance of a man: it 
was not, however, in the power of Telemachus 
to ſatisfy her curioſity; for Minerva, who ac- 
companicd him in the likeneſs of Mentor, Fought 


—— 


was, beſides, deſirous to prove him! in the great- 
eſt dangers; and, had he known that Minerva 
was his companion, no fortitude would' have been 
neceſſary to ſuſtain him againſt any evil, how- 
ever dreadful and however near. Telemachus, 
erefore, miſtaking. his divine companion for 
T- Mentor, | 


— 
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Mentor, all the artifices of Calypſo to diſcover” 


what ſhe wiſhed to know, proved ineffectual. 


In the mean time, all the nymphs ting 
round Mentor, amuſed themſelves by afking him 
queſtions: one enquired the particulars of his 


journey into Ethiopia, another deſired to know 
what he had ſeen at Damaſcus, and à third aſked 


him whether he had known Ulyſſes before the 


ſiege of Troy. He anfwered them all with com- 
placence and affability; and, though he uſed no 


ſtudied ornaments of ſpeech, his expreſſion was 


ſignificant and graceful. The return of Calypſo 


ſoon put an end to this converſation: her nymphs 


then began to gather flowers, and to ſing for the 
amuſement of Ten and the ne Men- 
tor aſide, to converſe with him. 

Sleep ſteals not upon the eyes of the weary; 
with ſuch a ſweet and gentle, though irreſiſtible! 
influence, as the words of the goddeſs inſinuated 
themſelves to enchant the heart of Mentor; but, 


in him, there was ſomething whichdefeated her 


eloquence, and eluded her beauty; ſomething as 
much ſuperior to the power of Calypſo, as the 
rock, that hides its foundation in the centre, and 
Its ſummit in the clouds, is ſuperior to the fury 
af the winds. Mentor, immoveable in the pur- 
poles of his on wiſdom, ſuffered the goddeſs to 
exert all her arts againſt him, with the utmoſt 
indifference and ſecurity: ſometimes he would let 
her deceive herſelf, with the hope of having em- 
þarraſſed him by her queſtions, and betrayed: him: 
» | - aint9 
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into the involuntary diſcovery of himſelf; but 
juft as ſhe thought her curioſity was on the point 
of being gratified, her expectations were 'diſap- 
pointed, all her conjectures were overthrown, - 
and, by ſome ſhort and unexpected anſwer, ſhe 
"was again overwhelmed in perplexity. 
Thus, day after day, Calypſo paſſed; ſome-- 
times flattering Telemachus, and ſometimes la- 
bouring to alienate him from Mentor, of whom 
the no longer hoped to obtain the intelligence ſhe 
deſired. She employed the moſt beautiful of her 
nymphs to create the flame of love in the breaſt 
of the young hero; and, that ſhe might ſucceed, 
ſhe was aſſiſted in her deſigns againſt him, by a 
deity,” whoſe power was ſuperior to her own. 
Venus, burning with reſentment againſt Men- 
tor and Telemachus, for having treated the wor- 
ſhip which ſhe: received at the iſland of Cyprus 
with diſdain; to fee that theſe two preſumptuous 
mortals had eſcaped the rage of winds and ſeas, 
in the tempeſt raiſed by Neptune, filled her breaſt 
with indignation and grief: ſhe preferred her 
complaints to Jupiter, and from his ſuperior 
power ſhe hoped more effectual redreſs. But the 
father of the gods only ſmiled at her remon- 
ſtrances; and, without acquainting her that Te- 
lemachus had been preſerved by Minerva in the 
likeneſs of Mentor, he left her at liberty to gra- 
fy her reſentment as ſhe could. She immediate- 
ly quitted Olympus: and thoughtleſs of all the 
nich perfumes that were burning on her altars 
at 
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at Cythera, Idalia, and Paphos, mounted her cha- 
riot drawn by doves, and called her fon: the 
grief which was diffuſed over her countenance, 
added new graces to her beauty, and ſhe addreſſed 
the god of love in the following terms: _ 

« Who, my ſon, will henceforth pay us ado- 
ration, if thoſe, who deſpiſe our power, eſcape 
unpuniſhed ? make haſte, therefore, to ſecure our 
honour, and let thy arrows pierce thoſe two in- 
ſenſible wretches : attend me to that iſland, and 
I will ſpeak to Calypſo.” Thus ſpoke the god- 
deſs; and, gliding through the air, ſurrounded 
by a cloud which the ſun had tinged with a golden 
| hue, ſhe preſented herſelf before Calypſo, who 
was ſitting penſive and alone by the margin of a 
fountain, at ſome diſtance from her grott. | 

« Unhappy goddeſs! ſaid ſhe; thou haft al- 
ready been deſpiſed and deſerted by the ungrate- 
ful Ulyſſes; and the ſon, yet more obdurate than 
the father, is now preparing to repeat the inſult. 
But Love himſelf is come to avenge thee : I will 
leave him with thee ; and he ſhall remain among 
your nymphs, as Bacchus did once among thoſe 
of the iſland of Naxos, who cheriſhed him in his 
infancy. Telemachus will regard him as a child; 
and not being upon his guard againſt him, will 
ſoon be ſenſible of his power.” The queen of 
beauty then turaing from Calypſo, reaſcended 
to Olympus, in the golden cloud from which ſhe 
had alighted upon the earth; leaving behind her 
A n of ambroſial fragrance, which, expanding 

2 by 
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by degrees, filled all the a of Calypſo with 
perfume. | 
| Cupid remained in the arms of Calypſo; who, 
though a goddeſs, felt his fires diffuſed in her 
breaſt. It happened that a nymph, whoſe name 
was Eucharis, was now near her; and Calypſo 
put the boy into her arms. This was, indeed, a 
preſent relief; but alas! it was too dearly pur- 
chaſed. At firſt, nothing could appear more in- 
nocent, gentle, lovely, and engaging, than this 
infant: his playful careſſes, and perpetual ſmiles, 
might well have perſuaded all about him, that 
he was born only to impart pleaſure ; but the 
moment the heart is open to his indearments, it 
feels that they have a kind of malignant power. 
The boy is, beyond conception, deceitful and 
malicious; he careſſes, but to betray z and his 
ſmiles are produced, by the miſchiefs that he 
has perpetrated, or that he meditates. Bur, 
with all his power and ſubtilty, he did not dare 
to approach Mentor: in Mentor there was a 
ſeverity of virtue, that intimidated him: he knew 
alſo, by a ſecret ſenſation, that this ftranger was 
invulnerable, and could not be wounded by his 
arrows. The nymphs, indeed, were ſoon ſenſible 
of his power; but the wound which they could 
not cure, they were very careful to conceal. 
Telemachus, who ſaw the boy playing with 
the nymphs, was aſtoniſhed at his beauty and 
ſweetneſs : he ſometimes embraced him, ſome- 


times ſet him on his knee, and frequently en- 
folded 
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folded him in his arms. He ſoon became ſenſi- 
ble of a certain diſquietude, of which he could 
not diſcover the cauſe; and the more he endea- 
voured to remove it by innocent amuſements, 
the more reſtleſs and enervated he grew. © Ob- 


ſerve theſe nymphs, ſaid he to Mentor, how dif- 


ferent are they from the women that we have 
ſeen in the iſland of Cyprus, whoſe indecent be- 
haviour rendered them diſguſting in ſpight of 
their charms ? In theſe immortal beauties, ſays 
he, there is an artleſs innocence, a modeſty, 
a ſimplicity, which captivates.” The youth 
bluſhed as he ſpoke, without knowing the rea- 
ſon; he could neither forbear ſpeaking, nor knew 
how to proceed when he had begun. His 
words were interrupted and incoherent, always 
obſcure, and ſometimes unintelligible. 

* O Telemachus, ſaid Mentor, the dangers 


to which you was expoſed in the iſle of Cyprus, 


were nothing, compared to thoſe which you do 
not now ſuſpect. Vice undiſguiſed, never fails 
to excite horror; we are alarmed at the wanton, 
whoſhas khrown off all reſtraint : but our danger 
is much greater, when the appearance of modeſty 
remains; we then endeavour to perſuade our- 
ſelves, that virtue only has excited our love, and 
inſenſibly ſuffer ourſelves to be drawn in by the 
deceitful ſnares of a paſſion, which we ſeldom 
learn to diſtruſt, till it is too ſtrong to be ſub- 
dued. * Fly, therefore, my dear Telemachus, from 
theſe fatal beauties, who appear to be virtuous, 

Vor. I. F 
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the better to deceive the confidence they raiſe; 
fly from the dangers to which your youth ex- 
poſes you: but, above all, fly from this boy, 
whom you do not dread, only becauſe you do not 
know him. It is Cupid, the god of love, whom 
his mother has brought into this iſland, to revenge 
our treating her worſhip at Cyprus with con- 
tempt: he has already pierced the heart of Ca- 
lypſo, who is enamoured of you; he has inflamed 
all the beauties of her train; and his fires have 
reached even thy breaſt, O unhappy youth ! al- 
though thou art inſenſible of it! 

Tele emachus often interrupted Mentor; «Why, 
ſaid he, mould we not continue in this iſland? 
Ulyfits is no longer among the living; he has, 
doubtleſs, been long bird in the deep: and 
Penelope, after waiting in vain for our return, 
muſt have yielded to the importunities of ſome 
fortunate ſuitor; it is probable that her father 
Icarus muſt have exerted his parental authority, 
to oblige her to accept another huſband. Shall T 
then return to Ithaca, only to ſee her diſgraced by 
a new alliance; and be witneſs to the violation 
of that truth, which ſhe plighted to my father? 
Ulyſſes is no longer remembered by the people: : 
neither, indeed, can we return thither without in- 
evitable death; for her ſuitors will certainly have 
placed, at every port, a Rr of ruffians, lufficient 
to cut us off at our return.” 

This, replied Mentor, is only another proof, 
Hat you are under the influence of a fooliſh and 
| 6 | fatal 
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fatal paſſion. You are ſubtle in finding every 
argument that can juſtify it, and to avoid all 
thoſe by which it would be condemned; you are 
ingenious only to deceive yourſelf, and to ſecure 
forbidden pleaſures from the intruſion of re- 
morſe. Have you forgot, that the gods them- 
ſelves have interpoled to favour your return to 
Ithaca? Was not your eſcape from Sicily aſto- 
niſhing ? were not the misfortunes that you ſuf- 
fered in Egypt, ſuddenly converted into unex- 
pected proſperity ?. and were not the dangers. 
which threatened you at Tyre, averted by an in- 
viſible hand? Is it poſſible, that, after ſo many 
miracles, you ſhould be ſtill ignorant of what 
the fates have intended for you? But why do I 
remonſtrate! thou art unworthy of the good for- 
tune that awaited thee! As for me, I ſhall quit 
this iſland; and if here thou art determined to 
ſtay, here am I determined to leave thee. De- 
generate ſon of the great Ulyſſes, hide thyſelf 
among women, in the ſhameful obſcurity of vo- 
luptuouſneſs and ſloth; and ſubmit, even in 
ſpight of heaven, to that which your father 
thought unworthy of him.“ 

This reproach, ſo forcible and ſo ſevere, 
pierced Telemachus to the heart: he was greatly 
affected; but his grief was mingled with ſhame. 
He dreaded the reſentment and the departure of 
Mentor; to whole ſagacity and kindneſs he was 
ſo much indebted : but, at the ſame time, the 
| F which was kindling i in his breaſt, and to 
> Y which 
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which he was himſelf a ſtranger, had wrought ſo 
ſtrange an alteration in him, that he was no longer 
the ſame perſon. © What! ſaid he to Mentor, 
with tears in his eyes, do you eſteem as nothing, 
that immortality which 1s offered me by a god- 
deſs?ꝰ © I eſteem as nothing, replied Mentor, 
all that is contrary to the dictates of virtue, and 
to the commands of heaven. Virtue now calls 
you back to your country, to Ulyſſes, and to Pe- 
nelope ; virtue forbids you to give up your heart 
to an unworthy paſſion ; and the gods, who have 
delivered you from ſo many dangers, that your 
glory might be equal to that of Ulyſſes, com- 
mand you to quit this iſland, where only love, 
that ſhameful tyrant, could detain you. Immor- 
tality! alas, what is immortality without liberty, 
without virtue, and without honour? is it not a 
ſtate of 'miſery, without hope ; ſtill more de- 
plorable, as it can never have an end ?? 
To this expoſtulation, Telemachus anſwered 
only by ſighs. Sometimes he almoſt wiſhed, that 
Mentor, in ſpight of himſelf, would force him 
from the iſland, ſometimes he was impatient for 
the departure of Mentor, that he might be at li- 
berty to gratify his wiſhes, without fearing to be 
reproached for his weakneſs by that auſtere friend: 
a thouſand different wiſhes and deſires maintained 
a perpetual conflict in his breaſt, and were pre- 
dominant by turns; his mind was in a ſtate of 
tumult and fluctuation, like the ſea, when it is 
at once urged by different winds of equal force, 
| : Sometimes 
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Sometimes he threw himſelf on the ground, and 
remained, a long time, extended motionleſs on 
the beach: ſometimes in the gloomy receſſes of 
a wood, he wept in ſecret, and uttered loud and 
paſſionate complaints: his body was emaciated, 
his eyes were grown hollow ; he was pale and 
dejected, and in every reipe&* fo much altered, 
as ſcarcely to be known : his beauty, ſprighth- 
neſs and vigour had forſaken him; all the grace 
and dignity of his deportment were loſt ; and life 
itſelf ſuffered by a ſwift but ſilent decay. He 
reſembled a flower that blows in the morning, 
fills the air with fragrance, and then gradually 
fades at the approach of night, loſes the vivid 
brightneſs of its colours, droops, languiſhes, and 
at length becomes unable to ſuſtain its own 
weight, | 
Mentor, perceiving that Telemachus could 
not reſiſt the violence of his paſſion, had recourſe 
to ſtratagem, which he hoped might preſerve 
him from its moſt pernicious effects. He had 
remarked, that Calypſo was enamoured of Te- 
lemachus, and that Telemachus was not leſs in 
love with the nymph Eucharis; for tyrannic Cu- 
pid, being always buſy to give pain under the 
appearance of pleaſure, it ſeldom happens, that, 
by thoſe whom we love, we are beloved again; 
he, therefore, reſolyed to excite the jealouſy of 
Calypſo; and it having been agreed between 
Eucharis and Telemachus, that they would £0 
gut together a hunting, Mentor took that oppor- 
tunity 
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tunity to alarm her. have obſerved, ſaid he, 
that Telemachus has of late been fonder of the 
chace, than I ever knew him before; the plea- 
fare of this exerciſe creates a diſguſt in him for 
all others; he is in love only with mountains 
and foreſts. Is the chace alſo thy favourite plea- 
fure, O goddeſs ? and has he caught this ardour 

from thee ?” | 
Calypſo was fo ſenſibly affected by this queſ- 
tion, that ſne could neither diſſemble her emo- 
tion, nor hide the cauſe. This Telemachus, 
faid ſhe, whole heroic virtue deſpiſed the plea- 
fures of the Cyprian iſle, is not proof againſt the 
charms of one of my nymphs, who is not re- 
markable for beauty. How dared he to boaſt 
of having atchieved fo many wonders ! a wretch, 
whoſe heart is meanly enervated by ſenſual plea- 
fures, and who ſeems to have been intended by 
nature for a life of indolence and obſcurity 
among women!” Mentor obſerved, with plea- 
fure, how greatly jealouſy diſturbed the breaſt of 
Calypſo; and therefore ſaid nothing more to 
inflame it at that time, left ſhe ſhould ſuſpect his 
deſign: but he aſſumed a look that expreſſed 
dejection and concern. The goddeſs diſcovered, 
without reſerve, her uneafinels at what ſhe ſaw, 
and inceſſantly entertained him with new com- 
plaints: the agreement to attend the chaſe, to 
which Mentor had called her attention, exaſpe- 
rated her beyond all bounds ; for ſhe knew that 
the intention of Telemachus was only to draw 
Eucharis 
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Eucharis from the reſt of, the nymphs, that he 
might ſpeak to her in private. A ſecond hunting 
match was propoſed ſoon afterwards, and Calypſo 
was convinced that it was intended for the ſame 
purpoſe as the firſt, But being determined to 
diſappoint them, fhe ſaid, ſhe would be of the 

party; but her reſentment being too violent to 
be concealed, ſhe ſuddenly broke out in the fol- 
lowing reproachful terms: | 

Is it thus, preſumptuous BY that thou 

haſt made my dominions an aſylum from the re- 
ſentment of Neptune, and to elude the righteous 
vengeance of the gods? Haſt thou entered this 
iſland, which is prohibited to mortals, only to 
defy my power, and deſpiſe the paſſion that 1 
have manifeſted for thee ? Hear me, ye gods of 
the celeſtial and infernal world ! let the ſufferings 
of an injured deity awaken your vengeafte 
overtake this perficious, this ungrateful, this im- 
pious mortal with ſ ift deſtruction! And fince 
thou art more inſenſible and more obdurate than 
thy father, may thy ſufferings alſo be longer and 
More ſevere; mayſt thou never behold thy coun- 
try! that wretched, that deſpicable Ichaca, which, 

in the folly of thy preſumption, thou haſt, with- 
out 4 bluth, preferred to immortality with me! 
or rather, mayſt thou periſh within the ſight of 
it; mayſt thou then, plunged in the deep, be 
driven back, the ſport of the waves, and caſt, 

lifeleſs, upon theſe ſands, which ſhall deny thee 
| burial! May my eyes behold the vultures de- 
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vour thee ! they ſhall ſee them; and ſhe whom 
thou loveſt, thall fee them alſo ; ſhe ſhall expe- 
rience my deſpair and anguiſh, and her miſery 
ſhall be my happineſs.” 

While Calypſo was thus ſpeaking, her whole 
countenance was enflamed with rage; there was 
a gloomy wildneſs in her Iooks, which continu- 
ally hurried from one object to another; her lips 
trembled, a livid circle ſurrounded them, and 
her colour, which was ſometimes pale as death, 
changed every moment: her tears, which ſhe 
had plentifully ſhed, now ceaſed to flow; deſpair 
and rage ſeemed to have dried up their ſource 
and her voice was hoarſe, tremulous and inter- 
rupted. Mentor remarked all the changes of her 
emotion, but ſaid nothing more to Telemachus: 
he treated him as a man infected with , an in- 
curable diſeaſe ; but he frequently regarded him 
with a look expreſſive of compaſſion. 

Telemachus, ſenſible of his weakneſs, and con- 


+ ſcious that he was unworthy of the friendſhip of 


Mentor, kept his eyes fixed upon the ground 
not daring to look up, leſt he ſhould meet thoſe 
of his monitor, by whoſe very ſilence he was 


condemned: he was often inclined to throw him- 


ſelf upon his neck, and at once to confeſs and 
renounce his folly ; but he was ſometimes re- 
ſtrained by a falſe ſhame, and ſometimes by a 
conſciouſneſs that his profeſſion would not be 
fincere; and a ſecret fondneſs for a ſituation, 
which, though he knew to be dangerous, was 
yet 
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yet ſo pleaſing, that he could not reſolve to 
quit it. 

The deities, aſſembled upon Olympus, kept 
their eyes fixed, in ſilent ſuſpenee, upon the 
iſland of Calypſo, to ſee the iſſue of this conteſt 
between Venus and Minerva. Cupid, who, like 
a wanton child, had been careſſed by all the 
nymphs in their turns, had ſet every breaſt on 
fire; Minerva, under the form of Mentor, had 
availed herſelf of jealouſy, the inſeparable atten- 
dant upon love, to preclude its effects; and Ju- 

piter reſolved to be a ſpectator of the en 
and remain neuter. 

Eucharis, fearing Telemachus might eſcape 
from her chains, practiſed a thouſand arts to de- 
tain him : ſhe was now ready to go out with him 
a ſecond time to the chace, and had dreſſed her- 

ſelf like Diana : the deities of love and beauty 
had, by a mutual effort, ſo much improved her 
charms, that they were now ſuperioreven to thoſe 
of Calypſo. That goddeſs beheld her at a dif- 
tance; and ſeeing her own reflection alſo in a 
clear fountain near which ſhe ſtood, the compa- 
riſon filled her with ſhame and vexation ; ſhe hid 
| herſelf in the innermoſt receſs of her grotto, and 
vented this ſoliloquy. 

& My endeavours to interrupt the pleaſure of 
theſe lovers, by declaring that I would go with 
them to the chace, are vain and fruitleſs :- ſhall 
I ſtill go? alas! ſhall I be a foil to her beauties? 
ſhall J encreaſe her triumph and his paſſion ? 

Vor. I. Y Wretch 
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Wretch that I am, what have I done! I will not 


go; they ſhall not go; I have it in my power to 
prevent. them. If 1 intreat Mentor to quit the 
iſland with his friend, he will immediately con- 
duct him to Ithaca. But what do I ſay! and 
what will become of Calypſo, when Telemachus 
is departed! Where am I ! what ſhall I do! O 
cruel Venus! O Venus, thou haſt deceived me; 
thou haſt betrayed me with a fatal preſent ! 
Pernicious boy! I opened my heart to thee, ſe- 
duced by the pleaſing hope, that thou wouldſt 
introduce felicity ; but thou haſt perfidiouſly 
filled it with anguiſh and deſpair. My nymphs 
combine againſt me; and my divinity ſerves on- 
ly to perpetuate my ſutferings. O that I were at 


liberty to put an end to my ſufferings and my life 


together! But thou ſhalt die, Telemachus, be- 


cauſe I cannot! I will revenge myſelf of thy in- 
gratitude; the nymph ſhall be the witneſs of thy 


puniſhment : and, in her preſence, will I ſtrike 


thee to the heart, But alas! I rave: O unhappy 
Calypſo! what is it thou deſireſt? wouldſt thou 
deſtroy the guiltleſs youth, whom thou haft 
plunged into a fea of misfortunes ? It is I that 
have kindled, in the chaſte boſom of Telema- 


chus, a guilty flame: What innocence ! what 
virtue! how noble his deteſtation of vice, how 
| heroic his diſdain of inglorious pleaſure! Why 


did I taint fo immaculate a breaſt? He would 
have left me, alas! and muſt he not leave me 


now? or, ſince he lives but, for my rival, if he 


ſtays, 


/ 
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ſtays, muſt he not ſtay only to deſpiſe me? But 
I deſerve the miſery that I ſuffer! Go then, Te- 
lemachus! again let the ſeas divide us; go, and 
leave Calypſo without conſolation, unable to ſuſ- 
tain the burden of life, unable to lay it down in 
the grave! leave me, without conſolation, over- 
whelmed with ſhame and driven to deſpair; the 
victim of remorſe, and the ſcorn of the Ry 
Eucharis!”? 

Thus ſhe complained alone in her ſolitary grot- 
to: but, the next moment, ſtarting ſuddenly from 
her ſeat, ſhe ran out with a furious impetuoſity, 
and cried aloud, Where art thou, Mentor? is 


it thus that thy wiſdom enables Telemachus to 


withſtand the aſſaults of vice, which would tri- 
umph in his fall? thou ſleepeſt, while love is 

vigilant againſt thee. I can no longer bear this 
Nothful indifference : canſt thou behold the fon 
of the great Ulyſſes diſhonour his birth, and fore- 
go the advantages of his fortune, with this negli- 
gent tranquillity ? Was it to thy care, or mine, 
that his friends have committed him ? wilt thou, 
then, ſit idle, while I am buly for the preſerva- 
tion of his wounded heart? The remoteſt part of 
this foreſt abounds in tall poplars, of which a 
commodious veſſel may eaſily be conſtructed : 
It was there, Ulyſſes himſelf built the veſſel, in 
which he ſet ſail from this iſland ; and there you 
will find, in a deep cave, all the implements that 
are neceſſary for the work.“ 


1 2 She 
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She had no ſooner communicated this intelli- 
gence to Mentor, than ſhe repented of it; but 
Mentor loſt not a moment to improve it: he 
haſted immediately to the cave, found the im- 
plements, felled the poplars, and in the ſpace of 
one day conſtructed a veſſol fit for the ſea ; for 
the power and ingenuity of Minerva, required 
but a ſhort time for the performance of ſo great 
a Work. | 

Calypſo ſuffered the moſt tormenting anxiety 
and fuſpenſe : ſhe was impatient to know, what 
Mentor would do in conſequence of her infor- 
mation; and yet ſhe was unable to bear the 
thought of leaving Telemachus and Eucharis at 
full liberty, by quitting the chace. Her jealouſy 
would not ſuffer her to loſe ſight of the lovers 
ſhe, therefore, endeavoured to direct the chace 

towards that part of the foreſt, where ſhe ſup- 
poſed Mentor would be building the veſſel : ſhe 
heard the ſtrokes of the axe and the mallet ; ſhe 
lent an attentive ear, and every blow that ſhe 
heard made her tremble ; yet ſhe was diſtracted 
by her fears, that ſome amorous intimation, ſome 
ſign, or glance, between Telemachus and Eu- 
charis, might eſcape her notice. 

Eucharis, at the ſame time, thought fit to rally 
her lover: Are you not afraid, ſays ſhe, that 
Mentor will blame you for going to the chace 
without him? what a pity it is, that you are un- 
der ſo ſevere a maſter ! nothing can ſoften his au- 

ſterity ; 
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ſterity; he affects to be an enemy to pleaſure 


himſelf, and will not permit you to partake of 


any; not excepting even the moſt innocent 
amuſements. Before you was able to govern 


yourſelf, it might be proper for you to ſubmit 


to his direction; but after you have given ſuch 


roofs of wiſdom, you ought no longer to ſuffer 
yourſelf to be treated like a child.“ 

This ſatirical reproach ſtung Telemachus to 

the heart, and created a ſecret indignation againſt 


Mentor, with an impatient deſire to throw off 


his yoke: yet he was ſtill afraid to fee him; and 
his perplexity was ſo great, that he made Eucharis 
no reply. Towards evening, the hunt being over, 
during which all parties had felt equal conſtraint 
and uneaſineſs, they returned by that part of the 
foreſt where Mentor had been all day at work. 


Calypſo, at a diſtance, ſaw the veſſel finiſned, and 
a thick cloud, like the ſhades of death, inſtantly 


ſpread over her eyes; her trembling knees failed 


her, ſne was covered with a cold ſweat, and obli- 


ged to ſupport herſelf by leaning on the nymphs 
that ſurrounded her; Eucharis preſſing to aſſiſt 
her, ſhe puſhed her back with a frown of indig- 
nation and diſdain. 

- Telemachus, who ſaw the veſſel, but did not 
ſee Mentor, who had finiſhed his work and was 
retired, aſked. the goddeis to whom it belonged, 
and for what purpoſe it was intended: ſhe could 
not anſwer him immediately ; but at length ſhe 
fold him, it was to ſend away Mentor, and that 


ſhe 
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ſhe had directed him to build it : * No longer, 
ſaid ſhe, ſhall you be diſtreſſed by the auſterity 
of that ſevere cenſor, who oppoſes your happineſs, 
and would be jealous of you, if you ſhould be- 
come immortal.“ To ſend away Mentor! ſaid 
Telemachus; then I am undone indeed : if he 
forſakes me, whom ſhall I have left, O Eucharis, 
but thee ?” Thus, in the unguarded moment of 
ſurprize and love, the ſecret eſcaped him in words, 
which his heart prompted, and of which he did 
not conſider the import: he diſcovered his indiſ- 
cretion, when it was too late; the whole company 
were ſtruck dumb with aſtoniſhment ; Eucharis' 
bluſhing, and fixing her eyes upon the ground, 
ſtood behind the crowd quite diſconcerted, not 
daring to appear : but though ſhame glowed up- 
on her cheek, joy revelled in her heart. Telema- 
chus ſcarce knew what he had done, and could 
not believe that he had expreſſed himſelf with fo 
little diſcretion ; the whole appeared to him like 


a dream; but it was like a dream of confuſion 
and perplexity. 


Calypſo, more furious than a lionneſs robbed 
of her young, inſtantly quitted the place; and 
made her way through the foreſt with a haſty and 
diſordered pace, regardleſs of any path, and not 
knowing whither ſhe was going: at length, how- 
ever, ſhe found herſelf at the entrance of her grot- 
to, where Mentor waited her return. Depart 
from my iſland ! ſaid ſhe, O ſtranger, who art 


come hither only to interrupt my peace ! Begone, 


thou 
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thou hoary dotard, with that infatuated boy ! and 
be aſſured, that, if he is found another hour with- 
in my dominions, thou ſhalt experience the power 
of a deity to puniſh. I will ſee him no more; 
nor will I ſuffer any of my nymphs to ſpeak to 
him, or look at him: this I ſwear by the waters 
of the Styx, an oath at which even the divinities 
tremble! But thou, Telemachus, ſhalt know that 
this is but the beginning of thy ſufferings. Un- 
grateful wretch ! I diſmiſs thee from this iſland; 
but it is only to be a prey to new misfortunes : I 
will be revenged, and thou ſhalt regret the abuſe. 
of my bounty in vain. * Neptune ſtill reſents the 
injury which he received from thy father in Sici- 
ly; and, ſolicited by Venus, whoſe worſhip thou 
haſt ſince deſpiſed 1n the ifle of Cyprus, he is now 
meditating new ſtorms againſt thee. Thou ſhalt 
ſee thy father, who is living ſtill; but, when 
thou ſeeſt him, thou ſhalt not know him: and 
thou ſhalt not meet him in Ithaca, till thou ſhalt 
ſuffer the ſevereſt perſecutions of fortune. Be- 
gone! I conjure the celeſtial deities to revenge 
me!] Mayſt thou be ſuſpended in the middle of 
the deep, by the crag of ſome ſolitary and naked 
rock ! There may the thunder ſtrike thee from 
above; and there mayſt thou invoke Calypto, 
who ſhall ſcorn thy repentance, and enjoy thy 
puniſhment !?? 

Having uttered theſe words in the tranſports 
of her rage, ſhe was on the point of forming the 
moſt contrary reſolutions ; and the deſire of re- 


3 taining 
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taining Telemachus revived in her boſom. © Let 


him live, ſaid ſhe to herſelf, and let him continue 
here! the time may come, when he will learn to 
ſet a juſt value upon my friendſhip; and reflect, 
that Eucharis has no immortality to beſtow, Bur, 
O too blind Calypſo! thou haſt enſnared thyſelf 
by an inviolable oath ; it has bound thee with 


everlaſting bonds; and the irremeable waters of 


Styx, by which thou haſt ſworn, preclude for ever 
the return of hope!” While theſe thoughts paſſed 
filently in her boſom, the furies were ſeen depicted 
upon her countenance, and all the peſtilential ve- 
nom of the black Cocytus ſeemed to exhale from 
her heart. | 
Telemachus was ſtruck with horror; ſhe in- 
ftantly perceived it, for what 1s hidden from the 
penetration of love? and the diſcovery added new 


violence to her phrenzy. She ſuddenly ſtarted 


from the place where ſhe ſtood, with all the fury 


that inſpires the votaries of Bacchus, when their 


ſhouts echo from the mountains of Thrace ; ſhe 
ruſhed into the woods with a javelin in her hand, 
calling all her nymphs to follow her, and threat- 
ening to pierce thoſe who did not inſtantly obey: 
. terrified at this menace, they thronged round her; 
and Eucharis among the reſt z her eyes ſwimming 
in tears, and her laſt look directed to Telema- 
chus, to whom ſhe did not preſume to ſpeak. 
The goddeſs trembled with rage when ſhe ap- 
proached her; and was fo far from being ſoftened 
by her ſubmiſſion, that ſhe burned with freſh fury, 

when 
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when ſhe perceived, that the affliction of Eucharis 
gave new luſtre to her beauty. 

Telemachus was now left alone with Mentor; 
he threw himſelf on the ground, and embraced 
his knees: not daring to throw himtelf on his 
neck, or even to lift up his eyes upon him: he 
burſt into tears, and would have ſpoken, but his 
voice failed him, and he was yet more at a loſs 
for words; he knew not how to behave, what he 
did, or what he would do: bur at length he cried 
out, O thou more than father! O Mentor! de- 
liver me from the evils that ſurround me. I can 


neither deſert, nor follow thee : deliver me from 


myſelf, put an end to my being.” 

Mentor embraced him, ted and en- 
couraged him; and, without ſoothing his paſſion, 
inſtructed him to ſupport himſelf. * Son of the 


wile Ulyſſes! ſaid he, whom the gods have ſo 


highly favoured, and whom they favour ſtill; the 
very ſufferings of which thou art now complain- 
ing, are new teſtimonies of their love: he, who 
hes not been ſenſible of his wealcneſs, and the 
{ſtrength of his paſſions, is unacquainted with wiſ- 
dom; he is unacquainted with himſelf; nor is he 
aware, how little his own heart is to be truſted. 
The gods have conducted thee as it were by the 
hand, to the very brink of deſtruction; they have 
thewed thee the depth of the abyis, but they have 
not ſuitered thee to fall in: ſecure now the know- 
ledge, which otherwiſe thou couldit never have 


acquired ; and improve that experience, witnout 
V@L. 4; 2 which, 


2 
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which, it would have been in vain to tell thee of 
the treachery of love, who flatters only to deſtroy, 
and who, under the appearance of happineſs, con- 
ceals the keeneſt anguiſh. This lovely, this per- 
fidious boy, came hither blooming in immortal 
beauty, and all was mirth and ſport, elegance and 
diſñipation; thou haſt ſeen him; he ſtole away 
thy heart, and thou hadſt pleaſure in permitting 
him to obtain the prize; yet didſt thou ſeek pre- 
tences to be ignorant of the wound thy breaſt re- 
ceived; thou waſt iolicitous to impoſe on me, and 
to flatter thyſelf; and thou art now gathering the 
fruits of thy indiſcretion. Thou art importuning 
me to rid thee of thy lite, and that I will comply 
with thy queſt, is the only hope that lingers in 
thy breaſt; the goddets, by the violence of her 
paſſions, 1 is transformed to an infernal fury; Eu- 
charis is tormented by a flame more in ſopportable 
than the pains of death; and, among the other 
nymphs of Calypſo, jealouſy has ſcattered all her 
plagues \ with an unſparing hand. Such are the 
exploits of chat traicor Cupid, whoſe appearance 
was ſo gentle and lovely! Summon therefore all 
thy courage! How greatly art thou beloved by 
the gods, wiv have prepared a way tor thee to 
fly from him 1, and return to thy native country | 
Calypſo is herlelf compelled to drive thee hence; 
tlie ip is ready: Way then delay to quit this 

Mand, where virtue cannot dwell ?“ 
Ivientor, while he was yet ſpeaking, took Te- 
lemachus by the hand, and led him towards the 
more: 
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More: he followed with fiient reluctance, and 
looked behind him at every ſtep; Eucharis was 
ſtill in ſight, though at a conſiderable diſtance, 
which every ſtep enlarged. When be could no 
longer ſee her face, he gazed at her fine hair, winch 
tied in a lock played pracetuliy behind her, and 
at her looſe light robe that flowed negligently in 
the wind; he remarked the caſy majeſty of her 
gait, and could have kiſſed the mark of her foot- 
ſteps on the ground: when his eye could no lon- 
ger reach her, he liſtened attentively, and thought 
he heard her voice : he ſtill ſa her, though ab- 
ſent; his fancy realized her image, and he 1ma- 
gined he was talking with her, not knowing where 
he was, nor hearing a word that Mentor ut- 
tered. | BEE 
At length, recovering himſelf as from a dream, 
«© Mentor, ſaid he, I am reſolved to follow you, 
but J have not yet taken leave of Eucharis; and 
I would rather periſh, than abandon her with in- 
gratitude. Stay only till I fee her once more 
ſtay oaly till i bid her cternally farewel : permit 
me, at leaſt, to tell her, that the gods, jealous of 
my felicity, compel me to Gepart z bur that they 
ſhall ſooner put a period to my lite, than blot her 
from my remembrance. O my father! permit 
me this laſt contolation, this reaionable requeſt ; 
or deſtroy me this moment on the ſpot. Fear not 
that I entertain a wiſh to continue in this iſland, 
nor will 1 ſuffer myſelf to be enſlaved by love; 
my heart is, indeed, a itranger to the pailionz I 
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am ſenſible only of gratitude and friendſhip for 
Eucharis : I deſire only to bid her adieu, and I 
will inſtantly depart. 

« My ton, replied Mentor, my pity for you is 
more chan] can expreis : your paſſion is ſo vio- 
lent, that you are not ſenſible it poſſeſſes you; you 
ſuppoie yourielt to be in a ſtate of tranquillity, 
even white you are cntreating me to take away 
your lite; you declare that you are not under the 
intucnce of love, while you feel yourſelf unable 
to quit the object ot your paſſion; you have cyes 
and cars for her alone, and are blind and deat to 
all beſide; is ihe wretch, whom a fever has ren- 
dered delirious, affirms he is not ſick. Your un- 
deritanding is blinded by your paſſion; you are 
ready to renounce Penelope who expects you in 
Ithaca, and Ulyizes-whom you ſhail certainly ſee 
again at ydur return, and to whole throne you are 
to ſucceed ; you would give up all the glory, 
which the gods have promiſed and confirmed by 
the Nee which ticy have wrought in your be- 
half, to live an obſcure and inglorious lite with 
Eucharis; and yet you pretend, that your attach- 
ment to her is not the effect of love. Whence 
then is your anxiety ? what but love has made 
you weaty of liiez and what elſe produced the 
traniport, that betrayed your ſecret to Calypſo ? 
do not accule you of iniincerity, but I deplore 
your blindneſs: fly, fly, © Telemachus! for love 
can be ſubdued by fight alone: againit ſuch a 
foc, true courage Conliits in flight and fear; but 

| we 
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we mult retreat without deliberation, and with- 
out looking back, You cannot have forgot- 
ten the tender anxieties you have coſt me from 
your earhcit infancy, nor the dangers which you 
have avoided by my counties: Why, then, will you 
diſtruſt me now ? believe me, or conſent that 1 
may leave you to your fate. You, know not the 
anguiſh I have ſuffered, to ſee you ruſh forward 
in, the path of deſtruction; you know not what 1 
ſecretly felt, when I did not dare to ſpeak to you; 
your mother, at your birth, felt not a ſeverer pang. 
I was ſtlent; and ſuppreſſed even my ſighs, in the 
fond hope, that you would at length return to 
me without admonition or reproof. O my ſon ! 
eaſe my afflicted heart! reſtore to me that which 
is dearer to me than life; give me back Telema- 
chus whom have loſt, and be thyſelf once more. 
If reaſon ſhall at length prevail over paſſion, I 
ſhall live, and my life ſhall be happy; but if, in 
the conteſt with love, reaſon ſhall give way, Men- 
tor can hve no longer,” 

While Mentor was ſpeaking, he continued to 
advance towards the ſca; and Telemachus, who 
had not yet ſufficient reſolution to have followed 
him, was yet ſo far influenced, as to ſuffer himſelf 
to be led forward without reſiſtance. Minerva, 
ſtill concealed under the form cf Mentor, cover- 
ed him inviſibly wich her ſhield, and diffuſing 
round him the divine radiance of uncreated light, 
its influence was immediate and irreſiſtable; and 

Telemachus poſieſſed a ſtrength of mind, which, 
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ſince he came into the iſland of Calypſo, he had 


never felt. They came at length to the ſea ſhore, 


which, in that place, was ſteep and rocky; it pro- 
jected in a cliff, which was broken by the foum- 
ing ſurge below, and which, ſrom the top, com- 
manded an extenſive proſpect: trom this promon- 
tory, they looked to fee, whether the ſhip, which 
had been built by Mentor, remained where they 
had left it; but they beheld a melancholy ſpec- 
tacle. 

Love, conſcious that his ſhafts could make no 
impreſſion upon Mentor, now ſaw him carry off 
Tel-machus, with new pangs of diſappointed ma- 
lienity : he wept with rage and vexation ; and 
went in ſcarch of Calypſo, who was wandering 
in the gloomy toreits. The moment ſhe ſaw him, 
a deep ſigh eſcaped her, and ſhe felt every wound 
in her boſom begin to bleed afreſh : © Art thou 
a goddeſs? ſaid the diſdainful youth; and doſt 
thou ſuffer thyſelf to be defied by a feeble mor- 
tal, a captive in thy dominions? Why is he ſuf- 
fered to depart with impunity ?” O fatal power! 
replicd Calypſo, no more will I attend to thy per- 
nicious counſel, which has already ſeduced me 
from a ſtate of perfect and delicious tranquillity, 
and plunged me in an abyſs of miſery, where 
thought itſelf can find no bottom: counſel is 


now, indeed, too late; I have ſworn by the wa- 
ters of the Styx, that I will not detain him. Ju- 


piter himſelf, the father of the gods, omnipotent 
2nd eternal, does not dare to violate this awful 
4 oath. 
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oath. Depart then, Telemachus, from this iſland ! 
Depart thou alſo, pernicious boy, for thou art 
more than him the author of my misfortunes.” 

Love, wiping away her tears, replied, with a 
ſmile of diriſion and diſdain, ** And this oath has 
left you without an expedient? Submit the affair 
to my management. | Obſerye the tenor of your 
oath, take no meaſures to detain Telemachus ; 
but neither I, nor your nymphs, have ſworn by 
the river Styx to let him go: I will ſecretly incite 
them to burn the veſſel that Mentor has ſo haſtily 
built, and his diligence to circumvent us ſhall be 
ineffectual ; he alſo ſhall be circumvented in his 
turn, and find himſelf unexpectedly deprived of 
all means to reſcue Telemachus from your 
power.” 

The voice of love thus ſoothed the deſpair of 
Calypſo, as the breath of the zephyr, upon the 
margin of a ſtream, refreſhes the languid herds, 
which are fainting in the burning heat of the ſum- 
mer's ſun : the ſweet influence of hope and joy, 
was again admitted to her breaſt; her countenance 
became ſerene, and her eye ſoft and placid ; the 
glooms of care were for a moment diſſipated; ſhe 
ſtopped, ſhe ſmiled ; and ſhe repaid the flattery of 
the wanton boy, with careſſes, which prepared 
ireſh torments for herſelf. 

Cupid, pleaſed with having prevailed upon Ca- 
Iypto, went to try his influence upon her nymphs, 
who were ſcattered and wandering upon the moun- 
tains, like a flock of ſheep, which, purſued by 

ſome 
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ſome hungry wolf, had fled far from the ſhep- 

herd. Love having preſently got them together, 
“ Telemachus, ſays he, is ſtill in your power: 
make hafte, then, and ſet fire to the veſſel, which 
the preſumptuous Mentor has conſtructed to car- 
ry him off.“ Torches were now hghted in a mo- 
ment; they ruſhed towards the ſea ſhore, with the 
cries and geſtures of frantic Bacchanals, their hair 
diſhevelled, and their limbs trembling; the flames 
ſpread ; the whole velici, being built with dry 
wood, was ſoon in a blaze; and the ſmoke, in- 
termixed with ſheets of ares 4 role in a cloudy vo- 
jume to the ſky. 

Telemachus and Mentor beheld the fire, and 
heard the cries of the nymphs, from the top of 
the rock. Telemachus was ſecretly inclined to 
rejoice at what had happened; his heart was not 
yet perfectly reftored ; and Mentor remarked, 
that his paſſion was like a fire not totally extin- 
guiſhed, which, from time to time, gleams from 
the embers, and frequently throws out ſome bril- 
liant ſparks: : «+ Now, ſays Telemachus, our re- 
treat is cut off, and our eicape from this iſland is 
ampoliible !”? 

Mentor, perceiving Telemachus was relapſing 
into all his follies, knew that not a moment was 
to be loſt: he ſaw a veſſel at anchor at a diſtance, 
not daring to approach the ſhore, becauſe it was 
well known to all pilots, that the iſland of Ca- 
Iypſo was inacceſſible to mortals : this prudent 
guardian of unexperienced youth, theretore, ſud- 

denly 
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denly puſhed Telemachus from the top of the 
rock into the ſea, and inſtantly leaped after him. 
Telemachus, who was at firſt ſtunned by the fall, 
drank of the briny wave, and became the ſport 
of the billows ; but at length, recovering from 
his aſtoniſhment, and ſeeing Mentor, who ftretch- 
ed out his hand to aſſiſt him in ſwimming, he 
thought only how to leave the fatal iſland at a 
diſtance. 

The nymphs, who thought they had . 
their captives, filled the air with dreadful ſhrieks, 
when they ſaw them eſcape ; Calypſo, again 
overwhelmed with deſpair, retired to her grotto, 
which ſhe filled with unavailing ſighs : and Cu- 
pid, who ſaw his triumph ſuddenly changed into 
an inglorious defeat, ſprung up into*the air, and, 
ſpreading his wings, took his flight to the Idalian 
groves, where he was expected by his mother : 
the boy, ſtill more cruel than Venus, conſoled 
himſelf for his diſappointment, by laughing, with 
her, at the miſchief they had done. 


Telemachus perceived with pleaſure, that his 


Fortitude and love of virtue revived, in propor- 
tion as his diſtance from the fatal iſland of Ca- 
lypſo increaſed : I now, ſaid he to Mentor, ex- 
perience what you have often told me; but what, 
if I had not experienced, I could never have be- 
lieved ; vice can only be ſubdued by flight. O 
my father, how dear a teſtimony have the gods 
given me of their love, by granting me the gui- 

Vol. I. Aa dance 
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dance and protection of thy wiſdom ! I deſerve, 
indeed, to be deprived of both ; and to be aban- 
doned to my own folly. I now fear neither ſeas 
nor tempeſts ; I apprehend danger, only from 
my paſſions : Love alone is more to be dreaded, 
than all the calamities of ſhipwreck. 
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ARGUMENT. 


Adoam, the brother of Narbal, happens to command the 
ſhip, which proves a Tyrian, and, Telemachus and 
Mentor are kindly received on board. Adoam recol- 
les Telemachus, and relates to him the tragical end 

of Pygmalion and Aſtarbe, and the acceſſion of Balea- 


zar, whom his tyrannical father, at the inſtigation 


of this woman, had diſgraced. During the banquet, 


which he prepares for his gueſt, Achitoas, by the me- 


lody of his ſong, draws together all the Tritons, Ne- 


reids, and other deities of the ſea, in crouds round the 
veſſel. Mentor, taking the lyre in hand, far excels 


Achitoas. Adoam, after this, relates what is worthy 
of remark in Bœtica. He deſcribes the ſoft tempera- 
ture of the climate, and other beauties of that country, 


where the people, whoſe manners are correſpondent with 


the dictates of pure nature, live in uninterrupted tran- 
quility. 


HE veſſel, which lay at anchor, and to which 
Telemachus and Mentor were advancing, 

was of Phenicia, and bound to Epirus. The 
Phenicians who were on board, had ſeen Te- 
lemachus in his voyage from Egypt ; but it was 
not probable he could be ſufficiently diſtinguiſh- 


ed to be known, while he was combating the 
waves. When Mentor was near enough the veſ- 


ſel to be heard, he raiſed up his head, and called 
out with a loud voice, © Phenicians! you, who 
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are ready to ſuccour the diſtreſſed of all nations, 
refuſe not your aſſiſtance to two ſtrangers, whoſe 
life depends upon your humanity : if you have 


any reverence for the gods, receive us on board 


your ſhip, and we will accompany you whither- 
ſoever you are bound.” The commander im- 
mediately anſwered, We will receive you joy- 


fully: it is not neceſſary that you ſhould be 


known to us; it ſuffices, that you are men, and 
in diſtreſs: we are not ignorant of our duty to- 
wards ſtrangers under misfortunes.” He gave 
orders accordingly, and they were taken into the 

ſhip. | 
When they firſt came aboard, they were ſo 
exhauſted and out of breath, that they could 
neither ſpeak nor move; for they had been 
ſwimming a long time, and had ſtruggled hard 
with the billows : they recovered, however, by 
degrees, and had change of apparel brought 
them; their own being heavy with the water 
it had imbibed, which ran off from all parts. 
When they were able to ſpeak, the Phenicians 
gathered round them, impatient to be informed 
of their adventures: How, ſaid the com- 
mander, did you get into that iſland, from whence | 
you came hither ? it is, ſaid he, in the poſſeſſion 
of a cruel goddeſs, who ſuffers no mortal to en- 
ter it; and, indeed, it is ſurrounded by frightful 
rocks, which are always beaten by ſo dreadful a 
ſurge, that it can ſcarce be approached without 
certain ſhipwreck.” 
Mentor 
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Mentor replied, < We were driven on ſhore 
by a ſtorm : we are Greeks from Ithaca, an iſland 
not far from Epirus, whither you are bound; 
and if you ſhould not touch at Ithaca, which, 
however, is in your courſe, we ſhall be ſatisfied 
to be put on ſhore at your port : we have friends 
at Epirus, who will procure us a paſſage to Itha- 
ca; and we ſhall be ever indebted to your hu- 
manity, for the happineſs of being again reſtored 
to all chat is dear to us in the world.” | 
Telemachus remained ſilent, leaving Mentor 
to anſwer for them both, the errors which he 
had fallen into in the iſland of Calypſo having 
oreatly increaſed his prudence : he was now dif- 
fident of himſelf; and ſo thoroughly ſenſible 
how much he always ſtood in need of the direc- 
tion of ſuperior wiſdom, that, when he had no 
opportunity of aſking Mentor's advice, he at leaſt 
examined his countenance, and endeavoured to 
diſcover his ſentiments in his looks. 
The Phenician commander, looking earneſtly 
at Telemachus, thought he remembered to have 
ſeen him before; but not being able to recollect 
any particulars, Permit me, ſaid he, to aſk, if 
you have not ſome remembrance of having ſeen 
me before; for I think this is not the firſt time 
I have ſeen you; your countenance is not un- 
known to me, it ſtruck me at the firſt glance, 
but where I cannot recollect: my memory may 
perhaps be aſſiſted by yours.” 
Telemachus 


5 
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Telemachus immediately replied, with a mix- 
ture of ſurprize and joy, I have felt, at the ſight 
of you, exactly what you have felt at the ſight of 
me: I well remember to have ſeen you; but I 
cannot recollect, whether it was in Egypt, or at 


Tyre.” The Phenician, at the mention of Egypt | 


and Tyre, like a man, who, waking in the morn- 
ing, has brought back, by degrees, and as 1t were 
from a remote diſtance, the fugitive dreams 
which had fled with the ſhadows of the night, 

ſuddenly cried out, Thou art Telemachus, 
with whom Narbal contracted a friendihip when 
we were returning from Egypt! I am his bro- 
ther, whom you have doubtleſs heard him often 

mention: I left you with him, after our Egyp- 
tian expedition, being myſelf obliged to make a 
voyage to Bcetica, that celebrated country, near 
the pillars of Hercules, on the remoteſt confines 
of the deep: having, therefore, but juſt ſeen you, 
it is not ſurprizing that 1 did not perfectly recol- 
lect you at firlt fight.” 

«© ] perceive plainly, ſaid Telemachus, that 
you are Adoam: I had no opportunity of a 
perſonal acquaintance with you, but I have heard 
much of you from Narbal. How ſhould I re- 
Joice, to hear of him from you | for, to me, his 
memory will be for ever dear. Is he till at 
Tyre? has he ſuffered nothing from the ſuſpi- 
cion and cruelty of Pygmalion *” © Telema- 
chus, ſaid Adoam interrupting him, know that. 


tortune 
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fortune has now conſigned you to the care of a 
man, who will, to the utmoſt of his abilities, 


deſerve the truſt: I will put you on ſhore at 


Ithaca, before I proceed to Epirus; and you 
ſhall not find leſs friendſhip in the brother of 
Narbal, than in Narbal himſelf.” While he 
was ſpeaking, he obſerved that the wind, for 
which he had waited, began to blow; he, there- 
fore, gave orders inſtantly to weigh anchor; the 
ſails were ſpread to the breeze, and the oars di- 
vided the flood, 7 
Adoam then took Telemachus and Mentor 
apart: I will now, ſaid he to Telemachus, 
gratify your curioſity. Pygmalion is no more 


from that ſcourge, the righteous gods have de- 


livered the earth! As he dared to confide in no 
man, fo no man dared to confide in him: the 
virtuous were content to ſigh in ſecret, and to 
hide themſelves from his cruelty, without at- 
tempting any thing againſt him; the wicked 
thought there was no way of ſecuring their own 
lives, but by putting an end to his. There was 
not a man in Tyre, who was not in perpetual 
danger of alarming his ſuſpicion; and to this 
danger, his guards themſelves were more ex- 
poſed than others : as his life was 1n their hands, 
he feared them more than all the reſt of man- 
kind; and he ſacrificed them to his ſafety, upon 
the lighteſt miſtruſt : thus, his very ſearch of 
| ſecurity, rendered the finding it impoſſible ; thoſe, 
9 whoſe hands he had depoſited his life, were them- 


ſelves, 
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ſelves in perpetual danger by his ſuſpicion; and they 
could not remove themſelves from this dreadful 


fituation, but by the death of the tyrant, to anti- 


cipate the effects of his ſuſpicion. a 
The impious Aſtarbe, whom you have ref 


ſo often mentioned, was the firſt who took a re- 
folution to deſtroy the king. She was paſſion- 


ately enamoured of a wealthy young Tyrian, 

whoſe name was Joazar; and had conceived a 
deſign of placing him upon the throne : to faci- 
litate the execution of this project, ſhe perſuaded 
the king, that Phadael, the eldeſt of his two 


ſons, being impatient to ſucceed him, had con- 


ſpired againſt his life; ſhe ſuborned witneſſes to 
ſupport the charge, and the unhappy tyrant 


_ cauſed his innocent ſon to be put to death. Ba- 


leazar, his ſecond ſon, was ſent to Samos, under 


the pretence of being inſtrufted in the manners 
and the ſciences of Greece; but, in reality, be- 


cauſe Aſtarbe had hinted to the king, that it was 
neceſſary he ſhould be removed, leſt he ſhould 
aſſociate himſelf with the malecontents. The 


| ſhip, in which he was embarked, had ſcarce 
quitted the port, when. thoſe who had been ap- 


pointed to navigate her, having been corrupted 


by the perfidious inhumanity of Aſtarbe, con- 


trived to wreck the veſſel in the night; they 
threw the young prince into the ſea, and pre- 
ſerved themſelves by ſwimming to ſome foreign 


_ barks, that waited for them at a convenient diſ- 
tance. : 


„ 
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The amours of Aſtarbe were ſecrets only to 
Pygmalion, who fondly imagined himſelf to be 
the only object of her affection: this ſuſpicious 
monarch, who heard even the whiſper of the 
breeze with diſtruſt and dread, relied on this 
afdoned woman with a blind and implicit 
confidence : at the time, however, when love 
rendered him the dupe of her artifices, he was 
incited, by avarice, to find ſome pretence for 
putting Joazar, her favourite; to death, that he 
might ſeize upon his riches. 

But, while Pygmalion became a prey to ſuſ- 
picion, love, and avarice, Aſtarbe was contriving 
his immediate deſtru&ion : ſhe was afraid, he 
might have diſcovered ſomething of her connec- 
tion with Joazar, and if not, ſhe knew that ava- 


rice alone, would furniſh him with a ſufficient . 
motive to cut him off; ſhe concluded, therefore, 


that not a moment was to be loſt : ſhe ſaw, that 
all the principal officers of the court were ready 
to dip their hands in the blood of their ſovereign, 
and ſhe heard of ſome new conſpiracy every day; 
there was none whom ſhe could make the 
confidants of her deſign, without putting her 
own life in the power of any one who might be- 
tray her, and therefore ſhe deemedit the leaſt dange- 
rous method to deſtroy Pygmalion by poiſon. 


It was his general practice to eat with her in 


private; and he always dreſſed his food himſelf, 
fearing to truſt to any hand but his own: he 
uſed to lock' himſelf up in the moſt retired part 
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of his palace, the better to conceal his fears, and 
elude obſervation, while he was thus employed. 
He did not dare to enjoy any of the pleaſures of 
the table, nor to taſte any thing which had not 
been prepared wholly by himſelf; he was thus 


and refinements in the culinary art, but of wing, 
bread, ſalt, oil, milk, and all other common ali- 
ments: he fed only upon fruit, which he gather- 


ed himfelf from his garden, or ſuch roots and 


herbs as he ſowed and dreſſed with his own 
hands; he drank no liquor, but the water which 
he drew from a ſpring that was incloſed in a part 
of the palace, of which he always kept the key; 
and, notwithſtanding g he {ſeemed to repoſe {o much 
confidence in Aſtarbe, he did not lay aſide his 
precaution even with reſpect to her; he obliged 
her to eat and drink of every thing that fur- 
niſhed out their repaſt, before he taſted it him- 
ſelf, that he might be ſure not to be poiſoned 
without her, and that ſhe might have no hope of 
ſurviving him. She contrived, however, to ren- 
der this precaution ineffectual; for ſhe took an 
antidote, which ſhe had N of an old Wo- 
man yet more wicked than herſelf, whom, upon 
this occaſion, ſhe made no ſcruple to truſt, as, 
ſhe was already the confidant of her amours. 
As ſhe was thus ſecured againſt danger, ſhe no 


longer heſitated about poiſoning the king. 


Tohe accompliſhed her purpoſe in the fallowing* 
manner. At the very inſtant they were fitting 
down | 
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down to their repaſt, the old woman made a 
noiſe at one of the doors of the apartment; the 
king, who was continually under the terrors of 
aſſaſſination, was greatly alarmed, and ran in 
haſte to the door, to examine if it was well ſe- 
cured': the old woman, having performed her 
part, withdrew; and the king ſtood torpid in 
ſuſpenſe, not knowing what to conclude on the 
noiſe he had heard, nor daring to reſolve his 
doubts by opening the door. Aſtarbe encou- 
raged him, careſſed him, and preſſed him to eat, 
having taken the opportunity of throwing poiſon 
into his golden cup, while he ran to the door 
upon the alarm. Pygmalion, with his uſual pre- 
caution, gave the cup firſt into her hand; and 
ſhe drank without fear, relying on the virtue of 
the antidote: Pygmalion drank alſo, and, in a 
ſhort time afterwards, ſunk down in a ſtate of 
total inſenſibility. Aſtarbe, who knew that he 
was capable of putting her to death upon the 
ſlighteſt ſuſpicion, and that he might recover 
from this fit while he had yet ſtrength to do it, 

immediately rent her clothes, tore her hair, and 
| burſt into clamorous lamentations : ſhe took the 
dying monarch in her arms, preſſed him to her 
boſom, and ſhed over him a flood of tears, which 
this deceitful woman had always at command 
but when ſhe ſaw that his ſtrength and ſpirits 
were exhauſted, and the laſt agony coming on, 
the dropped the maſk of tenderneſs, and, to pre- 
yent a poſlibility of his recovery, threw herſelf 
Bbs upon 
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upon, him, and ſmothered him; ſhe then took 
the royal ſignet from his finger, and the diadem 
from his head, and preſented them both to Joa- 
zar, whom ſhe called in for that purpoſe. She 
imagined, that all who had adhered to her inte- 
reſt, would readily concur in the gratification of 
her paſſion; and that her lover would be pro- 
5 king: but thoſe, who had paid their 
court to her with the greateſt aſſiduity, were baſe 
and mercenary wretches, incapable of a ſincere 
affection: they were alſo deſtitute of courage, 
and were deterred from ſupporting Aſtarbe, by 
the fear of her enemies : her own pride, diſſimu- 
lation, and cruelty, were yet more formidable; 


and every one wiſhed for her deſtruction, as a 


pledge of his own ſecurity. 

In the mean time, the palace was, in 1 the ut- 
moſt tumult and confuſion : nothing was heard, 
but a repetition of the words, < The king i is 
dead!” fome were terrified ; others ran to arms; 
every one rejoiced at the event, but every one 
apprehended the conſequences. The news pre- 
ſently circulated, from mouth to mouth, through 


the whole city of Tyre; where there was not ſo 


much as a ſingle perſon to be found, that re- 
gretted the death of the king, which was a deli- 
verance and conſolation to all his ſubjects. ” 
Narbal, ſtruck with an event ſo ſudden and 
awful, compaſſionated the misfortunes of Pyg- 
malion, though he could not but deteſt his vices: 
ke regretted, like a man of humanity, his having 


betray ed 
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betrayed himfelf to deſtruction, by an unlimited 
and undeſerved confidence in Aftarbe ; and cho- 
ſen rather to be a tyrant, diſclaimed by nature, 
and abhorred by mankind, than to fulfil the du- 
ties of a ſovereign, and become the father of his 
people. He was alſo attentive to the intereſts 
of the ſtate, and expeditiouſly aſſembled the 
friends of their country to oppoſe the meaſures 
of Aſtarbe; under whoſe influence, there was 
reaſon to apprehend : a reign, yet more oppreſſive 
than that of Pygmalion himſelf. 

Narbal knew, that Baleazar eſcaped drown- 
ing, when he was thrown into the ſea; though 
even the wretches, who aſſured Aſtarbe of his 
geath, thought otherwiſe : under favour of the 
night he ſaved himſelf by ſwimming ; and ſome 
Cretan merchants, moved with compaſſion, took 
him into their veſſel: he did not dare to return 
to his father's kingdom, having no reaſon to 
doubt but that his deſtruction was intended, 
and being equally afraid of the crue] 1 
of Pygmalion, and the fatal artifices of Aſtarbe. 
He therefore wandered about on the coaſt of 
Syria, where he had been landed by the Cretans 
who took him up, and to gain a ſcanty ſubſiſt. 
ence was reduced to tend a flock of ſheep: at 
length, however, he found means to make Nar- 
bal acquainted with his ſituation ; not doubting, 

but that he might ſafely truſt his ſecret and his 
life with a man, whoſe virtue had been ſo often 
tried. Narbal, though he had dern 1 treated 


4 by 
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by the father, did not look with leſs tenderneſs 
on the ſon; nor was he leſs attentive to his inte- 
reſts, in which, however, his principal view was 
to prevent his deviating from the duty he till 
owed to his father; and, therefore, he exerted 


all his influence, to reconcile him to his __ 
fortunes. 


Balcazar had requeſted Narbal, to ſend him a 
ring as a token, whenever it ſhould be proper 
for him to repair to Tyre; but Narbal did not 
think it prudent, to ſend for him during the life 
of Pygmalion, as it would have been attended 
with the utmoſt danger to them both; the ty- 
rant's inquiſitive circumſpection being ſuch, as 
no ſubtilty or diligence could elude : but, as 
ſoon as the fate he merited had overtaken him, 
Narbal ſent the ring to Baleazar, who ſet out 


immediately, and arrived at the gates of Tyre, 


while the whole city was in confuſion and per- 
plexity, to know who ſhould ſucceed to the 
throne of Pygmalion: he was immediately 
known and acknowledged, as well by the prin- 
cipal Tyrians, as by the multitude; he was be- 
loved, not on account of any veneration for the 
memory of his father, who was the object of 
univerſal deteſtation, but for his own amiable 
and gracious diſpoſition ; and even his long ſuf- 
ferings threw a kind of ſplendour round chim. 
which heightened his good qualities, and pro- 
duced a tender intereſt in his favour. 


Narba] 
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Noarbal aſſembled the chiefs of the people, the 
| elders of the council, and the prieſts of the great 
goddeſs of the Phenicians. They ſaluted Balea- 
zar as their king; and cauſed him to be pro- 
claimed by the heralds, amidſt the acclamations 
of the people. The ſhouts were heard by 
Aſtarbe, in one of the innermoſt receſſes of the 
palace, where ſhe had ſhut herſelf up with the 
infamous Joazar, her favourite: ſhe was aban- 
doned by all the ſycophants and paraſites, the 

corrupt proſtitutes of power, who had attached 
themſelves to her during the life of Pygmalion ; 
for the wicked are ever in fear of the wicked; 
they know them to be unworthy of confidence, 
and, therefore, do not wiſh they ſhould be in- 
veſted with power. Men of corrupt princi- 
ples, know that others, like themſelves, would 
abuſe authority, and to what exceſs they carry 
oppreſſion :. they wiſh rather to have the good ſet 

over them; for though they cannot hope for re- 
ward, they know they ſhall experience modera- 
tion and indulgence. Aſtarbe, therefore, was 
deſerted by all but a few wretches, who had 
been accomplices in her greateſt crimes, and that, 
whatever party they ſhould eſpouſe, they could 
not hope to eſcape puniſhment. | 

Ihe palace was ſoon forced; the guilty, who 
are naturally irreſolute and timid, made little re- 
ſiſtance, and endeavoured to ſave themſelves by 
flight. Aſtarbe, diſguiſed like a ſlave, attempted 
to make her eſcape but ſhe was detected and 


ſeized 


, 
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ſeized by a ſoldier, who knew her; and it was 
with great difficulty, that the furious populace + 
were prevented from tearing her to pieces; they 
had already thrown her down, and were dragging 
her along — ſtreets, when Narbal reſcued her 
out of their hands. She then requeſted an au- 
dience of Baleazar, whom ſhe hoped to influence 
by her beauty, and to impoſe upon by pretend- 
ing that ſhe could make important diſcoveries: 
The young king could not refuſe to hear her; 
and ſhe approached him with an expreſſion of 
ſweetneſs and modeſty in her countenance, which 
gave new power to her beauty, and might have 
ſoftened the moſt irritated breaſt. She addreſſed 
him with the moſt ſubtle and inſinuating flattery ; 
ſhe acquainted him how much ſhe had been 
eſteemed by Pygmalion ; ſhe conjured him, by 
the aſhes of his father, to take pity upon her. 
She invoked: the gods, as if ſhe had worſhipped 
them with the greateſt purity of heart; ſhe ſhed 
a of tears, and proſtrating herſelf on the 
ground before the young monarch, ſhe paſſio- 
nately embraced his knees. But ſhe neglected 
nothing to render him ſuſpicious of the moſt 
' zealous' and affectionate of his ſervants :- ſhe ac- 
cuſed Narbal, of having entered into a conſpi- 
racy againſt Pygmalion ; and of having endea- 
voured ts ſuborn the people to elect him king 
inſtead of Baleazar, whom, ſhe infinuated, he 
had alſo intended to poiſon. Thus fhe calum- 


niated every other perſon, whom ſhe knew to be 
a friend 
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a friend to virtue ; and expected to find Baleazar 
ſuſceptible of the ſame diſtruſt and ſuſpicion, as 
his father: but the young prince, diſcerning and 

diſdaining both her ſubtilty and her malice, ſud- 
denly interrupted her, by calling in his guards; 
ſhe was immediately carried to priſon, and per- 
ſons of wiſdom and experience were appointed 
to enquire into her conduct. 

They diſcovered, with Wan that ſhe had 
poiſoned and ſmothered' Pygmalion ; and that 
her whole life had been a continued ſeries of the 
moſt enormous erimes: ſhe was, therefore, judg- 
ed deſerving of the ſevereſt puniſhment which 
the laws of Phenicia could inffict, and con- 
demned to be burnt to death by a ſlow fire: 
But, as ſoon as ſhe perceived that her crimes 
were known, and her judges inexorable, ſhe re- 
ſembled one ot the internal furies; and imme- 
_ diately ſwallowed poiton, which ſhe conſtantly 
had about her, as the means of a ſpeedy death, 
if ſhe ſhould be condemned to ſuffer lingering 
tortures. Thoſe who were about her ſoon per- 
ceived, that ſhe ſuffered intolerable pain, and 
offered ſuch relief as was in their power; but, 
without giving any anſwer, ſhe made ſigns that 
ſhe would admit of no aſſiſtance: when mention 
was made to her ot the righteous gods, whoſe 
anger ſhe had provoked, inſtead of expreſſing 
penitence or remorſe, ſhe turned her eyes towards 
heaven with a mixture of dctpight and arrogance, 
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as if ſhe abhorred their attributes, and defied 
their vengeance. as | 
Rage and impiety were pictured in her dying 
features. Not a trace remained of that beauty, 
which had been fatal to ſo many every grace 
was obliterated ; her eyes, deprived of all their 
brilliancy, were turned haſtily on every fide, 
with a ſavage ferocity; her lips were convulſed, 


her mouth open, and her whole countenance 


diſtorted, and hideous to the fight ; a livid pale- 
neſs ſucceeded, and her body became cold: yet 
ſometimes ſhe ſtarted, as it were, back to life; 
but it was only to expreſs the pang that rouſed 
her, by ſhrieks and groans. At length, how- 
ever, ſhe expired, leaving thoſe who beheld her, 
in a ſtate, of inexpreſſible confuſion and horror. 
Doubtleſs her guilty foul deſcended to thoſe 


mournful regions, where the unrelenting daugh- 


ters of Danaus are perpetually employed in at- 
tempting to fill veſſels that will not hold water ; 
where Ixion for ever turns his wheel; and Tan- 
talus in vain endeavours to flake his everlaſting 
thirſt, with the liquid clement chat eludes his 
lips; where. Siſyphus, with unavailing labour, 
rolls up the ſtone, which continually returns ; 
and where Tityus feels the gnawing vulture in- 
ceſſantly prey upon his heart, which, as faſt as 
it is devoured, is renewed. 

Baleazar expreſſed his gratitude to the gods, 
by innumerable ſacrifices, and began his reign, 


by 
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by a conduct altogether different from that of 
Pygmalion. He applies himſelf, with great di- 
ligence, to revive commerce, which had long 
languiſhed by a gradual decline: in matters of 
importance, he takes the advice of Narbal, yet 
does not ſubmit implicitly to his direction: he 
hears the different opinions that are offered him, 
and then determines according to his own; he 
is, conſequently, the idol of his people; and by 
poſſeſſing their affections, he is maſter of greater 
treaſures than the cruel avarice of his father 
could ever amaſs; for there is not a man in his 
dominions, that would not freely part with his 
whole property, if, upon a preſſing neceſſity, he 
ſhould require it of him: thus what his people 
poſſeſs, is more effectually his own, than it would 
be if he had deprived them of 1t. All precau- 
tions for the ſecurity of his perſon, are unne- 
ceſſary; for he is continually ſurrounded by an 
impregnable defence, the affection of his people: 
there is not a ſubject in his kingdom, who does 
not dread the loſs of his prince, as a calamity to 
himſelf; and who would not interpoſe between 
him and danger, at the hazard of his life. He 
is happy himſelf, and all his people participate 
in the happineſs of their ſovereign; he is afraid 
of requiring too much of them, and they are 
afraid of offering him too little: his moderation 
leaves them in affluence, but this affluence ren- 
ders them neither intractable nor inſolent; for 
they are habitually induſtrious, fond of com- 
CTY merce, 
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merce, and inflexible in preſerving the ancient 
purity of their laws, Phenicia is again raiſed to 
the higheſt pitch of her former majeſty and glo- 
ry, and to her young king ſhe owes all her proſ- 
perity. 
Narbal is his miniſter, O Telemachus | 
if he could now fee you, with what pleaſure 
would he load yau with preſents, and fend you 
back with ſplendor to your country! How would 
he have rejoiced, to have placed the ſon of 
Ulyſſes upon the throne of Ithaca, to diffuſe the 
fame happineſs through that iſland, which Balea- 
zar diſpenſes at Tyre! And how happy am I; 
to render you this ſervice in his ſtead!ꝰ 
Telemachus, who was charmed with the rela- 
tion of theſe events, and was yet more ſenſibly 
touched with the tender and zealous friendſhip 
with which the Phenician had received him in his 
misfortunes, claiped him to his breaſt in a tranſ- 
port of gratitude, affection, and efteem. Adoam 
then enquired, by what accident he came on ſhore 
at the iſland of Calypſo; and Telemachus, in 
his turn, gave him the hiſtory of his departure 


from Tyre, of his paſſage to the iſle of Cyprus, 


of the manner of his finding Mentor, of their 


voyage to Crete, of the public games for the 
election of a king after the flight of Idomeneus, 


of the reſentment of Venus, of their ſhipwreck, 
of the pleaſure with- which they were received 
by Calypſo, of her becoming jealous of one of 
her nymphs, and of his being thrown into the 

ſea 
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fea by Mentor, upon his perceiving a Phenician 
veſſel at ſome diſtance from the ſiore. 
This converſation ended, Adoam ordered a 
magnificent repaſt; and, as a farther teſtimony 
of his joy, he improved it with all the pleaſures 
of which his ſituation would admit. During the 
entertainment, which was ſerved by young Phe- 
nicians, cloathed in white garments, and crowned 
with flowers, the place was perfumed by burn- 
ing the moſt odoriferous gums of the Eaſt; they 
were entertained with the ſound of the flute, by 
muſicians, to whom the rowers had reſigned their 
| ſeats; and this melody was frequently interrupted 
by Achitoas, who accompanied. his lyre with his 
voice, in ſuch melodious ſtrains, as were worthy 
to be heard at the table of the gods, and capable 
of raviſhing the ears of even Apollo himſelf, 
The Tritons, Nereids, and all the deities, who 
rule the waters under the father of the ocean, 
and even all the monſters of thoſe regions un- 
known to man, quitted the watery grottos of the 
abyis, and aſſembled in crowds round the veſſel 
to enjoy the harmony. A band of Phenician 
yourhs, of ſingular beauty, cloathed in fine linen 


whiter than ſnow, entertained them with dancing, 


in the manner of their country, afterwards the 
Egyptian meaſures, and at laſt with thoſe of 
Greece. At proper intervals, the ſhrill voice of 
the trumpet interpoſed, and the waves reſounded 
to the diſtant ſhores. The ſilence of the night, 


the calmneſs of the ſea, the lambent radiance of 


the 
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the moon which trembled on the ſurface of the- 
waves, and the deep azure of the ſky ſpangled 
with innumerable ſtars, concurred to heighten 
the beauty of the ſcene. 7 
Telemachus, who had naturally a quick and 
lively ſenſibility, reliſhed theſe pleaſures ; yet he 
did not dare to ſuffer them to make too great an 
impreſſion on him: ſince he had experienced in 
the iſland of Calypſo, to his great confuſion and 
diſgrace, how eaſily a young mind is inflamed, 
he regarded all pleaſures, however innocent, with 
diſtruſt and dread ; and watched the eyes and 
countenance of Mentor, to diſcover what he 
thought of theſe delightful ſcenes. 
Mentor was pleaſed with his embarraſſment, 
but without ſeeming to remark it : at length, 
however, touched with his ſelf-denial, he ſaid, 
with a ſmile, „I know, Telemachus, of what 
you are afraid, and your fear is laudable ; do 
not, however, let it carry you too far: it is not 
poſſible to wiſh you the enjoyment of pleaſure, 
more earneſtly than I wiſh it you, provided it 
neither inflames the paſſions, nor effeminates the 
character: your pleaſures muſt be ſuch as un- 
bend and refreſh the mind, ſuch as leave you 
complete maſter of yourſelf; not ſuch as ſubdue 
you to their power. Thaſe that I wiſh you, do 
not inflame the ſoul with a brutal fury ; but 
ſooth it, by a ſweet and gentle influence, to a 
pure and peaceful enjoyment. You have en- 


dured toil and danger; and relaxation and ſo- 
4 lace 
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lace are now neceſſary: accept, then, with gra- 
titude to Adoam, the pleaſures which he offers 
you; enjoy them, my dear Telemachus, enjoy 
them perfectly. Wiſdom has neither affectation 
or auſterity; ſhe is, indeed, the parent of de- 
light; for ſhe alone can render it pure and per- 
manent; ſhe alone has the ſecret of intermixing 
ſports and merriment, with ſerious thought Sad 
important labour; by labour ſhe gives poignancy 
to pleaſure, and by pleaſure ſhe reſtores vigour to 
labour: wiſdom bluſhes not to be merry, when 
a proper occaſion for mirth preſents itſelf.” 
Mentor, in pronouncing theſe words, took up 
a lyre; which he touched with ſo much ſkill, 
that Achitoas, ſtruck with ſurprize and jealouſy, 
dropped his own inſtrument from his hand; his 
eyes ſparkled, his countenance changed colour, 
and his anguiſh and contuſion would have been 
remarked by all preſent, if their attention had 
not been wholly engroſſed by the muſic of 
Mentor ; they were afraid even to breathe, fear- 
ing they ſhould break in upon the filence, and 
lole ſome ſtrain of his enchanting ſong. Their 
enjoyment would have been perfect, if they had 
not feared 1t would end too ſoon : the voice of 
Mentor, though it had no effeminate ſoftneſs, 
was capable of all the varieties of modulation; 
it was equally melodious and ſtrong ; and had 


an expreſſion peculiarly adapted to the ſentiment, 
even in the minuteſt particular. 


He 
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He firſt ſung the praiſes of Jupiter, the father 
and the ſovereign of gods and men, who ſhakes 


the whole univerſe with a nod: he then repre- 


ſented Minerva, or wiſdom, iſſuing from the 
head of Jupiter, that wiſdom, which, proceeding 
from himſelf, as its only and eternal ſource, is 

diffuſed, in boundleſs emanation for the inſtruc- _ 
tion of mankind. He ſang theſe truths in ſuch. 
a ſtrain of unaffected piety, and with ſuch a 


{ſenſe of their ſublimity and importance, that his 


audience imagined themſelves tranſported to the 
ſummit of Olympus, and in the preſence of Ju- 
piter, whoſe eye is more piercing than his thun- 
der. He then ſung the fate of young Narciſſus, 
who fooliſhly becoming enamoured of his own 
beauty, at which he gazed inceſſantly from the 
margin of a fountain that reflected it, pined 
away with deſire, and was changed into a flower 
which bears his name: at laſt he celebrated the 
untimely death of the beautiful Adonis, who 
periſhed by the tuſks of a boar, and whom Ve- 
nus, wich all her complainings to the gods, * 
not reſtore to life. 

All who heard him, melted filently i into tears, 
and felt an inexpreſſible delight in their grief. 
When he had ceaſed finging, the Phenicians 
gazed at each other with aftoniſhment and ad- 
miration: one ſaid. This is certainly Or- 
pheus; it was thus he tamed the wild beaſts of 


the deſart, and gave motion to trees and rocks: 
3 it 
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it was thus that he enchafited Cerberus, ſuſpend- 
ed the torments of Ixion and the Danaids, and 
ſoftened the inexorable breaſt of Pluto, who per- 
mitted him to lead back the fair Eurydice from 
his gloomy dominions.” Another ſaid, it was 
Linus, the ſon of Apollo; and a third, that it 
was Apollo himſelf. Even Telemachus was al- 
moſt as much ſurpriſed as che reſt ; tor he knew 
not that Mentor had been fo excellent a profi- 
cient in muſic. Achitoas, who had now ſuffi- 
ciently recollected himſelf, to conceal his jealou- 
ſy, began an encomium upon Mentor, but he 
bluſhed as he ſpoke, and found himſelf unable 
to proceed. Mentor, who perceived his confu- 
ſion, endeavoured to hide it from others; and, 
ſeeing he could not go on, he began to ſpeak, 
that he might appear to interrupt him; he alſo 
endeavoured to conſole him, by giving him the 
praiſe he merited: Achitoas, however, could not 
be conſoled; for he felt, that Mentor ſurpaſſed 
him yet more in generoſity, than in the harmony 
of his voice. | 
In the mean time, Telemachus addreſſed him- 
ſelf to Adoam : I remember, ſaid he, that you 
mentioned to me a voyage you made to Betica, 
ſince we returned together from Egypt: Betica 
is a country, concerning which many wonders 
are related, which appear almoſt incredible; tell 
me, therefore, whether they are true.” „I ſhall 
be glad, ſaid Adoam, to deſcribe that country to 
Vor. I. D d you 
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you ; for it is well worthy of your curioſity, and 
exceeds all that fame has reported it. 

The river Betis flows. through a fertile coun- 
try, and the air 1s always ſerene and temperate. 
This river, which gives name to the country, falls 
into the ocean near the pillars of Hercules ; not 
far from the place, where the enraged ſea, break- 
ing its bounds, ſeparated the country of Tarſis 
from the vaſt continent of Africa. This region 
ſeems to have preſerved all the felicity of the 
golden age. In the winter, the freezing and 
boiſterous breath of the North 1s never felt, and 
the ſeaſon is, therefore, mild ; but, in ſummer, 


there are always refreſhing Weſtern gales, which 


blow about the middle of the day, and in this 
ſeaſon therefore, the heat is never intenſe ; ſo that 
ſpring and autumn, united as it were to each 
other, walk hand in hand through the year. The 
vallies and the plains annually produce a double 
harveſt; the roads are bordered with laurels, 
pomegranates, jaſmines, and other trees, that are 
always green, and always in flower.; the moun- 
tains are covered with flocks, whoſe wool, for its 
ſuperior fineneis, is ſought by all nations. This 


delightful country contains alſo many mines of 
gold and ſilver; but the inhabitants, happy in 


their ſimplicity, diſdain to reckon gold and ſilver 
among their riches ; and value that only, which 
is abſolutely neceſſary to relieve the real and na- 


tural wants of mankind, 


When 
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When we firſt traded with theſe people, we 
found gold and ſilver applied for the ſame pur- 
poſe that we uſe iron; even their plough-ſhares 
were conſtructed of that metal. As they carried 
on no foreign commerce, they required no mo- 
ney; they were, almoſt all, either ſnepherds or 
huſbandmen; few mechanics are to be found 
among them; for they ſuffered no arts to be ex- 
erciſed, but ſuch as tended immediately to an- 
ſwer the neceſſities of life: beſides, the greater 
part, even of thoſe that live by huſbandry, or 
keeping of ſheep, are ſkilful in the exerciſe of 
ſuch arts, as are neceſſary to manners ſo om 

and frugal. _ | 
„The women are ain in 33 
wool, and manufacturing it into ſtuffs, that are 
remarkably fine and white; they alſo make the 
bread, and prepare the victuals, which is no very 
difficult taſk, for they live chiefly upon fruits and 
milk, animal food being ſeldom eaten among 
them; of the ſkins of their ſheep, they make a 
light ſort of covering for their legs and feet, with 
which they alſo furniſh their huſbands and chil- 
dren: the women alſo make the habitations, which 
are a kind of tents, covered either with waxed 
{kins, or the bark of trees; they make and waſh 
all the apparel of the family, and keep their 
houſes in great neatneſs and order: no art in- 
deed is required in making their cloaths; for, i in 
that temperate climate, they wear only a piece of 
_ 1 Ruth which is not formed to the ſhape 
| Dd 2 of 
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the body, but, for the ſake of modeſty, wrapped 
round it ſo as to tall in long plaits, according to 
the fancy of the wearer. 

The men cultivate the ground, and manage 
their flocks z they alſo practice the arts of form- 
ing wood and iron into neceſſary utenſils: though 
of iron they make little uſe, except in inftruments 
of tillage : all the arts that relate to architecture, 
are entirely uſeleſs to them; for they build no 
bouſes: It ſhews too much regard to this world, 
ſay they, to erect edifices upon it which will laſt 
longer than ourſclves; if we are defended froni 
the weather, it is ſufficient.“ As to the other arts, 
which are ſo highly eſteemed among the Gre- 
cians, the Egyptians, and all other nations that 
have admitted the innumerable wants of poliſhed 
life, they hold them in the greateſt Fe; 
as the inventions of vanity and luxury. 

„When they hear of nations, who have the art 
of erecting ſuperb buildings, and of making 
ſplendid furniture of ſilver and gold, ſilks adorn- 
ed with embroidery and jewels, exquiſite per- 
fumes, delicious meats, and inſtruments of mu- 
fic, whoſe harmony captivates the ſenſe; they re- 
ply, that the people of ſuch nations, are extreamly 
unhappy, to have employed ſo much ingenuity 
and labour to render themſelves corrupt and 
wretched : theſe ſuperBuities, {ay they, ſerve only 
to efleminate, intoxicate, and torment their poſ- 
ſeſſors; and tempt choſe who have them not, to 
nn them og fraud —4 violence. Can that 
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ſuperfluity be good, which tends only to make 
men evil? Are the inhabitants of theſe countries 
more healthy or more robuſt than we are? do 
they live longer? do they agree better with each 


other? do they enjoy more liberty; tranquillity, 
and chearfulneſs ? On the contrary,” they are jea- 


lous of each other; their hearts are corroded with 
envy, and agitated- by ambition, avarice, and 
terror; they are incapable of pleaſures, that are 
pure and genuine; ſince they are ſlaves to innu- 
merable artificial wants, upon which they make 
all their happineſs depend. _ . 
Such, continued Adoam, are the ſentiments 
of this ſagacious-people, who have acquired wiſ- 
dom only by the ſtudy of nature. They conſider: 
our refinements with abhorrence ; and it muſt be 


acknowledged, that, in their ſimplicity, there is 


ſomething not only amiable, but great. They 
live in common, without any partition of lands. 
Every family is governed by its chief, who is in 
reality a king: this patriarchal monarch has a 
right. to punith his children, or his grand-chil- 
dren, if they are guilty of a'crime ; but, before 
he inflicts the puniſhment, he takes the advice of 
his family: puniſhment, indeed, is very rare 
among them; for innocence of manners, ſince- 
rity of heart, ad deteſtation of vice, ſeem to be 
the natural productions of the country. It is 
probable that Aſtrea, who is ſaid to have quitted 
the earth, and aſcended to heaven, is ſtill among 
theſe happy people: _ require no judges, for 


every 
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every man ſubmits to the juriſdiction of con- 
ſcience. They poſſeſs all things in common; for 
the cattle produce milk, and the fields and or- 
chards fruit and grain of every kind in ſuch 
abundance, that a people, ſo frugal and tempe- 
rate, have no need of property. They have no 
fixed place of abode : but, when they have con- 
ſumed the fruits, and exhauſted the paſturage of 
one part of the paradiſe which they inhabit, they 
remove their tents to another : they have, there- 
fore, no property to maintain againſt each other, 
but are connected by a fraternal affection, which 
there is nothing to interrupt. By rejecting ſuper- 
fluous wealth, and deccitful pleaſure, they pre- 
ſerve this peace, this union, and this liberty: _ | 
are all free, and they are all equal. | 
&« No diſtinction is to be found among /cherh,; 
but that which ariſes from ſuperior wiſdom, the 
reſult either of long experience, or uncommon 
abilities. Fraud, oppreſſion, perjury, , the con- 
tention of the bar, and the tumult of battle, are 
never heard of in this ſacred region, which the 
gods have taken under their immediate protec- 
tion: this ſoil has never been diſtained with hu- 
man blood; and even that of a lamb has rarely 
been ſhed upon it. When the inhabitants hear 
of bloody battles, rapid conqueſts, and ſubverted 
empires, which happen in other countries, they 
ſtand aghaſt with aſtoniſnment: What, ſay - 
they, is not life ſufficiently ſnort, but we muſt 
abridge it by deſtroying each other? Can any 
man 
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man be inſenſible of the brevity of life; and can 
he who knows it, think life too long? Can it be 
ſuppoſed, that mankind came into the world, 


merely to propagate miſery, and 'to harraſs and 
deſtroy one another ? 


“ The inhabitants of Betica cannot compre- 
hend how thoſe, who, by ſubjugating great em- 
Pires, obtain the'name of conquerors, came to be 
ſo much the object of admiration. ** To-place 
| happineſs in the government of others, ſay they, 
is folly, ſince to govern with wiſdom and equity, 
is a painful taſk; but a deſire to govern others 
againſt their will, is folly in a ſtill greater degree: 
a wiſe man cannot, without violence to himſelf, 
ſubmit to take upon him the government of an 
obedient people, whom the gods have committed 
to his charge, or who apply to him for guidance 
and protection : to govern people againſt their 
will, is to become extremely unhappy, for the 
falſe honour of holding others in ſlavery. A con- 
queror is a man, whom the gods, provoked by 
the wickedneſs of mortals, fend, in their wrath, 
upon the earth, to ravage kingdoms; to ſpread 
round them terror, miſery, and deſpair; to deſtroy 
the brave, and enſlave the free : he who is ambi- 
tious of glory, has ſufficient opportunities of ac- 
quiring it, by managing, with wiſdom, what the 
gods have entruſted to his care; is it poſſible to 
ſuppoſe, that praiſe is to be merited only by arro- 
gance and inj uſtice, by uſurpation and tyranny ? 
War ſhould never be thought of, but in the de- 


fence 
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fence of liberty: happy i is he, who being free 
himſelf, is a ſtranger to the frantic ambition of 
making another a ſlave to him] Theſe. mighty 
conquerors, who are repreſented as encircled with 
glory, reſemble rivers that have overflowed their 
banks, which appear majeſtic, indeed, but which 
deſolate the countries they -ought to fertilize.” ** 

Adoam having given this deſcription of Betica, 
Telemachus, who had liſtened to it with great 
delight, aſked him ſeveral particular queſtions. 
< Do the inhabitants of Betica, ſaid he, ever drink 
wine?” „ They are ſo far from drinking wine, 
ſaid Adoam, that they make none; not on ac- 
count of their want of grapes, for no country in 
the world produces them 1n greater plenty or per- 
fection; but they are ſatisfied with eating them, 
as they do other fruit, and are afraid of wine as 
the corrupter of mankind : * Wine, they ſay, is 
a ſpecies of poiſon, which produces madneſs; 
which does not kill men, indeed, but degrades 
them into brutes. Health and vigour may be 
preſerved without wine; but, with wine, we ha- 
zard the loſs of conſtitution, and the loſs. of 
virtue.” 

Telemechus then requeſted to know, what laws 
were eſtabliſhed in Betica, relating to marriage. 
« No man, ſaid Adoam, is allowed more than 
one wife; whom he is obliged to keep as long 
as ſhe lives: a man's honour, in this country, 
depends as much upon his fidelity to his wife, 
as a Woman's honour, 1 in other countries, depends 

1 upon 
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upon her fidelity to her huſband. No people 
were ever more continent, or ſo jealous of their 
chaſtity. Their women are beautiful; but they 
borrow no advantages from art: there 1 is all the 
ſimplicity of nature, both in their manners, and 
in their dreſs; and they take their ſhare of the la- 
bour of the day. Their marriages are peaceable; 
prolific, and undefiled : the huſband and wife; 
like two bodies. animated by one ſoul, divide the 
cares of the family between them; the huſband 
manapes affairs without, and the wife within 
ſhe provides for his refreſhment at his return, and 
ſeems to live only to pleaſe him; ſhe gains his 
confidence; and as ſhe engages his affection leſs 
by the beauty of her form; than the virtue of her 
mind, their happineſs is ſuch as death only can 
deſtroy. From their temperance; ſobtiety, and 
 fimplicity of manners, they derive length of life, 
_ exempt from infirmities : it is common to ſee 
among them; men aged an hundred, or an hun- 
dred and twenty years, who have all the chear- 
fulneſs and vigour that make life deſirable. 
„But 1 ſhould be glad to be informed, ſaid 
Telemachus, how theſe people eſcape the cala- 
mities of war with the neighbouring nations?“ 
« Nature, replied Adoam, has ſeparated them 
From other nations, by the ſea on one fide, and 
by mountains almoſt inacceſſible on the other: 
beſides, their virtue has impreſſed the neighbour- 
ing ſtates with reverence and awe. When any 
conteſt ariſes among foreign nations, they fre- 
Vo . I. E e quently 
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quently make a common depoſit of the territory 
in queſtion, in the hands of the Beticans, and they 
are pr arbitrators of the diſpute. As theſe 
wiſe people are guilty of no violence, every one 
repoſes a confidence in them ; and they ſmile, 
when they hear of kings who diſagree about the 
boundaries of their country: © Are they afraid, 
fay they, that the earth ſhould be found too ſmall 
for its inhabitants? there will always be much 
more land than can be cultivated ; and while any 
remains unappropriated by cultivation, we ſhould 
think it folly to defend even our own againſt 
thoſe who would invade it.“ Among the inha- 
bitants of Betica, pride, fraud, and ambition, 
are not to be found ; they do no injury, they vio- 
late no compact, they covet no territory ; their 
neighbours, therefore, having nothing to fear 
from ſuch a people, nor any hope of mak- 
ing themſelves feared by them, would ſooner 
abandon their country, or ſuffer immediate death, 
than ſubmit to a ſtate of ſlavery ; fo that, the 
ſame qualities that render them incapable of ſub- 
Jugating others, render it almoft impoſſible for 
others to ſubjugate them. For theſe reaſons, 
there is always a profound peace preſerved be- 
tween them and their neighbours.” 
Adoam cloſed his narrative with an account of 
the traffic which the Phenicians carried on in Be- 
tica: The inhabitants of that country, ſaid he, 
were aſtoniſhed, when they firſt ſaw ſtrangers ar- 
rive on their coaſt, from ſo diſtant a region, who 
Su 
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cut their way through the billows of the deep: 
they received us, however, with great benevo- 
lence; and gave us part of whatever they had, 
without expecting a return. They ſuffered us to 
eſtabliſh a colony on the iſland of Gadira, and 
liberally. offered us whatever ſhould remain of 
their, wool, after their own neceſſities. were ſup- 
plied ; ſending us, at the ſame time, a conſidera- 
ble quantity of this commodity as a preſent ; for 
what they can conveniently ſpare, they take plea» 
ſure in beſtowing upon ſtrangers. 

« As to their mines, they made no uſe of 
them; and, therefore, readily gave them up ta 
us. Men, they thought, were not over wiſe, who, 
with ſo much labour, ſearched the bowels of the 
earth, for that which could give no true happi- 
neſs, nor ſatisfy any real want. They admoniſhed 
us not to dig in the earth ſo deep: © Content 
yourſelves, ſaid they,. with ploughing it, and it 
will yield you eſſential benefits in return; it will 
yield thoſe things, to which gold and filver owe 
all their value; for gold and ſilver are valuable, 
only as a means of procuring the neceſſaries of 
life.” b 
We frequently offered to teach them navi: 
gation, and carry ſome of their youth with us 
into Phenicia; but they would not conſent, that 
their children ſhould learn to live as we do, 
<« If our children were to go with you, {aid they, 
their wants would be ſoon as numerous as yours: 
_ the nameleſs variety of things which you have 
"TY © made 
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made neceſſary, would become neceſſary ta 
them ; ; they would be reſtleſs till thefe wants 
were ſupplied; and they would renounce their 
virtue, to ſupply them by the practice of diſho- 
neſt arts: they would ſoon reſemble a man of 
ſound limbs, who having, by long in activity, for- 
got how to walk, is under the neceſſity of being 
carried like a cripple.” As to navigation, 
they admire it on account of the i ingenuity of the 
art, but they believe it to be pernicious : If 
theſe people, ſay they, have a ſufficiency in their 
own country, to ſupply the neceffaries of life, 
what do they ſeek in other countries ? Will not 
thoſe things content them, which ſatisfy the wants 
of nature ? Surely, they that defy the bbpl, to 
gratify avarice or luxury, deferve ſhipwreck ! BR 
Telemachus liftened to this narration of Ado- 

am, with unſpeakable delight; and rejoiced that 
there was yet a people in the world, who, by a 
perfect conformity to the law of nature, were ſo 

' wiſe and ſo happy: „How different, ſaid he, are 
the manners of this nation, from thoſe which, in 
nations that have obtained the higheſt reputation 
for wiſdom, are tainted throughout with vanity 
and ambition | | To us, our follies are ſo habitual, 
chat we can ſcarcely believe this natural ſimpli- 
city can be real: we conſider the manners of 

theſe people as an ingenious fiction, and they ought 
to regard ours as a prepoſterous dream.” 
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Venus continuing incenſed againſt Telemachus, ſollicits 
Jupiter, to deſtroy him; but the fates not permitting 
him to periſh, the goddeſs conſults with Neptune how 
his return to Ithaca, whither Adoam. 1s conducting 
him, may be prevented. They employ a deluſive de- 
ity to deceive the pilot Athamas; who, ſuppoſing the 

* land before him to be Ithaca, enters full ſail into the 

rt of Salentum. Telemachus is kindly received by 


domeneus in his new city, where he was then pre- 


paring a ſacrifice to Jupiter for the ſucceſs of the war 
againſt the Mandurians. The prieſt, conſulting the 
entrails of the victims, perceives the omens to, be 
happy; but declares, that the good fortune of Idome- 
neus will be owing to his two new gueſts. 


HILE Telemachus and Adoam were 

engaged in this converſation, forgetful 
of ſleep, and not conſidering that the night was 
already half ſpent; an unfriendly and deceitful 
deity turned their courſe from Ithaca, which 
Athamas, their pilot, ſought 1 in vain. Neptune, 
though favourable to the Phenicians, could not 
brook the eſcape of Telemachus from the tem- 
peſt which had ſhipwrecked him on the iſland of 
Calypſo; and Venus was ſtill more enraged at 
the triumph of a youth, who had defeared the 
power + and the wiles of love. Tranſported wich 
reſentment 
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reſentment, ſhe quitted Cythera, Paphos, and 
Idalia, where Tẽſemachus had treated her ſove- 
reignty with contempt; and diſregarding the ho- 
mage that was paid her᷑ in the iſle of Cyprus, ſhe 
| aſcended the radiant ſummit of Olympus, where 
the gods were aſſembled round the throne of Ju- 
piter. From hence they beheld the ſtars rolling 
beneath their feet; and this earth, an obſcure 
and diminutive ſpot, is ſcarcely diſtinguiſhed 
among them: the vaſt oceans, by which its con- 
tinents are divided, appear but as drops of wa- 
ter; and the moſt extended empires, but as a 
grain of ſand, ſcattered between them : the innu- 
merable multitudes that ſwarm upon the ſurface, 
are but like inſects quickening i in the ſun; and - 
the moſt powerful armies reſemble a eſtes of 
ants, contending with each other for a grain of 
corn, or a blade of graſs. The moſt i Important 
matters in the conſideration of mortals, excites 
| the laughter of the gods as the ſport of infants ; 
and what we diſtinguiſh by the names of gran- 
deur, glory, power, and policy, are, in the fight 
of thoſe divinities, no better than nuſery and 
folly. 

On this awful, this ſtupendous height, ſo great- 
ly elevated above our globe, Jupiter has fixed 
his everlaſting throne, His eyes penetrate to 
the center, and paſs in a moment through all 
-the labyrinths of the heart: his ſmile diffuſes, 
throughout the univerſe, ſerenity and joy; but, 
At his . heaven and earth are moved. Even 
the 
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the gods are dazzled with the rays of glory that 
ſurround him; and approach not his throne, 
but with fear 4 reverence. 

He was now ſurrounded by the celeſtial. dei. 
ties; and Venus preſented herſelf before him, in 
all the ſplendor of that beauty, of which ſhe is 
herſelf the ſource : her robe, which flowed neg- 
ligently round her, exceeded in brightneſs all the 
colours with which the lovely Iris is adorned 
amidſt the gloomy clouds, when ſhe appears to 
aſſure affrighted mortals, that the ſtorm ſhall 
ceaſe, and that calm: and ſun-ſhine ſhall return. 
Her waiſt was encircled by that myſterious zone, 
-which compriſes all the graces, and her hair was 
tied negligently behind, in a fillet of gold. All 
the gods were as much ſurprized at her beauty, 
as if they had never ſeen it before; and their 
eyes were dazzled with its brightneſs, like thoſe 
of mortals, when the firſt radiance of the ſun 
unexpectedly breaks upon them after a tedious 
night. They glanced with aſtoniſhment at each 
other, but immediately their eyes returned, and 
centered ſtill in her; they perceived, however, 
that ſhe had been weeping, and that corroding 
grief was ſtrongly pictured in her countenance. 

- In the mean time, ſhe advanced towards the 
throne of Jupiter, with a light and eaſy motion, 
like the rapid flight of a bird, which glides UN 
reſiſted through the regions of the air. The 
. thunderer received her with a benignant ſmile ; 
and, riſing from his ſeat, embraced her: © My 


dear 
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dear daughter, ſaid he, ſay what has troubled 


you? I cannot behold your tears without con- 
cern: fear not to unboſom yourſelf to me; you 
know the tenderneſs of- yy cken „ and he rea- 
dineſs to ſerve you.“ 

The goddeſs replied, with 4 fone and gentle 
voice, interrupted with ſighs : O father bot! 
of gods and men, can you, from whom nothing 
is hidden, be ignorant of the cauſe of my difs 
treſs ? Minerva, not ſatisfied with having ſub- 
verted to its foundation the ſuperb city which 
was under my protection, nor with having gra- 
tified her revenge upon Paris, for judging my 
beauty to be ſuperior to hers ; conducts in ſafety 
through every nation, and over every ſea, the 
ſon of Ulyſſes, that cruel prince, who razed the 


Trojan walls. Telemachus is now accompani- 
ed by Minerva; and it is, therefore, that her 
place among the deities, who ſurround the throne 


of Jupiter, is vacant : ſhe has conducted that 
preſumptuous mortal to Cyprus, only that he 
might inſult me : he has deſpifed my power ; he 


diſdained even to burn incenſe upon my altars ; 


he turned with abhorrence from the feaſts which 
are there celebrated to my honour ; and he has 


' barred his heart againſt every pleaſure that I 


inſpire. Neptune has, at my requeſt, in vain, 


"provoked the winds and waves againſt him. 


Telemachus was ſhipwrecked, in a dreadful 
ſtorm, upon the iſland of Calypſo ; where he tri- 


umphed over love himſelf, whom ] ſent to ſof- 


3 ten 
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ten his unfeeling heart: neither the youth ner 
the beauty of Calypſo and her nymphs, nor the 
burning ſhafts of immortal love, have been able 
to den the artifices of Minerva; ſhe forced 
him from that iſland a ſtripling has triumphed 
over 00 „ and I am overwhelmed with vexa- 
tion.” | 

“Jupiter, Who was Slow of 1 Ve- 
nus, thus replied: Minerva defends the breaſt 
of Telemachus, againſt all the arrows of your 
ſon; and prepares a glory for him, which no 
youth has ever merited. I am diſpleaſed that he 
has deſpiſed your altars; but I cannot ſubject 
| him to your power: I conſent, however, on 
your account, that he ſhall be ſtill a wanderer 
by land and ſea; that he ſhall be ſtill diſtant 
from his country, and ſtill expoſed to every dan- 
ger and misfortune : but the deſtinies forbid that 
he ſhould periſh ; nor will they permit his virtue 
to ſubmit to thoſe allurements which you vouch- 
fafe to man. Be comforted, then, my daughter 
and conſider over how many heroes and gods 
your ſway is abſolute.” 

While he thus ſpoke, a gracious ſmile blended 
ineffable ſweetneſs and majeſty in his counte- 
nance; and a ray of light iſſued from his eye, 
brighter and more piercing than lightning: he 
affectionately embraced the goddeſs, and the 
mountain was ſuffuſed with ambroſial odours. 
This favour from the ſuperior of all the gode, 
could not fail to touch the ſenſibility of Venus 
Vor. I. * a lively 
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a lively expreſſion of joy was diffuſed over her 
countenance, and ſhe drew down her veil to hide 
her bluſhes and confuſion. The whole aſſembly 
of the gods applauded the words of Jupiter ; 
and Venus, without loſing a moment, went 1n 
ſearch of Neptune, to concert with him new 
means of revenging herſelf upon Telemachus. 
She related to Neptune all that Jupiter had 
ſaid. I know already, replied the ruler of the 
ſeas, the unchangeable decrees of fate : but if we 
cannot overwhelm Telemachus in the deep, let 
us neglect nothing that may make him wretched, 
or delay his return to Ithaca. I cannot conſent 
to deſtroy the Phenician veſſel, in which he is 
embarked ; for I love the Phenicians; they are 
my peculiar people; and they do more honour 
to my dominion, than any other nation upon 
earth: by their means the ocean itſelf is become 
the bond of ſociety, uniting the moſt diſtant | 
countries; they honour me by their ſacrifices 
upon my altars; they are juſt, wiſe, and labo- 
rious in commerce; they diffuſe through all na- 
tlons convenience and plenty. I cannot, there- 
fore, permit one of their veſſels to ſuffer ſhip- 
wreck ; but I will cauſe the pilot to miſtake his 
courſe, and ſteer far from Ithaca, the port whi- 
ther he now intends to ſteer.” Venus, ſatisfied. 
with this promile, expreſſed her pleaſure by a 
malignant ſmile z and turned the rapid wheels of 
her celeſtial chariot over the Idalian plains, where 
the graces, the ſports, and ſmiles, expreſſed their 


Joy 
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Joy at her return, by dancing round her upon the 


flowers, which variegate the ground with beauty, 


and impregnate the gale with fragrance. 

Neptune immediately diſpatched one of the 
deities that preſide over thoſe deceptions which 
reſemble dreams; except that dreams affect only 
thoſe that ſleep, and theſe enchant the waking. 
This malevolent god, attended by a multitude 


of winged illuſions, that perpetually fluttered 


round him, ſhed a ſubtile and faſcinating liquor 
over the eyes of Athamas the pilot, while he at- 
tentively viewed the brightneſs of the moon, the 
courſe of the ſtars, and "he coaſt of Ithaca, the 
cliffs of which he diſcovered not far diſtant. 
From that moment, the eyes of Athamas became 
unfaithful to their objects; another ſky and ano- 
ther earth preſented themſelves: the ſtars ap- 
peared as it their courſe had been inverted; 

Olympus ſeemed to move by new laws, and che 
earth itſelf to have changed its poſition. An imagi- 
nary Ithaca was inceſſantly betore his eyes, wiule 
he was ſteering from the real country; and the 
deluſive ſhore : rechded a he approached it: he 


perceived that he did not gain upon it, and he | 


wondered at the cauſe : yer ſometimes he ima- 
gined he heard the noiſe of people in the port; 
and he was preparing, according to the orders 
he had received, for putting Telemachus on ſhore 
upon a little iſland adjacent to that of Ithaca, in 
order to conceal his return from the ſuitors of 
Penelope, who had conipired his deſtruction. 
FF 2 Some- 
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Sometimes he apprehended the danger of the 
rocks which ſurround the coaſt, and thought he 
heard the dreadful roaring of the ſurge that! broke 
againſt them: then, on a ſudden, the land ap- 
peared to be again far diſtant; and the moun- 
tains reſembled little clouds, which ſometimes 
obſcure the horizon at the ſetting of the ſun. 

Thus was Athamas aſtoniſhed and contound- 
ed; and the influence of the deity which had faſ⸗ 
cinated his ſight, impreſſed a dread upon his 
mind, which, till then, he had never felt: he 
ſometimes almoſt doubted, whether he was a- 
wake, or whether what he ſaw was not tlie illu- 
ſion of a dream. In the mean time, Neptune 
commanded the Eaſt- wind to blow, that the veſſel 
might be driven upon the coaſt of Heſperia; and 
the wind obeyed, and blew with ſuch violence, | 
that the coalt, appointed by the ruler 5 vo 
ſeas, was immediately before them. 

Aurora had already announced the day, and 
the ſtars, touched at once with fear and envy at 
the rays of the ſun, retired to conceal their fading 
fires in the boſom of the deep; when the pilot 
ſuddenly cried cut, * My doubts are now re- 

moved; I am now ſure of my port; the ifland 
of Ithaca is before us, and we almoſt touch the 
ſhore. Rejoice, O Telemachus! for, in leſs than 
an hour, you will again embrace Penelope, 
and perhaps again behold UlyfJes upon his 


throne.” 


This 
1 
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This exclamation rouſed Telemachus, who 
was motionleſs in the downy arms of ſleep : he 
awaked, ſtarted up, and running to the helm, 
embraced the pilot; at the ſame time, fixing his 
eyes, which were ſcarce open, upon the neigh- 
bouring coaſt, the view ſtruck him, at once, with 
ſurprize and diſappointment for, in theſe ſhores, 
he found no reſemblance of his country. “ Alas! 
ſaid he, where are we? This is not my dear Itha- 
ca, the dear iſland, that I ſeek. You are cer- 
tainly miſtaken, Athamas ; and are not perfectly 
acquainted with a country, ſo diſtant from your 
own.” No, replied the pilot, I cannot be 
miſtaken in the coaſt of this iſland; I have en- 
tered the port ſo often, that I am acquainted with 
even the minuteſt rock, and have not a more 
exact remembrance even of the Tyrian coaſt. 
Obſerve that mountain which runs out from the 
ſhore, and that rock which riſes like a tower: do 
not you ſee others, that, projecting from above, 
ſeem to threaten the ſea with their fall? and do 
not you hear the waves that break againſt them 
below? Do you not behold the temple of Mi- 
nerva, aſpiring to the clouds? | behold likewiſe 
the citadel, and the palace of Ulyſſes.“ Still 
you are miſtaken, Athamas, replied Telemachus! 
I ſee a coaſt, which is elevated, indeed, but level 
and unbroken ; I perceive a city, but it is not 
Ithaca. O ye gods! is it thus that ye ſport with 
ener 0774 
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While Telemachus was yet {| peaking, the fight 
of Athamas was again changed; W Was 
broken, he ſaw we coſt as it really was, and ac- 
knowledged his miſtake. © I confeſs, ſaid he, 
O Tel -machus! chat forme unfriendly power has 
faſcirtated my fight. 1 thought I beheld the coaſt 
of Ithaca, of which a perfect image was repre- 
ſeated to me, that i is now vaniſhed like a dream. 
I now ſee another city, and know i it to be Salen- 
tom, which Idomeneus, who fled from Crete, i is 
founding in Heſperia: 1 perceive rifing walls as 
yer: unfiniſhed ; and ] fee a port, whole fortifica- 
tions are not yet. complete. | 
While Athamas obſerved the various ; works 
hi h were carrying, on in this riſing city, : and 
Telemachus was deplaring his misfortunes, the 
wind, which Neptune had commanded to blow, 
carried them with full ſail into the road, where 
they found themſelvcs under welter. and * 
near the port. 

Mentor, who was 5 ignorant af the re- 
ſentent of Neptune, nor the cruel artifices of 
Venus, only ſmiled at the miſtake of Athamas. | 
When they had got ſafe into the road, «6 Jupiter 
tries you, faid he to 1 elemachus, but he will not 
ſuffer ybut to periſh. on the contrary, he tries you, 
that he may open before you the path of glory. 
Rememder the labours of Hercules, and let thoſe 
of your tather be always preſent to your mind; 
he who knows not how to ſuffer, has no greatneſs 


of 


— 
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of ſoul. You muſt weary fortune, who dclights 


0 perſecute you, by patience and fortitude z you 


are certainly: much leſs endangered by the diſ- 
pleaſure of Neptune, than by che careſſes of Ca- 
lypſo, who detained you in her iſland. But why 
do we delay to enter the harbour ? the people 
here are our friends, for they are natives of 
Greece; and Idomeneus, having himſelf been ill 
treated by fortune, will compaſſionate our diſ- 
treſs. They immediately entered the port of 
Salentum, where the Phenician veſſel was readily 
admitted; for they are at peace, and in trade, 


with every nation in the univerſe. 


Telemachus gazed upon that riſing city, with 
admiration. As a young plant, watered with the 
gentle dews of tlie night, feels the glow of the 
morning ſun, grows under the genial influence, 
opens its buds, unfolds its leaves, expands its 
odoriferous flowers variegated with a thouſand 
dies, and diſcloſes every moment ſome freſh: 
beauty ; ſo flouriſhed this infant city of Idome- 


neus, on the borders of the deep. It roſe into 


greater magnificence every day, and every hour; 
diſcovering, 1n a diſtant proſpect, to the ſtrangers 
that approached it by ſea, new ornaments of 
architecture, that ſeemed to reach the clouds. 


The whole coaſt reſounded with the voices of 


workmen, and the ſtrokes of the hammer; and 
huge ſtones were ſeen ſutpended from pullies in 
the air. When the morning dawned, the people 
were animated to their labour by their chiefs ; 

and 
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and Idomeneus himſelf being preſent to diſpenſe 
his orders, the works were carried on with incre- 
_ dible expedition. 

At the arrival of the Phenician veſſel, the Cre- 
tans received Telemachus and Mentor with all 
the tokens of a ſincere friendſhip; and imme- 
diately acquainted Idomeneus, that the ſon of 
Ulyſſes was arrived. © The ſon of Ulyſſes, ſaid 
he, "of my dear friend, Ulyſſes! of that wiſe hero, 
by whoſe counſel alone, the deſtruction of Troy 
was accompliſhed ! Conduct him hither, that 
I may convince him how much I loved his fa- 
ther! Telemachus being then preſented to him, 
told him his name, and demanded an hoſpitable 
reception. 

Idomeneus td him with a ſmile of ten- 
der complacency : © I believe, ſaid he, I ſhould. 
have known you, if I had not been told your 
name. I fee Ulyſſes himſelf. I perceive your 
father's fire and firmneſs in your eye; the ſame 
coldneſs and reſerve in your firſt addreſs, which, 
in him, concealed ſo much vivacity, and ſuch 
various grace. You have his fmile of conſcious 
penetration; his ealy negligence; and his alluring 
tone of voice, which captivates the ſoul, before 
it can prepare for a defence. You are, indeed, 
the ſon of Ulyſſes ! but you ſhall be mine alſo. 
What adventure has brought you hither? Are 
you in ſearch of your father? Alas! of your fa- 
ther, I can give you no intelligence. Fortune 

has equally perſecuted us both: he has never 
h 1 been 
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been able to return to his country; and I became 
the victim of divine diſpleaſure in mine.“ While 
Idomeneus was thus ſpeaking, he fixed his eyes 
attentively upon Mentor, as a man whoſe coun- 
tenance he was no ſtranger to, though he could 
not recollect his name. 


In the mean time, the eyes of Telemachus | 


overflowed with tears: Forgive, ſaid he, O 
king! the grief that I cannot conceal, at a time 
when I ought to expreſs my joy at your preſence, 
and gratitude for your bounty. By the regret 
which you expreſs for the loſs of Ulyſſes, you 
impreſs me with a new ſenſe of my misfortune 
in the loſs of a father! I have long ſought him 
through all the regions of the deep. Such is the 
diſpleaſure of the gods, that they neither permit 
me to find him, nor to learn whether the ſea has 
not cloſed over him for ever; nor yet to return 
to Ithaca, where Penelope languiſhes to be de- 
livered from her lovers. I hoped to have found 
you in Crete, where I only heard the ſtory of 
your misfortunes z and I did not then imagine I 
ſhould approach the coaſt of Heſperia, where 
you have founded a new kingdom. But for- 
tune, who ſports with mortals, and keeps me in- 


ceſſantly wandering in regions far from Ithaca, 


has at length thrown me upon your coaſt: this, 
among all the evils that ſhe has made me ſuffer, 
I regret the leaſt, ſince, though I am driven from 
Ithaca, Jam at leaſt brought to Idomeneus, the 
molt generous of princes. f 


Var. I. "We At 
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At theſe words, Idomeneus embraced Telema- 
chus with great tenderneſs, and conducted him 
to his palace, where he enquired what venerable 
old man it was that accompanied him: © I think, 
faid he, that I have ſeen him before.” © That is 
Mentor, replied Telemachus, the friend of U- 
lyſſes, to whoſe care he confided my infancy, 
and to whom my obligations are more than I can 
expreſs.” 

Idomeneus W advanced towards 
Mentor, and gave him his hand. * We have 
ſeen each other before, ſaid he; do not you re- 
member the voyage that you made to Crete, and 
the good counſel that you gave me there ? I was 
then carried away by the impetuoſity of youth, 
and the love of deceitful pleaſure, What I re- 
fuſed to learn from wiſdom, it was neceſſary that 
I ſhould be taught by adverlity : would to heaven, 
that I had confided in your prudent counſel ! 
But I am aſtoniſhed to ſec, that ſo many years 
have made ſo little alteration in your appear- 
ance ; there is the ſame florid countenance, your 
ſtature is {till erect, and your vigour is undimin- 
iſhed: 1 ſee no difference, except that there are 
a few more white hairs upon your head.” 

If I was capable of flattery, replied Mentor, 
I would fay, that you alſo preſerve the ſame bloom 
of youth, which glowed upon your countenance 
before the ſiege of Troy; but I had rather hazard 
your diſpleaſure, than offend againſt the truth. 
I __ indeed, by the wiſdom of your dif- 


courſe, 
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courſe, that, from flattery, you could receive no 
gratification; and that he, who ſpeaks to Ido- 
meneus, riſks nothing by inſincerity. You are, 
indeed, much altered; ſo much, that I ſhould 
ſcarce have known you: the reaſon indeed is ob- 
vious; the hand of misfortune has been upon 
you : you are, however, no loſer by your ſuffer- 
ings ; for they have taught you wiſdom : and 
the wrinkles, that time impreſſes upon the face, 
ought not much to be regretted, if, in the mean 
while, he is planting virtue in the breaſt. Be- 
ſides, kings mult wear out faſter than other men: 
in adverſity, the ſolicitude of the mind, and the 
fatigues of the body, bring on the infirmities of 
age before they are old; and, in proſperity, the 
indulgencies of an indolent life, wear them out 
more than all the toils of war. Nothing is ſo 
fatal to health, as immoderate pleaſure: hence 
it is that kings, both in peace and war, have 
pains and pleaſures which precipitate old age, 
before the time preſcribed by nature. A ſober, | 
temperate, and {imple life, free from anxieties, 
and paſſions, divided in due proportions between 
labour and reſt, continues long, to the wile, the 
bleſſings of youth ; which, without this provi- 
dent care, are ever ready to take their flight up- 
on the wings of time.“ 

Idomeneus, delighted with the wiſdom of Men- 
tor, would longer have indulged himſelf in ſo 
noble a pleaſure, if he had not been reminded of 


a ſacrifice which he was to offer to Jupiter. Te- 
G8 2 lemachus 
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lemachus and Mentor followed him to the tem- 
ple, ſurrounded by a crowd of people, who gazed 
at the two ſtrangers with great eagerneſs and cu- 
rioſity. * Theſe men, ſaid the i are 
very different from each other. The younger 
has ſomething ſprightly and amiable, that is hard 
to be defined: all the graces of youth and beau- 
ty are diffuſed over his whole perſon; yet he has 
nothing effeminately ſoft: though the bloom of 
youth is ſcarcely ripened into manhood, he ap- 
pears vigorous, robuſt, and inured to ol. The 
other, though much farther advanced in years, 
has ſuffered no injury from time: at the firſt 
view, his general appearance is leſs noble, and 
his countenance leſs gracious ; but, upon a cloſer 
examination, we find, under his ſimplicity, ſtrong 
indications both of wiſdom and of virtue; ac- 
companied with a kind of nameleſs ſuperiority, 
that excites at once both reverence and admira- 
tion. When the gods deſcended upon the earth, 
to reveal themſelves to mortals, they doubtlefs 
aſſumed the form of ſuch ſtrangers and travellers 
as theſe.” N 

They now arrived at the temple of Jupiter, 
which domeneus, deſcended from that deity, had 
adorned with the utmoſt magnificence. It was 
ſurrounded with a double range of columns, of 
variegated marble; the capitals of which were 
of ſilver. The whole building was caſed with 
marble enriched with figures in bas relief, repre- 
ſenting the transformation of Jupiter into a bull, 


3 and 
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and his rape of Europa, whom he bore into Crete 
through the waves, which ſeemed to reverence 
the god, though concealed under a borrowed 
form ; and the birth of Minos, the events of his 
youth, and the diſpenſation of thoſe laws in his 
more advanced age, which were calculated to 
perpetuate the proſperity of his country, Te- 
lemachus obſerved alſo, in theſe figures, repre- 
ſentations of the moſt remarkable events in the 
| ſiege of Troy, at which Idomeneus acquired the 
reputation of a great warrior : among theſe re- 
preſentations, Telemachus looked for his father; 
and he found him ſeizing the horſes of Rheſus, 
whom Diomedes had juſt lain; diſputing the 
armour of Achilles with Ajax, before the princes 
of Greece; and deſcending from the fatal horſe, 
to deluge Troy with the blood of her inhabi- 
tants. By theſe atchievements Telemachus im- 
mediately diſtinguiſhed his father; for he had 
frequently heard them mentioned, and they had 
been particularly deſcribed to him by Mentor. 
The tears ſwelled in his eyes, he changed colour, 
and his countenance betrayed the anguiſh of his 
mind: he turned away his face to conceal his 
confuſion, which, however, was perceived by the 
king: © Be not aſhamed, faid Idomeneus, that 
we ſhould ſee how ſenſibly you are touched, with 
the glory and the misfortunes of your father.” 
The people were now gathered under the vaſt 
porticos, formed by the double range of columns 
that ſurrounded the building. There were two 
%% - 00 companies 
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companies of boys and virgins, who ſung hymns 
in honour of the god, whoſe hand is —_— with 
thunder: they were ſelected for their beauty 
and had long hair, which flowed negligently over 
their ſhoulders; they were cloathed in white, 
and their heads were crowned with roſes, and 
ſprinkled with perfume. Idomeneus ſacrificed 
an hundred bulls to Jupiter, to render him pro- 
pitious in a war which he had undertaken againſt 
the neighbouring ſtates: the blood of the vic- 
tims ſmoked on every ſide, and was received 
into large vaſes of ſilver and gold. 

Theophanes, the prieft of the temple, venera- 
ble for his age, and beloved of the gods, kept 
his head covered, during the ceremony, with 
the ſkirt of his purple robe. At length he pro- 
ceeded to examine the ſtil] panting entrails of 
the victims: then mounting on the ſacred tri- 
pod, he cried out, Who, ye gods! are theſe 
ſtrangers, that heaven has directed to this re- 
gion? without them, the war which we have 
undertaken would have been fatal to us; and 
the walls of Salentum would have fallen into 
ruin, while they were yet riſing from their foun- 
ce a hero in the bloom of youth, 
whom wiſdom herielf conducts : mortal lips are 
not permitted to utter more.” 

While he ſpoke theſe words, his looks became 
wild, and his eyes fiery ; he ſcemed to perceive 
other objects, than thole. that were before him ; 


his countenance was enflamed, his hair Was erect, 
his 
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his mouth foamed, his arms which were ſtretch- 
ed upwards remained immoveable ; his voice 
was more than human; he gaſped for breath, 
and was agonized by the divine ſpirit that moved 
within him. 

« O happy Idomeneus! cned he, what do 1 
how ſee! tremendous eyils averted ! Within, 
there is peace; but without, there is battle! 
There is victory! O Telemachus ! thy atchieve- 
ments ſurpaſs thoſe of thy father! Under thy 
falchion, pride and hoſtility grovel in the duſt 
together; and gates of braſs, and inacceſſible 
ramparts, fall at thy feet! O mighty goddeſs! 
let his father —— Illuſtrious youth! thou ſhalt 
again behold—-— Here the accents died up- 
on his tongue, ad his powers were involunta- 
rily ſuſpended in ſilence and aſtoniſhment. 

The multitude was chilled with horror; Ido- 
meneus trembled, and did not dare to urge 
Theophanes to proceed ; Telemachus himſelf, 
in his ſurprize, ſcarcely comprehended what he 
had heard, and almoſt doubted, whether ſuch 
important predictions had really been delivered. 
Mentor was the only perſon in that vaſt aſſembly, 
whom the effuſions of the divinity had not aſto- 
niſhed : Lou hear, ſaid he to Idomeneus, the 
purpoſes of the gods, againſt whatever nation 
you ſhall direct your nfs. Victory will cer- 
tainly attend them; but it is to this youth, the 
ſon of your friend, that you will owe the ſuc- 
cels of thoſe arms; be not jealous of his ho- 


nour; 
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nour ; but receive, with gratitude, what the gods 
ſhall beſtow on you by his hand.” 

Idomeneus, - not having recovered from his 
ſurprize, endeavoured to reply, but he ſought 
in vain for words, and, therefore, remained ſi- 
lent. Telemachus was more maſter of himſelf: 
The promiſe of ſo much glory, ſaid he to 
Mentor, does not much affect me; I deſire only 
to know the meaning of thoſe laſt words, © thou 
ſhalt again behold :” is it my father, or only 
Ithaca, that I ſhall behold again? Why, alas! 
was the ſentence left unfiniſhed ? why was it fo 
broken, as rather to increaſe than diminiſh my 
uncertainty ? O Ulyſſes! O my father ! is it thy 
very ſelf that I ſhall again behold! is it poſſi- 
ble! Alas! I deceive myſelf cruel oracle! thou 
haſt only ſported with my misfortunes; one 
word more, and I had been compleatly happy ! 

Receive with veneration what the gods have 
revealed, ſaid Mentor; and do not ſeek to diſ- 
cover what they have hidden: a preſumptuous 
curioſity ſhould be covered with confuſion. The 
gods, in the abundance of their wiſdom and 
mercy, have concealed the future, from the 
ſight of mortals, in impenetrable darkneſs. It 
is proper, indeed, that we ſhould know the event 
of what depends wholly upon ourſelves, as a 
motive to rectitude of conduct; but it is equally 
fit, that we ſhould be ignorant of thoſe events 
on which we have no influence, and of what 

| the 


- 
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the gods have AY determined to be our 


lot.“ 


Telemachus felt the force of this . yet he 
could not reſtrain himſelf without difficulty. 
Idomeneus, having perfectly recovered from his 
aſtoniſhment, began to expreſs his gratitude to 
Jupiter, for having ſent Telemachus and Mentor 
to render him victorious over his enemies. A 


magnificent entertainment was given after the 
ſacrifice, and he then addreſſed the ſtrangers to 


this effect: 

« T confeſs, that, when I returned from the 
ſiege of Troy to Crete, I was not ſufficiently 
verſed in the arts of government. You are not 
ignorant, my friends, of the misfortunes which 
excluded me from the ſovereignty of that exten- 
five iſland 3 for you tell me that you have been 
there ſince I quitted it: misfortunes, which 1 
ſhall think more than atoned, if they teach me 
wiſdom, and repreſs my paſſions! I traverſed 
the ſeas like a fugitive, purſued by the ven- 
geance both of gods and men; the elevation of 
my former ſtate, ſerved only to render my fall 
more ignominious; and I ſought an aſylum for 


my houſhold gods upon this deſart coaſt ; where 
I found foreſts coeval with the earth upon which 


they grew, and abounding with almoſt inac- 


ceſſible rocks, in which the wild beaſts, that 


prowled by night, took ſhelter in the day. Such 
was my neceſſity, that I was glad to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of this deſolate wilderneſs with a ſmall num- 
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ber of ſoldiers and friends, who would not aban- 
don me in my misfortunes, and to conſider theſe 
deſarts as my country; having no hope of re- 
viſiting that happy iſland, in which it was the 
will of the gods that] ſhould be born to reign. 
Alas! ſaid !, to myſelf, how great a change! 
what a dreadful example is Idomeneus to other 
kings! and what inſtruction may they derive 
from his ſufferings ! They imagine, that their 
el-vation above the reſt of men, is a ſecurity 
from misfortune ; but alas! their very ſuperiori- 


ty is the ſource of their danger. I was feared 


by my enemies, and beloved by my' ſubjects; 
I reigned over a powerful and warlike nation; 
fame had acquainted the remoteſt regions with 
my glory; I was the ſovereign of a fertile and 
delightful country; an. hundred cities brought 
me an annual tribute; I was acknowledged to 
be deſcended from Jupiter, who was born in the 
country that I governed; I was beloved as the 
grandſon of Minos, whoſe laws rendered them 
powerful and happy: and what was wanting to 
complete my felicity, but the knowledge how to 


enjoy it with moderation! My pride, and the 


flattery which gratified it, ſubverted my throne, 
and I fell, as every king mult fall, who delivers 
himſelf up to his own paſſions, and to the coun- 


ſels of adulation. When I came hither, I la- 


boured to conceal my anguiſh, by a look of 
chearfulneſs and hope, that I might ſupport the 


courage of my companions : © Let us build a 


new 
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new City, ſaid I, to conſole us for what we have 
loſt. We are ſurrounded with people who have 
ſer us a good example for ſuch an enterprize. 
We fee Tarentum riſing near us, a city founded 
by Phalautus, and his Lacedemonians ; Philoc- 
tetes is building a large city, which he has named 
Petilia on the ſame coaſt, and Metapontum is 
another colony of the hke kind. Shall we do 
leſs than theſe ſtrangers have done, who are 
wanderers as well as we, and to whom fortune 
has not been leſs ſevere ?? 

« While I endeavoured, with theſe words, to 
mitigate the affliction of my companions in mis- 
fortune, I concealed, in my boſom, that anguiſh, 
which I ſoothed in others; I was glad to be 
releaſed from the conſtraint of hiding it, and 
anticipated the cloſe of day with comfort, when, 
{urrounded by the ſhades of night, I might in- 
dulge my torrows without a witneſs. My eyes 
were then drowned in tears, and ſleep was a 
| ſtranger to my bed: yet, the next morning, I 
renewed my toils with equal ardour and perſe- 
verance; and theſe, O Mentor, are the cauſes 
that I am old before my time.” 
lIdomeneus, having finiſhed the ſtory of his 
misfortunes, requeſted the aſſiſtance of Telema- 
chus and Mentor, in the war he had undertaken: 
« will fend you to Ithaca, ſaid he, as toon as 
it ſhall be over; and, in the mean time, I will 
diſpatch ſhips to the moſt diſtant countries in 
queſt of Ulyſſes, and from whatever habit able 

H h 2 part 
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part of the world, on which he ſhall have been 


_ caſt by a tempeſt, or by the reſentment of ſome 


* 


adverſe deity, he ſhall be brought in ſafety: 
may the gods grant that he be ſtill alive! As 
for you, I will embark you on the beſt veſſels 
that ever were built in the iſland of Crete; 
which are conſtructed of trees which grew upon 
Mount Ida, the birth-place of Jupiter : that 
ſacred wood can never periſh in the deep; it is 
reverenced by the rocks and winds; and Nep- 
tune himſclf, in the utmoſt fury of his wrath, 
does not dare to ſwell the waves againſt it. Be 
aſſured, therefore, that you ſhall return to Ithaca 
in ſafety; and that no adverſe deity ſhall again 
drive you to another coaſt : the voyage is ſhort, 
and eaſy : diſmiſs the Phenician veſſel that has 
brought you hither, and think only of the glory 
you will acquire by eſtabliſhing the new king- 
dom of Idomeneus, to atone for his paſt ſuffer- 
ings. It is thus, O fon of Ulyſſes! thou wilt 
ſhew that thou art worthy thy father ; and if the 
inexorable fates have already compelled him to 
deſcend into the gloomy realms of Pluto, Greece 

ſhall think, with pleaſure, that ſhe ſtill beholds 
Ulyſſes in his fon.” os 
Idomeneus was interrupted by Telemachus : 
Let us ſend away the Phenician veſſel, ſaid 
he; why ſhould we delay to take arms againſt 
your enemies, ſince your enemies muſt be ours ? 
If we have been victorious in the behalf of 
Aceſtes, a Trojan, and a foe to Greece; ſhould 
we 
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we not exert ourſelves with more ardour, and 
ſhall we not be more favoured by the gods, 
when we combat for one of thoſe Grecian 
princes, by whom the perfidious city of Priam 
was overturned? From the oracle that we have 
Juſt heard, not a ſingle doubt remains!“ 


THE END OF THE NINTH BOOK. 
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ARGUMENT. 


Idomeneus acquaints Mentor with the cauſe of his war 


with the Mandurians. He tells him that they ceded 
to bim the coaſt of Heſperia, where he had built this 


new City, as ſoon as he arrived; that they withdrew 


to the neighbouring mountains, where, having been ill 
treated by ſome of his people, the Mandurians ſent de- 
puties, with whom tbey agreed upon articles of peace; 
and that after a breach of that treaty, on the part of 
Idomeneus, by ſome who had not been apprized of it, 
the Mandurians prepared to attack him. During this 
recital, the Mandurians, having already taken arms, 


appeared before the gates of Salentum. Neſtor, Phi- 


"op 


lactetus, and Phalanthus, whom Idomeneus had fup- 


poſed to be neuter, join the army of the Mandunans. 
Mentor goes out of Salentum, and fingly propoſes new 
conditions of peace. 


* ENTOR. with à look of calm com- 


placency, turned to Telemachus, who, 
while he was ſpeaking, felt an heroic ardour 


remember, that your father acquired 'his fame 
among the confederate princes at the ſiege of 


Tae by his ſuperior wiſdom and diſpaſſionate 


counſels. 


Kindle in his boſom. © I fee with pleaſure, 
ſaid he, O fon of Ulyſſes! the defire of glory 
that now ſparkles in your eye; but you muſt 
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counſels. Achilles, though invincible and in- 
vulnerable, though ſure of ſpreading terror and 
deſtruction wherever he fought, could never take 
the city of Troy. He fell before the walls of 
that city, which ſtood yet unſhaken, and trium- 
phed over the conqueror of Hector: but Ulyſſes, 
whole valour was regulated by conſummate pru- 
dence, carried fire and {word to its center; and 


it is to him that we owe the ſubverſion of thoſe 


lofty towers, which threatened confederate Greece 


more than ten years with deſtruction. A cir- 


cumſpect and ſagacious valour, is as much ſu- 
perior to an inconſiderate and impetuous cou- 
rage, as Minerva is to Mars: let us, therefore, 
enquire upon what grounds this war is under- 


taken, before we engage in it. I fear no danger; 


but it is fit I ſhould firſt learn, from Idomeneus, 
whether his war is juſt, againſt whom it is 


waged, and on what forces he builds his 2 
of ſucceſs.” 


6e When 1 we ad at this coaſt, replied Ido- 


meneus, we found it inhabited by a ſavage peo- 
ple; who wandered in the foreſts, ſubſiſting 
upon ſuch animals as they could kill by hunt- 
ing, and ſuch fruits as the ſeaſons produced with- 
out culture. Theſe people, who were called 
Mandurians, were terrified at the ſight of our 
veilels and our arms, and fled to the mountains; 
but as our ſoldiers were curious to ſee the coun- 
try, and were frequently led far into it in purſuit 
of their game, they met with ſome of the ſavage 
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fugitives, and were addreſſed by their chiefs to 
this effect: We have abandoned the pleaſant 
borders of the ſea, that you might poſſeſs them; 
and nothing remains for us, but mountains that 
are almoſt inacceſſible : it is, therefore, but rea- 
ſonable, that yop ſhould leave us the peaceable 
poſſeſſion .of theſe mountains. You are fallen 
into our hands, a wandering, diſperſed, and de- 
fenceleſs party; and we have it now in our 
power to deſtroy you, without leaving, to your 
companions, a poſlibility of diſcovering your 
fate : but we will nor dip our hands in the blood 
of thoſe, who, though ſtrangers, partake of one 
common nature with ourſelves. Go then, in 
peace ! But remember, that you are indebted, 
for your lives, to our humanity z and that from 
a people, whom you have ſtigmatized with the 


name of ſavages and barbarians, you have re- 
received this leſſon of moderation and genero- 


lity 1 
« ur people, thus diſmiſſed by the barba- 
rians, returned to the camp, and related what 
had happened. The ſoldiers were enraged ; . 
they diſdained, that Cretans ſhould owe their 
lives to a company of wandering ſavages, who, 
in their opinion, reſembled bears more than 
men. They went out, therefore, to the chace 
in greater numbers, and better armed; they ſoon 
fell in with a party of the natives, and imme- 
diately attacked them: the conteſt was bloody; 
the arrows flew on either ſide, like hail during a 
| ſtorm 
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ſtorm; and the ſavages were at length driven 
back to their mountains, whither our people 
were afraid to purſue them. 

Not long after, they ſent two of the wiſeſt 
of their old men to me, requiring peace. They 
brought me ſuch preſents as they had, the ſkins 
of wild beaſts and the fruits of the country. 
After they had preſented them, they addreſſed 
me in theſe terms: © We hold, as thou ſeeſt, O 
king! in one hand the ſword, and, in the other, 
an olive-branch; here is peace and war; the 
choice we leave to you. Peace has the prefe- 
rence in our eſtimation; it is for peace, that we 
have yielded, to thy people, the delightful bor- 
ders of the ſea, where the ſun renders the earth 
fertile, and matures the moſt delicious fruits: 
peace is ſweeter than theſe fruits; and, for peace, 
we have reared to the mountains, covered with 
eternal ſnow, where ſpring is decorated with no 
flowers, and autumn is en;iched with no fruit: 
we abhor that brutality, which, under the ſpe- 
cious names of ambition and glory, deſolates 
kingdoms, and deſtroys mankind, who are all, 
by nature, brethren. If thou haſt placed glory 
in carnage and deſolation, we do not envy but 
pity the deluſion z and beſeech the gods, to pre- 


ſerve us from ſo violent a phrenzy, If the ſci- 


ences, which the Greeks ſtudy with ſo much 
aſſiduity, and the politeneſs which they boaſt 
with ſuch conſcious ſuperiority, inſpire them with 
deſires fo cruel and injurious, we think ourſelves 
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happy to be withour theſe advantages. We ſhall 
think it glorious to continue ignorant and un- 
poliſhed, «but juſt, humane, faithful, and diſin- 
tereſted; to be content with little; and to de- 
ſpiſe the falſe delicacy, which makes it neceſſary 
to have much. We prize nothing but health, 
frugality, freedom, and ſtrength of body and- 
mind : we cultivate only a veneration for virtue, 
the fear of the gods, benevolence to our neigh- 
bours, zeal for our friends, and integrity to all 
mankind ; moderation in proſperity, fortitude 
in diſtreſs, courage to ſpeak truth in every ſitua- 
tion, and a deteſtation and contempt of flattery. 
Such are the people, whom we offer thee as 
neighbours and allies ! If thou ſhalt be ſo blind- 
ed by the gods in their diſpleaſure, as to reject 
them; experience ſhall teach thee, when it is 
too late, that thole, whole moderation inclines 
them to peace, are the moſt tormidable, when 
compelled into war.“ 

While I liſtened to theſe children of na- 
ture, I regarded them with a fixed attention; yet 
my eye was {till unſatisfied. Their beards were 
long, juſt as they grew; their hair was ſhorter, 
but white as ſnow ; their eye-brows were thick, 
and their eyes piercing: their countenance was 
firm, their ſpeech deliberate and authoritative, 
and their deportment ſimple and ingenuous. 
They were covered only with ſome furs, which 
being thrown looſely over them, were faſtened 
with a knot on the ſhoulder, and diſcovered 

mulcles 
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muſcles of a bolder ſwell, and arms of more 
ſinewy ſtrength, than thoſe of Grecian wreſtlers. 
6 affured theſe envoys, that J was deſirous of 
peace; and ſettled ſeveral articles of a treaty 
between us, with an honeſt intention to fulfil 
them, which we atteſted before the gods; and 
having made them preſents in my turn, I diſ- 
miſſed them. The gods, however, who had 
driven me from the kingdom which I inherited 
of my anceſtors, continued to perſecute me in 
this. Our hunting-parties, who were ignorant 
of our treaty, met a numerous body of theſe 
poor ſavages, who had accompanied their en- 
voys, as they were returning home on the very 
day that the treaty had been concluded ; and 
attacking them with great fury, flew many of 
them, and purſued the reſt into the woods. 
The war was thus rekindled; and the barbarians 
have conceived an opinion, that there 1s no con- 
fidence to be repoſed, either in our promiſes or 
our oaths.” 

That they may be the better able to oppoſe 
us, they have called in, to their aſſiſtance, the 
Locrians, the Apulians, the Lucanians, the Bru- 
tians; and the people of Crotona, Neritum, 
and Brunduſium. The Lucanians come to bat- 
tle, in chariots armed with ſcythes ; the Apu- 
lians are covered with the ſkins of the wild 
beaſts they have ſlain, and are armed with maces 
that are covered with knots, and ſtuck full of 
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iron ſpikes z they are of a gigantic ſtature; and 
the laborious cxercites to which they are inured, 
render them ſo robuſt, that their very appearance 
impreſſes fear. The Locrians, who came an- 
ciently from Greece, preſerve, to this day, traces 
of their origin: they are leſs ſavage than the reſt; 
but they have added, to the regular diſcipline of 
the Greek troops, the native vigour of the bar, 
barians, and the habitual hardinef produced by 
conſtant activity and coarſe fare, which render 
them invincible : they are armed with a long 
word; and, for detence, carry a light target 
of wicker work covered with ſkins. The Bru- 
tians are as nimble as a roe, icarcely permitting 
the graſs to bend under their feet; nor 1s it eaſy to 
trace their ſteps even upon the ſand: they ruſh 
upon the toe, almoſt before they are ſeen; and 
vaniſh with the ſame rapidity. The Crotonians 
are excellent archers: they carry ſuch bows as 
few Greeks are avle to bend; and if ever they 
ſhould become candidates in our public games, 
they would certainly carry the prize: their ar- 
rows are dipped in the juice of ſome poiſonous 
herb, which 1s {aid to grow upon tne banks of 
Avernus; and the wound which they give is 
mortal. As for the inhabitants of Neritum 
and Brunduſium, they can only boaſt of corporal 
ſtrength and undiſciplined courage; but they 
make their onſet w ith a Hout, hich, of all 
jounds, is the moſt horrible: they are pretty 
expert in the uſe of the ſling, from which they 
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diſcharge a ſhower of ſtones that darkens the 
air ; but they fight without order or method. 
You are now acquainted with the origin of the 
war, and the nature of our enemies.” 

After this explanation, Telemachus, impa- 
tient for a battle, thought only of taking the 
field. Mentor again perceived and reſtrained his 
ardour :. © How: comes it, ſaid he to Idomeneus, 
that even the Locrians, who are themſelves of 
Grecian origin, have entered into an alliance 
with the barbarians againſt the Greeks ? Ho 
comes it, that ſo many colonies flouriſh upon 
the ſame coaſt, that are not threatened with the 
ſame hoſtilities ? You ſay, O Idomeneus ! that 
the gods are not yet weary of perſecuting you; 
and I fay, that they have not yet ſufficiently in- 
ſtructed you. All the misfortunes that you have 
hitherto experienced, have not taught you what 
ſhould be done to prevent a war. What you 
have yourſelf related of the candid ſincerity of 
theſe barbarians, 1s ſufficient to ſhew, that you 
might have ſhared with them the bleſſings of 
peace; but pride and arrogance naturally pro- 
duce the calamities of war. You might have 
exchanged hoſtages; and it would have been 
caſy to have ſent ſome perſons, of proper autho- 
rity, with the ambaſſadors, to have procured 
them a ſafe return. After the rekindling of the 
war, you might have put an end to it, by repre- 
ſenting to the ſufferers, that they were attacked 
py a party of your people, way could have re- 
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. ceived no intelligence of the treaty which had 


been juſt concluded. Such ſureties ought to 
have been given them, as they ſhould have' re- 
quired ; and your ſubjects ſhould have been 
enjoined to keep the treaty inviolate, under the 
ſevereſt puniſhments. But what farther has at 
pened, ſince the war began? 

“ thought it would have betrayed a mean- 
neſs of ſpirit, ſaid Idomeneus, to make any ap- 
plication to theſe barbarians, when they had pre- 
cipitately called together all their people who 
were capable of bearing arms, and ſolicited the 
aſſiſtance of all the neighbouring nations, to 


which they, neceſſarily rendered us hateful and 


ſuſpected. I thought it prudent to ſeize imme- 
diately on certain paſſes on the mountains, not 
ſufficiently. ſecured ; which was done without 
difficulty; ; and this has put the barbarians very 
much in our power. I have erected towers in 
theſe paſſes, from which our people can greatly 
annoy the enemy, and effectually prevent their 
invading our country from the mountains ; while 
we can enter theirs, and ravage, at our pleaſure, 
their ſettlements. We are thus in a condition 
to defend ourſelves againſt ſuperior force, and 
keep of the almoſt innumerable multitude; 

enemies that ſurrounds us, although our force 
is not equal but as to peace, it ſeems at preſent 
almoſt impoſſible. We cannot abandon theſe 
towers, without expoſing ourſelves to invaſion; 


and, while we keep * they are conſidered as 
fortreſſes, 
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fortreſſes, intended to reduce the natives to a 
ſtate of ſlaviſh ſubjection.“ 

I know, replied Mentor, that, to a man of 
wiſdom, like Idomeneus, truth will be moſt 
welcome, without ornament or diſguiſe. You 
are ſuperior to thoſe, who, with equal weakneſs 
and timidity, turn away their eyes at her ap- 
proach ; and not having courage to correct their 
faults, employ their authority to ſupport them. 
Know then, that theſe ſavages ſet you a noble 
example, when they came with propoſitions of 
peace. Did they deſire peace, becaule they were 
not able to ſuſtain a war? did they want either 
courage, or expedients, to take the field againſt 
you? Certainly they did not; for their martial 
ſpirit is now equally manifeſt, with the number 
and force of their allies: Why was not their 
example thought worthy of imitation? You have 
been deceived into misfortune, by erroneous no- 
tions, both of honour and ſhame : you have 

been afraid of making your enemies vain; but 
have, without ſcruple, made them powerful by 
an arrogant and injurious conduct, which has 
united innumerable nations againſt you. To 
what purpoſe are theſe towers, of which you 
have ſo pompouſly boaſted, but to reduce all 
the ſurrounding nations, to the neceſſity, either 
of periſhing themſelves, or of deſtroying you, to 
preſerve their freedom? You erected theſe tow- 
ers for your ſecurity; but they are, in reality, 
the ſource of your danger. The ſtrongeſt bul- 

| | warks 
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warks of a ſtate are juſtice, moderation, and in- 
tegrity; by which neighbouring ſtates are con- 
vinced, that theif territories will never be uſurp- 
ed. The ftrongeſt walls may give way, by 
various accidents, which no entity can foreſce; 
and the beſt conducted war may be rendered un- 
fuccelsful; by the mere caprice and inconſtancy 
of fortune: but the love and confidence of neigh- 
bouring ſtates, that have experienced your mo- 
deration, will ſurround you with 1mpregnable 
ſtrength; with fortifications, againſt which no 
force can prevail, and which temerity will ſel- 
dom attack. If you ſhould be gffaifed by the 
folly and injuſtice of ſome neighbouring power, 
all the others, being intereſted in your preſerva- 
tion, will unite in your defence: the aſſiſtance 
of united nations, who would find it their inte- 
reſt to ſppport yours, would have rendered you 
more formidable than all theſe boaſted towers ; 
which can only deprive of a remedy, thoſe evils 
they were intended to obviate. If you had at 
firſt been careful to prevent jealouſy in the 
neighbouring ſtates, your riſing city would have 
flouriſhed , in an happy peace; and you would 
have become the arbiter of all the Heſperian 
ſtates. Let us, however, at preſent, conſider 
only how the future can be made to atone for 
the paſt. You ſay, there are many Grecian co- 
lomes ſettled upon this coaſt ; theſe, ſurely, are 
diſpoſed to ſuccour you: they cannot have for- 
gotten the name of Minos, the fon of Jupiter; 
1 they 
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they cannot have forgotten your atchievements 
at the ſiege of Troy, where you often ſignalized 
yourſelf among the Grecian princes in the cauſe 
of Greece :, why do you not think of engaging 
theſe colonies in your intereſt ?*? _ 

„They have all reſolved, replied Mormenem; 
to continue neuter: they have, indeed, ſome in- 
clination to aſſiſt me; but the magnificent ap- 
pearance of our city, even in its infant ſtate, has 
alarmed them. The Greeks, like the reſt of our 
neighbours, are apprehenſive that we have de- 
ſigns upon their liberty: they imagine, that, after 
having ſubdued the barbarians of the mountains, 
we ſhall extend our ambitious views ſtill farther. 
In a word, all are againſt us: thoſe who do not 
openly attack us, ſecretly wiſh to fee us hum 
bled 3 and jealouſy has wag: us without a 9 
ally.“ 

N This i is, n a ſtrange extremity, ſaid 
Mentor: by attempting to appear powerful, you 
have ſubverted your power; and, while you are 
the object of terror and hatred to your neighbours 
from without, your ſtrength is exhaufted within, 
to maintain a war which this terror and hatred 
have made neceſſary. You are, indeed, unfor- 
tunate, to have incurred this calamity ; but ſtill 
more unfortunate, to have derived from it, bur 
half the wiſdom it might have taught you. Is it 
neceſſary that you ſhould loſe a ſecond kingdom, 
before you learn to foreſee thoſe evils which ex- 
poſe you to ſuch a loſs? Submit your preſent dif- 
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ficulties, however, to my management; inform 
me only, what Grecian cities there are upon this 
coaſt.“ ; | wit 

* 'The principal, ſaid Idomeneus, is Taren- 
tum, founded about three years ago, by Phalan- 
thus. A great number of boys were born in 
Laconia, of women, that forgot their huſbands 
during their abſence in the Trojan war: upon 
the return of theſe huſbands, the women renoun- 
ced their children, to atone for their crime; and 
the boys, thus becoming deſtitute both: of father 
and mother, abandoned themſelves, as they grew 
| up, to the moſt criminal exceſſes. The laws be- 
by ing executed againſt them with great ſeverity, 
=_ they united under the conduct of Phalanthus, an 
} intrepid, enterprizing, and ambitious chief; who, 
; by various artifices, having gained the hearts of 
| the young men, brought them to this coaſt, where 
=. they have made another Lacedemon of Taren- 
n tum. On another ipot, Philoctetes, who acquired 
| | ſo much glory at the fiege of Troy, by bringing 

| thither the arrows of Hercules, has raiſed} the 
6 walls of Petilia; leſs powerful, indeed, than Ta- 
rentum, but governed with much greater wiſdom, 
| And, at a little diitance, there 1s Metapontum, a 
| | city which the Pylians have founded under the 
N direction of Neſtor.“ 

„ How! replied Mentor, have you Neſtor in 
Heſperia? and have you not been able to engage 
him in your intereſt? Neſtor, under whoſe eye 
vou have ſo often fought before the walls of 

"ve | Troy, 
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Troy, and. who was then your friend, engaged in 
a common cauſe, and endeared by mutual dan- | | 
ger?“ < | have loſt him, ſaid Idomeneus, by the 
artifices of theſe people, who are barbarians only 


in name; for they have had the cunning to per- 
ſuade him, that I intended to make myſelf tyrant 
of Heſperia.” “ We will undeceive him, re- 
plied Mentor, Telemachus ſaw him at Pylos, be- 


fore he came to eſtabliſh this colony, and before 


we undertook to fearch the world for Ulyſſes. 
Ulyſſes cannot be forgotten by Neſtor ; and he 
muſt ſtill remember the tenderneſs, which he ex- 
- preſſed for Telemachus his ſon. Our principal 


has been kindled by the jealouſy which you 
have excited in your neighbours; and, by re- 
moving thoſe groundleſs ſuſpicions, it will be 
extinguiſhed. Once more I intreat you, to ſub- 

mit the management of this affair to me.” 
Idomeneus was ſo moved by this addreſs of 
Mentor, that, at firſt, unable to reply, he could 
only claſp him to his breaſt, in an ecſtaſy of 
{ſpeechleſs tenderneſs; at laſt, though not without 
difficulty, he found words: Thou art, ſaid he, 
the meſſenger of heaven! I feel thy wiſdom, and 
renounce my errors: yet I confeſs, that the ſame 
freedom in another, would have provoked my 
reſentment. Thou only couldit have perſuaded 
me to ſeek for peace; I had reſolved either to pe- 
Tiſh, or to triumph over my enemies; but it is 
better that I ſhould be guided by thy wiſdom, 
K k 2 than 


care muſt be to remove his ſuſpicions. This nd 
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than my own paſſions. O happy Telemachus, 


with ſuch a guide thou canſt never wander as 1 


have wandered ! I truſt, with implicit confidence, 
to thee : in thee, the wiſdom of the gods have 
centered; the counſel of Minerva henſels could 
not have been more ſalutary than thine. Go, 
then; promiſe, conclude, make any engagement 
that my power can fulfil: all that Mentor ſhall 


do, Idomeneus ſhall approve!” - 


While Idomeneus was yet ſpeaking, they were 
alarmed by a ſudden and confuſed noiſe ; the 
rattling of chariots, the neighing of horſes, the 


ſhouts of men, and the ſounds of trumpets, whoſe 


clangors filled the air. The people cried out, 
that the enemy had taken a great compaſs, and 
come down, without attempting the paſſes that 
Idomeneus had fecured, to beſiege Salentum. 
The eld men and women were ſtruck with con- 
ſternation: Alas! ſaid they, have we then 
quitted our native country, the fertile plains 
of Crete, and followed an unfortunate prince 


through all the dangers of the ſeas, to found a 


new Clty, which, like Troy, ſhall be reduced to 
aſhes!” From the new-raiſed walls, there ap- 
peared, in the vaſt plain below, the caſques, cui- 
raſſes, and ſhields of the enemy, which glittered 
in the ſun, and almoſt dazzled the fight : their 
ſpears covered the earth to the horizon; like the 
rich harveſts, which Ceres, under the ſummer's 
fun, ripens in the fields of Enna, in Sicily, to re- 
ward the labour of the huſbandman. Among 

5 ones 7 | theſe, 
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theſe, were diſcovered the chariots armed with +» 
ſcythes; and all the different nations in the con- 
federacy, were, by their arms and habits, eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed. — 
Mentor, in order to viewthem to greater advan- 

tage, aſcended a high tower, followed by Idome- 
neus and Telemachus. They preſently diſcovered 
Philoctetes on one ſide, and Neſtor, with his ſon 
Piſiſtratus, on the other: How is this, cried 
Mentor! did you ſuppoſe, that Philoctetes and 
Neſtor would content themſelves with affording 
you no aſſiſtance? ' Behold, they are in arms a- 
gainſt you, and, if I am not deceived, thoſe other 
troops, that * with ſo deliberate a pace, 
and with ſuch regularity, are Lacedemonians, 
under the command of Phalanthus. All are a- 
gainſt you; there is not a ſingle nation upon the 
coaſt, of which you have not made an —_— 
without intending it.“ 

Mentor then deſcended haſtily from the rower, 
and went towards a gate of the city, on that ſide 
towards which the enemy advanced: he Sdn 
the centinel to open it; and Idomeneus, aſtoniſh- 
ed at the commanding dignity of his deportment, 
did not preſume to aſk his deſign. He went out 
at the gate, and, making a ſign with his hand, 
that nobody ſhould follow him, procceded di- 
rectly towards the front of the enemy, who were 


aſtoniſhed to ſee a man, wholly unattended, pre- 


ſent himſelf before them. At a diſtance, he held 
gut to them an olive-branch, as a token of peace: 
When 
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when he was come near enough to be heard, he 


demanded that their chiefs ſhould be aſſembled; 
which was immediately done, and he addreſſed 
them in the following terms: 

* I now behold the ſtrength of every nation 
that flouriſhes in this happy country; and I know 
that the generous purpoſe of this aſſembly is the 
defence of a common cauſe; of that liberty, 
which is at once the birth-right, the happineſs, 
and the glory of mankind. I applaud your 
zeal; but permit me to point out an eaſy me- 
thod to preſerve both your liberty and your ho- 
nour, without the effuſion of blood. Among 
other princes in this aſſembly, I ſee Neſtor : thy 
years and wiſdom, O Neſtor ! have acquainted 
thee with the calamities of war, even when un- 


dertaken with juſtice, and favoured by the gods: 


war is the ſevereſt ſcourge, with which the gods 
afflict mankind. Thou canſt never forget the 


ſufferings of the Greeks, during the ten years | 


that they ſpent before the walls of Troy : what 
diſſentions among their chiefs ! what caprices of 
Fortune! what ſlaughter by the hand of Hector! 


what calamity was experienced in diſtant cities, 


during the long ablence of their kings ; and what 
misfortunes at their return! how ſome were ſhip- 
wrecked on the promontory of Caphareus ; and 
Tome periſhed, with circumſtances yet more hor- 
rible, in the boſoms of their wives. The gods, 
doubtleſs, in their wrath, ſuffered them to be ſe- 


duced by the falſe ſplendor of that expedition : 
| O ye 
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O ye nations of Heſperia ! may they never diſtin © 


guiſh you by ſo fatal a victory! Troy, indeed, 
is in aſhes; but it would have been better for 
Greece, if ſhe had ſtill flouriſhed in all her glory, 
and Paris had ſtill enjoyed his infamous amour with 
Helen. Does not Philoctetes, who was ſo long 
wretched and abandoned in the iſſe of Lemnos, 
fear the like calamities from a like war? Have 
not the people of Laconia ſuffered equally, by 
the long abſence of their princes, their captains, 
and their ſoldiers, who were engaged in the Tro- 
jan war. And is there a ſingle Grecian, now up- 
on the coaſt of Heſperia, that is not a fugi- 
tive from his country, in e of that fa- 
tal expedition? 

After this addreſs, Mentor aaa ral 
the Pylians ; and Neſtor, recollecting his fea- 
tures, came forward to falute him: © It is with 
great pleaſure, O Mentor, ſaid he, that 1 once 
more bekiold you. It is many years ſince I firſt 
ſaw you in Phocis : you was then aged only fif- 

teen years; but I then perceived the dawning of 
that wiſdom, which has been ſince ſo conſpicu- 
ous to the world. Say, by what adventure you 
came hither; and what expedient” you have 
thought of, to prevent a war. Idomeneus has 
compelled us to attack him. We demand only 
peace; which is our intereſt, and our deſire: 
but it is impoſſible that peace ſnould be ſecured, 
till he is deſtroyed. He has violated all his en- 
gagements with the neighbouring people, and 
| there 


. 
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there is no repoſing any confidence in him: if 


we were now to conclude a treaty with him, it 
would ſerve no other end than to diſſolve our 


alliance, upon which only our ſafety depends. 
He has ſufficiently manifeſted his ambition to 


reduce every other nation to ſlavery; and we 
have no means to eſtabliſn our own liberty, but 
the ſubverſion of his new kingdom. His breach 


of faith, has reduced us to this alternative, either 


of putting an end to his power, or receiving his 
yoke. If you can convince us, that he may till 


be truſted with ſafety, and will aſſure us of peace 


in conſequence of a treaty; all the nations that 


you ſee here combined againſt him, will joyfully 


lay down their arms, and we will acknowledge 
that you ſurpaſs us all in wiſdom.” 


« You know, replied Mentor, that Ulyſſes has 


entruſted his ſon Telemachus to my care. The 
youth, impatient to diſcover what was become of 
his father, went firſt to Pylos, where you received 
him with all the kindneſs, that he had reaſon to 
expect from the friend of his father; and when 
he left you, appointed your own ſon to conduct 
him on his way. He went afterwards many diſ- 
tant voyages; he has viſited Sicily, and Egypt, 


and the iſlands of Cyprus and Crete: the winds, 


or rather the gods, have at length thrown him up- 
on this coaſt, as he was returning to Ithaca. We 


are arrived juſt time enough to ſpare you the hor- 


rors of another war: it is not in Idomeneus, but 


in the ſon of ns and * that you are to 
confide, 
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eonfide, for the fulfilling of whatever ſhall be 
paged in a treaty of peace. | 

During this conference, between Nentor and 
| Neſtor, in the midſt of the confederate troops, 
Idomeneus and Telemachus, with all the Cretans 
under arms, were ſpectators of the ſcene from 
the walls of Salentum: they were anxious to diſ- 
cover in what manner Mentor's diſcourſe was 
received; and wiſhed to be preſent at the con- 
ference of two men, ſo venerable for age and 
wiſdom. Neſtor had always been conſidered. as 
a man of the greateſt experience and elocution, 
among the princes of Greece: it was he that re- 
ſtrained, at the ſiege of Troy, the anger of 
Achilles, the pride of Agamemnon, the ferocity 
of Ajax, and the precipitate courage of Dio- 
medes: perſuaſion, ſweet as honey, diſtilled from 
his lips; and the ſound of his voice alone, was 
ſufficient to excite attention: when Neſtor ſpoke, 
ſurrounding heroes were ſilent, and he only had 

the power of ſoothing diſcord into peace. He 

began now to feel the chilling influence of age; 
but his words were ſtill forcible, and ſtill melo- 
dious. He frequently related paſt events, that 
| youth might be inſtructed by his experience; and 

though his ſpeech was ſomewhat ſlow, yet his 
narratives were pleaſing, 

But this venerable ſage, ſo admired by all 
Greece, ſeemed to have loſt all his eloquence, 
and all his dignity, when he appeared in compe= 
tition with Mentor: compared with him, he ap- 

F LI peared 
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peared withered and depreſſed by age; for the 
vigour and activity of Mentor feemed to have 
ſuffered no injury from time. The language of 
. Mentor, though grave and ſimple, had a vivacity 
and authority, which began to be wanting in that 
of Neſtor : what he ſaid, was ſhort, diſtinct, and 
nervous; he made no repetitions, and he ſpoke 
only to the point in queſtion: if he found it 
neceſſary to mention the ſame thing more than 
once, either to inculcate or to perſuade, it was 
always by ſome ſtriking ſimile or alluſion: he 
had alſo the art of inſinuating truth, by a kind 
of. nameleſs complaiſance and good humour, 
when it was neceſſary to accommodate himſelf 
to particular diſpoſitions and capacities. There 
was ſomething in the appearance of theſe two 
perſons, that ſtrongly excited veneration and love 
among the multitude that ſurrounded them: 
the forces that were confederated againſt Salen- 
tum, crowded one upon another, that they might. 
get a neares view. of their perſons, and catch up 
ſome fragment of their diſcourſe : and Idome- 
neus, and the people with him, fixed their eyes 
upon them with the utmoſt eagerneſs and ardour, 


to diſcover the purport of their expreſſions, by 
their — and countenance. 


BO OR 
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ARGUMENT. 


Telemachus, ſeeing Mentor in the midſt of the allies, is 
impatient to learn what has paſſed between them. He 
cauſes the gates of Salentum to be opened, and goes 
to his friend Mentar, His preſence contributes to in- 
duce the allies to accept the terms that Mentor has of- 
fered on the part of Idomeneus. The allies enter Sa- 
lentum as friends. Idomeneus ratifes the propoſitions 
of Mentor, hoſtages are reciprocally given, and all par- 
ties aſſiſt at a ſacrifice between the city and the camp, 
as a ſolemn confirmation of the treaty. | 


Elemachus, who could no longer reſtrain 
his impatience, diſengaged himſelf from 
the crowd which ſurrounded him, and running 
to the gate by which Mentor had gone out, com- 
manded it to be opened with a tone of authority 
which was immediately obeyed. Idomeneus, who 
believed him to be ſtill ſtanding at his ſide, was 
preſently ſurprized to ſee him running croſs the 
plain, and not far from the place where Neſtor 
ſtood. That ancient monarch immediately knew 
him; and immediately advanced, though with a 
flow and heavy pace, to receive him. Telema- 
chus threw himſelf on his neck, and held him 
Jocked in his arms, without being able to ſpeak : 
7 LI2 at 
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at laſt he cried out, O my father! I fear not 
to claim you by the deareſt tie! The loſs of him 
whom nature gave me, and the parental kindneſs 
which I have experienced in you, entitle me to 
uſe that tender appellation : you are a father, 
whom I am again permitted to embrace! O 
might I once more be permitted thus to embrace 
Ulyſſes ! If any thing can atone for his loſs, it 
would be the finding i in you another Ulyſſes.” 

The affectionate ardour of this addreſs, melted 
Neſtor into tears; and he was touched with a ſe- 
cret pleaſure, at perceiving the ſame expreſſion of 
render ſenſibility in Telemachus, which gave new 
grace to his countenance. The beauty, the ſweet- 
neſs,” and the noble confidence of this young 
ſtranger, who, without precaution, had ventured 
among ſo many enemies, aſtoniſhed the confede- 
Tate troops. * Is not this the ſon of the old man, 
ſaid they, who came to ſpeak with Neſtor ? We 
may diſcover the ſame wiſdom in the different 
and moſt oppoſite ſtages of human life; in one 
of them it is only in bloſſom, in the other it is 
matured into fruit.” 

Mentor, who had with pleaſure obſerved the 
tenderneſs with which Neſtor received Telema- 
chus, availed himſelf of a diſpoſition fo favoura- 
ble to his purpoſe : © Behold, ſaid he, the fon of 
_ Ulyſſes; that Uly ſſes, who is fo dear to all Greece, 
and fo tenderly beloved by you! I deliver him 
into vaur hands as an hoſtage, as the deareſt 
pledge that can be given, for the accompliſhment 
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of whatever ſhall be promiſed on the part of 
Idomeneus. You cannot ſuppoſe, that I would 
ageravate the loſs of the father by that of the 
ſon; or expaſe myſelf to the reproaches of Pe- 
nelope, for having ſacrificed her child to the am- 
bition of the new king of Salentum. With this 
pledge, O ye nations of Heſperia ! voluntarily 
offered by himſelf, and ſent by the gods that are 


lovers of amity, I begin my propoſitions for eſta- 
bun a laſting peace.“ 


At the name of peace, a confuſed murmur was 
e through all the ranks; an inarticulate ex- 
preſſion of anger, which was with difficulty re- 
ſtrained; for all that were preſent, thought every 
moment loſt, by which the battle was delayed: 
they imagined, that this harangue was intended 
only to ſoften their reſentment, and rob them of 
their prey. The Mandurians, in particular, could 
not bear to think of being again deceived by 
Idomeneus; and fearing that the eloquence of 
Mentor would gain over their allies, they fre- 
quently attempted to interrupt him: they began 
to ſuſpect all the Greeks, that were aſſembled in 
the field: Mentor, who perceived this ſuſpicion, 
immediately reſolved to increaſe it, that he might 
weaken the confederacy, by dividing it into fag- 
tions, 

4 I confeſs, ſaid he, that the Mandurians have 
reaſon to complain, and to demand ſatisfaction 
for the injury they have ſuffered ; but. it is not 
_ Equally reaſonable, that the ancient inhabitants 


of 
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of the country ſhould regard all Greeks, who 
have eſtabliſhed colonies upon this cpaſt, with 
ſuſpicion and malignity : the Greeks, therefore, 
ought to maintain a firm union among them- 
ſelves, that they may be able to compel a proper 
treatment from the ſurrounding nations, although 
they ought not, upon any pretence, to uſurp their 
territory. I acknowledge, that Idomeneus has 
unfortunately given ſufficient cauſe of jealouſy ; 
but this jealouſy may eaſily be removed: Telema- 
chus and myſelf, are ready to become hoſtages 
for his future good faith; and to continue in 
your power, till his ſtipulations ſhall be fulfilled, 
I know, ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to the Man- 
durians, that you are provoked at the Cretans 
having ſeized the paſſes of the mountains by ſur- 
priſe ; and infallibly ſecured to themſelves, the 
power of entering, at pleaſure, the country to 
which you have retired, that you might leave 
them the level country upon the coaſt : theſe 
paſſes, the Cretans have fortified by high towers, 
ſtrongly garriſoned ; theſe towers then are the 
immediate occaſion of the war: if there is any 
other cauſe, let it be aſſigned.” 

'The chief of the Mandurians then advanced, 
and ſpoke as follows: We have done every 
thing that was poſſible to avoid this war: the 
gods can witneſs for us, that we made uſe of 
every art to keep peace among us, till ſhe was 
driven away by the reſtleſs ambition of the Cre- 


tans, and the perfidy that made it impoſſible to 
| truſt 
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truſt them, even on their oath. Theſe infatuated 
people have compelled us, contrary to our incli- 
nation, to purſue deſperate meaſures againſt them, 
and have left us no other ſecurity than that of 
their deſtruction. While they continue in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the paſſes that they have fortified, we 
ſhall always apprehend a defign to invade our 
territory, and enſlave our perſons. If they had 
really wiſhed to live at peace with their neigh- 
bours, they would reſt fatisfied with the coun- 
try that we have voluntarily ceded to them: they 
would have formed no ambitious defign againſt 
the liberty of others; and, conſequently, could 
never be ſolicitous to ſecure the avenues, by 
which their territory could be invaded. But wiſe 
and experienced as thou art, thou knoweft them 
not; and it is by misfortune only, that we have 
been taught to know them: ceaſe then, O favou- 
rite of the gods ! to prevent ſo juſt and neceffary 
a war, without which Heſperia muſt for ever 
deſpair of a laſting peace. They are an ungrate- 
ful, a perfidious, and inhuman people, whom the 
gods have ſent among us in their anger, tointerrupt 
our tranquillity, and puniſh our offences : but, 
O ye immortal gods! when ye have puniſhed, 
ye will avenge us; and our enemies ſhall expe- 
rience that ye are juſt. 
At theſe words, the whole aMembly appeared 
in a commotion : it ſeemed, as if Mars and Bel- 
Jona were paſling from rank to rank, and kind- 
Ung, in every boſom, that furious rage of war, 
which 
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; which Mentor had laboured to extinguiſh. - But 


he addreſſed himſelf again to the aſſembly in the 
following terms : ; 

&« Tf I offered promiſes only, they might rea- 
ſonably be rejected; but what J offer you, is cer- 
tain and immediate advantage. If you are not 
ſatisfied with Telemachus and myſelf as hoſtages, 
I will procure twelve of the nobleſt and braveſt 
Cretans, who ſhall be delivered into your hands. 
It is, however, but juſt, that hoſtages ſhould alſo 
be given on your part; for Idomeneus, though 
he deſires peace, defires it without fear, and with- 
out meanneſs: he wiſhes for peace, upon the ſame 
principles, on which, you ſay, you defire it, wiſ- 
dom and moderation; not becauſe he deſires to 
repoſe in voluptuous tranquillity, or 1s terrified 
by a proſpect of the dangers of war; he is pre- 


; pared to periſh or to conquer ; but he prefers 


peace to the moſt ſplendid victory : he diſdains 


the fear of being vanquiſhed; but he fears to be 


unjuſt, and is not aſhamed to make an atone- 
ment for his faults. He offers you peace with 
the ſword in his hand : but he would not haugh- 
tily impoſe it, upon his own conditions; for he 
ſets no value upon a compulſory treaty. He 
deſires a peace, in which all parties ſhall be ſa- 
tished, which ſhall remove all jealouſies, appeaſe 


all reſentment, and baniſh all diſtruſt; in a word, 
the ſentiments of Idomeneus are juſt what you 
would wiſh them to be; the only difficulty is, 
to convince you of this truth, which might be 


eaſily 
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eaſily accompliſhed if you would hear me with- 
out prejudice and paſſion. Hear then, ye nations, 
diſtinguiſhed by valour! and hear, ye chiefs, 
whom wiſdom has united ! what I ſhall now offer 
on the part of Idomeneus. It is not Juſt, that 
he ſhould invade the territory of his neighbours; 
neither is it juſt, that his territory ſhould be inva- 
ded: he conſents, that the towers, by which he 
has fortified the paſſes, ſhould be garriſoned by 
neutral troops. You Neſtor, and you Philocte- 
tes, are of Grecian origin: yet, on this occalion, 
you have declared yourſelves the enemies of Ido- 
meneus; you cannot, therefore, be ſuſpected of 
partiality to his intereſts; you take part only in 
the common cauſe, the peace and liberty of Heſ- 
peria. Be you the depoſitaries and guardians of 
the paſſes, which have been the cauſe of the war: 
you have not leſs intereſt, in preventing the ori- 
ginal natives of Heſperia from ſubverting Salen- 
tum, a new colony like your own, than in prevent- 
ing Idomeneus from uſurping the poſſeſſions of 
his neighbours: hold, then, the balance between 
them ;. and, inſtead of introducing fire and ſword 
among a people whom you ought to cheriſh, ſe- 
cure to yourſelves the glory of acting at once as 
.mediator and judge. You will lay, perhaps, 
that theſe conditions are good, if you could be 
aſſured that Idomeneus would obſerve them with 
ſincerity; but I ſhall abundantly ſatisfy you, 
that he is ſincere. The hoſtages which I have 
already mentioned, ſhall be reciprocally given 
Vo. I. vr 1 
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and detained, till the paſſes ſhall be put into 
your hands. When the ſecurity, not only of 
Salentum, but of all Heſperia, is at your diſcre- 
tion, will you not be ſatisfied ? Whom then can 
you diſtruſt, but yourſelves ? You dare not re- 
poſe a confidence in Idomeneus ; but as a proof 
that his intention 1s honeſt, he 1s ready to confide 
in you : he is ready to truſt you, with the quiet, 
the life, and the liberty, of himſelf and his peo- 
ple, if it is true that you have nothing in view 
but an equitable and laſting peace: ſuch a peace 
is now offered you, upon terms that leave you no 
pretence to reject it. Let me, however, once 
more caution you againſt flattering yourſelves that 


this propoſal of Idomeneus is the reſult of fear: 


his motives are prudence and equity and con- 
ſcious of the rectitude of his intention, he will be 
under no concern about your opinion, though you 
ſhould impute that to weakneſs, which is the 
effect of virtue. He was, in the beginning, guil- 
ty of ſome errors; and he thinks it an honour to 
acknowledge them, by the offer of ſuch terms, 
as anticipate your wiſhes. He, who hopes that 
he ſhall be able to hide his faults, by affecting to 
ſupport them-with arrogance and pride, dicovers 
the moſt deplorable weakneſs, the moſt deſpica- 
ble vanity, and the groſſeſt ignorance of his own 
intereſt : but he who ingenuouſly acknowledges 
his faults to an enemy, and offers reparation, gives 
the ſtrongeſt proof, that he can never commit 
them again; and diſplays a wiſdom and fortitude, 

winch, 
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which, if peace is rejected, muſt make his en- 
mity formidable. Beware, then, that the fault, 
in the preſent quarrel, does not become yours. 
If you reje& peace and juſtice, when they ſue 
for acceptance, be aſſured, that the cauſe of peace 
and juſtice will be avenged; and Idomeneus, 
who had juſt reaſon to fear the diſpleaſure of the 
gods, will engage them in his favour againſt you. 
TELEMachus and myſelf fight in his defence; 
and I call the immortal powers of heaven and 
hell to witneſs, that the propoſals which I have 
now offered you are juft.” 

MenrTos, having thus ſpoken, lifted up the 
olive branch which he held in his hand, that the 
whole body of the united troops might behold 
the ſymbol of peace. The chiefs, who ſaw him 
near, were aſtoniſhed and dazzled with the celeſ- 
tial radiance that ſparkled in his eyes; and per- 
ceived in him ſomething majeſtic and command- 
ing, ſurpaſſing all that fancy had given to created 
beings. The magic of his eloquence, at once ſo 
forcible and ſo ſweet, had, as it were, captivated 
their hearts: its power was ſecret but irreſiſtible; 
like that of the myſterious ſpells, which, in the 
dead ſilence of the night, arreſt the moon and the 
ſtars of heaven, calm the raging of the ſea, huſh 
the billows and the roaring winds, and ſuſpend 
the moſt rapid rivers in their courſe. 

MenTos appeared, in the midſt of this rude 
and impetuous multitude, like Bacchus ſurround- 
ed by tvgers, whoſe ferocity had been charmed 
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away by the ſweetneſs of his voice, till they ex- 
preſſed their fondneſs by their careſſes, and 
their ſubmiſſion by licking his feet. At firſt, 
the whole army was ſilent; the chiefs looked 
upon each other, unable to oppoſe his eloquence, 
and wondering who he was. Every eye of the 
ſurrounding multitude, was immoveably fixed 
upon him; they were afraid to ſpeak, leaſt he 
ſhould have ſtill ſomething to ſay, which the 
words of another might prevent from being heard. 
Though they conceived nothing that could be 
added to what he had already ſaid, yet they wiſh- 


ed that he had not been ſilent ſo ſoon; every 


word he uttered might be ſaid to be engraven 
upon their hearts. His elocution made him not 
only believed, but beloved; and held in ſuſ- 


pence all the faculties of thoſe that heard him, 
who were almoſt afraicł to breathe, left they ſhould 
loſe the leaſt word that iſſued from his lips. 


This filence was ſucceeded by. a kind of low 


murmur, which gradually diffuſed itfelf through 


the whole aſſembly : it was not the confuſed ſound 
of inarticulate indignation, but the whiſper of 
gentleneſs and complacency, which were before 
filently expreſſed in every countenance. Tie 


Mandurians, who had been ſo lately enraged, 
now let their weapons fall from tlieir hands; and 


the fierce Phalanthus, with his Lacedemoniars, 
were amazed to find themſelves ſoftened into 


' kindneſs : the reſt began to ſigh after the peace, 


which had been propoſed ; and Philoctetes, whole - 
* . ſenſi· 
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ſenſibility had been increaſed by misfortune, 
could not refrain from tears. Neſtor, tanſported 
with admiration at the words of MENTOR, was 
unable to ſpeak, and embraced him with ineffa- 
ble tenderneſs: the whole multitude cried out 
together, as if by a ſignal, O ſtranger! thy 
wiſdom has diſarmed us. Peace ! peace !” 

In the firſt interval of filence, Neſtor attemp- 
ted to ſpeak : but the impatient troops imagining 
he might ſtart ſome difficulty, again cried out, 
with the utmoſt impatience, © Peace! peace!“ 
and the chiefs found no way of putting them to 
ſilence, but by] joining in the exclamation. 

Neſtor, perceiving that a regular ſpeech could 
not be attended to, contented "himſelf with ſay- 
ing, You ſee, O MENTOR I what wonders the 

language of a good man can produce. When 
wiſdom and virtue ſpeak, the paſſions are all 
calm: our reſentment, however juſt, 1s changed 
into friendſhip ; and our impatience for war, in- 
to a deſire of a laſting peace. The peace that 
vou have offered, we accept.” The chiefs, at 
the ſame time, ſtretched out their hands, in to- 

ken of their conſent. 
Mexxon ran towards the gate of Salentum, to 
cauſe 1t to be opened, and to acquaint Idomene- 
us that he might depart the city without danger. 
In the mean time, Neſtor approached TELTMaA- 
cCnus and embraced him: My amiable youth, | 
| faid he, thy father was the wiſeſt of all the prin- 
ces of Greece: mayſt thou be favoured with 

equal wiſdom, and with better fortune. Have 


vou 
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you yet heard nothing of your father's fate? the 
ſimilitude of your perſons 1 1s great; and the re- 
membrance of UrLysses which that has revived, 

contributed to ſoften our reſentment.” Phalan- 
thus, though by nature fierce and unfeeling, and 
though he had never ſeen ULysszs, was notwith- 
ſtanding affected at his misfortunes, and thoſe of 
his fon : and the chiefs gathering round TELE“ 
MACRUS, were earneſtly preſſing him to relate 
his adventures, when MenTor returned with 
Idomeneus, and the Cretan youth who attend- 
ed him. 

At the ſight of b the wrath of 
the confederate nations began to revive; but 
MeznrTos extinguiſhed the fire, before it blazed : 
« Why do we delay, ſaid he, to ratify this ſacred 
alliance, which the powers of heaven ſhall witneſs 
and protect? May the gods avenge its viola- 
tion, if any one ſhould be impious enough to 
dare to violate it! and may all the calamities of 
war, averted from the faithful and the innocent, 
deſcend upon the perjured and execrable head of 
him, whoſe ambition ſhall dare to trample upon 
the ſacred rights of this alliance ! may he be de- 
teſted by the Gods and men; may he derive 
no advantage from his perfidy ; may the infernal 
furies, in the moſt terrifying forms, excite in his 
breaſt everlaſting rage and deſpair ! and ſudden 
death overtake him without the hope of burial ; 
let his limbs be the prey of dogs and vultures ! 


when he deſcends to the infernal regions, may 
+. | the 
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the gulph of Tartarus receive him; and may he 
there ſuffer torments, ſeverer than thoſe of Tan- 
talus, Ixion, and the Danaides, for eyer and for 
ever! But may this peace rather remain unſha- 
ken, like the mountains of Atlas that ſuſtain 
the ſkies! may 1t be revered by every nation 
upon earth, and its bleſſings deſcend from gene- 
ration to generation] may the names of thoſe who 
have formed it, be mentioned with veneration by 
our lateſt poſterity ! let this peace; founded upon 
Juſtice and equity, ſtand as a model for every 
future peace, to all the nations inhabiting this 
globe! and let all nations that defire to ſecure 
happineſs by unanimity, imitate the example of 
the people of Heſperia !” 

Idomeneus, and the other princes, then ratified 
the peace, by an oath, upon the conditions that 
had been propoſed ; and twelve hoſtages were 
interchanged between them. TELEMAchus, at 
his own requeſt, was one of thoſe given by Ido- 
meneus; but the allies would not conſent that 
MzenTor ſhould be another; inſiſting that he 
ſhould remain with Idomeneus, that he might 
anſwer for his conduct, and that of his council, 
till his engagements ſhould be perfectly fulfilled. 
An hundred heifers as white as ſnow, and an 
hundred bulls of the ſame colour, with their 
' horns gilt and adorned with garlands of flowers, 
were then ſacrificed between the camp and the 
city. The lowing of the victims that fell un- 
der the ſacred knife, reſounded from the neigh- 

bouring 
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bouring hills; their blood flowed on every ſide 
in a ſmoking torrent; and the moſt exquiſite 
wines were poured abundantly, in libations to 
the gods : the aruſpices conſulted the entrails, ſtill 
panting with the remains of life ; and the prieſts 
burnt an incenſe upon the altar, which roſe in 
clouds, and perfumed the plains agu with 
its nner. 

In the mean time, the ſoldiers on both ſides, 
forgetting they had been enemies, began to 
entertain each other with their adventures: they 
reſigned themſelves to a pleaſing relaxation after 
their toils, and anticipated the ſweets of peace. 
Many of thoſe who had followed Idomeneus to 
the ſiege of Troy, recollected their acquaintance 
in * Thy ſoldiers of Neſtor, with whom they had 
bore arms in the ſame cauſe: they embraced 
each other with great affeftion ; and mutually 
related all that happened to them, after they had 
reduced the magnificent city, that was the glory 
of Aſia : they laid themſelves down upon the 
graſs, crowned themſelves with flowers, and re- 
zoiced over the wine which had been brought 
in large vaſes from the fp to celebrate the 
auſpicious day. 

MzenToR at length cried out, as by a ſudden 
impulſe, © Henceforth, O ye kings and leaders 
theſe aſſembled nations, although diſtinguiſhed 
by various names, and governed by different 
chiefs, ſhall be one united people ! Thus do the 
gods, who love the creatures of their power, 

delight 
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delight to become the band of union between 
them. The whole race of man is but one fa- 


mily widely ſcattered upon the earth. All man- 


kind are brothers, and ſhould be mutually 
endeared by a brother's love: accurſed be thoſe 
impious barbarians, who ſeek for glory in the 
kindred blood, which is indeed their own! 
War, indeed, is ſometimes neceſſary ; but the 
neceflity of war, 1s- the reproach of man. No 
more pretend, O ye princes, that war is to be 
deſired as the means of glory; for nothing can 
be glorious that is not within the limits of hu- 
manity. He that would acquire glory at the 


expence of humanity, is a monſter, and not a 


man z nor can true glory be thus acquired : true 
glory is only to be found in moderation and 
benevolence. The incenſe of adulation, may be 
offered to the vanity and folly of a tyrant; but 
even thoſe who offer it, confeſs, in the ſecret lan- 
guage of their heart, that glory is leſs deſerved, 
in proportion as 1t 1s diſhoneſtly ſought. He 
ought to be lightly eſteemed of men, by whom 
men are ſo lightly eſteemed, that, to gratify a 
brutal vanity, he will deluge the earth with their 
blood. Happy the prince, who loves his people, 
and 1s beloved by them ; who has confidence in 
his neighbours, and whoſe neighbours repoſe the 
ſame confidence in him; who is ſo far from mak- 
ing war againſt them, that he prevents all diſſen- 
ſions which may ariſe among them; and who 
can excite envy in foreign ſtates, only by the 
VOL: I. Nn n hap- 
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happineſs which he diffuſes through his-own ! Let 
your aſſemblies, then, O ye chiefs of Heſperia ! 
be frequent : let all the princes who are now pre- 


ſent, meet once in three years, to confirm the 


preſent peace by a reiterated vow ; to repeat your 
mutual promiſes, and deliberate upon your com- 
mon intereſts. While united, this delightful 
country will be bleſſed with peace: you will 
at home be glorious, and abroad invincible. 
Diſcord only, that infernal fury, who aroſe from 
hell, to ſcourge mankind, can interrupt the feli- 
city which the Gods have prepared for us!“ 

“ Our readineſs to conclude a peace, replied 
Neſtor, ſufficiently proves, that we have been 
far from engaging in a war from vain glory, or 
with an unjuſt deſign of aggrandizing ourſelves 
to the prejudice of our neighbours. But what 
can be done, when there is a prince who acts by 
no law but his own intereſt, and loſes no op- 
portunity of invading the dominions of others ? 
Think not that I am now ſpeaking of Ido- 
meneus ; for to him I no longer impute ſuch a 
character: it is from Adraſtus, the king of the 
Daunians, that we have every thing to fear. 
This tyrant diſdains the gods; and ſuppoſes, that 
all the inhabitants of the earth are born only 
to contribute to his glory, by the moſt abject 
ſervitude : he is not ſatisfied with ſubjects, to 
whom he would ſtand in the double relation 
of king and father; he muſt have them ſlaves 


and worſhippers, and has directed divine ho- 
| nours 
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nours to be paid him. The blind caprice of 
fortune has hitherto proſpered his unjuſt enter- 
prizes. We were haſtening to attack Salentum, 
that we might ſuppreſs a power in its infancy, 
likely to become formidable, and afterwards be 
at liberty to turn our whole force againſt Adraſ- 
tus, who is become a powerful enemy. He has 
already taken ſeveral towns from our allies, and 
has defeated the Crotonians in two battles. He 
ſeruples nothing to gratify his ambition; and if 
he can cruſh his enemies, it is indifferent to him 
whether it be by fraud or force: he has amaſſed 
vaſt treaſures, his troops are well diſciplined 
and inured to war, he has experienced officers, 
and is well ſerved: he ſuperintends all thoſe 
who act under his directions; he ſeverely pu- 
niſnes the minuteſt fault, and rewards ſervices 
with great liberality. His own bravery ſuſtains 
and animates that of his troops ; and if his con- 
duct was regulated by equity and honour, he 
would be a moſt accompliſhed prince : 'but he 
fears neither the vengeance of the gods, nor the 
reproaches of his own conſcience: he conſiders 
reputation as a mere phantom, by which weak 
minds only can be influenced. In his eſtima- 
tion, there is no real and ſubſtantial good, but the 
poſſeſſion of immenſe treaſures, the power of in- 
ſpiring terror, and of trampling mankind under 
foot. His army will ſhortly appear in our 
dominions; and it we cannot acquire ſtrength 
to o reſiſt him by a general confederacy, all hope 

Nn2 of 
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of liberty is for ever loſt. It is not leſs the 
intereſt of Idomeneus, than of other powers, to 
oppoſe this ambitious neighbour, who will ſuffer 
nothing to be free that his power can enſlave, 
If we ſhould be vanquiſhed, Salentum muſt ine- 
vitably ſhare the ſame fate: let us, therefore, 
unite for our common defence, without delay.” 
While Neſtor was thus ſpeaking, they advanced 
towards the city; for Idomeneus had invited 
all the kings and principal officers, to paſs the 
night within the walls. 
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ARGUMENT. 


Neſtor, in the name of the allies, aſks the aſſiſtance of 
Idomeneus, againſt their enemies the Daunians. Men- 
tor, who has in view the regulation of the city of 
Salentum, and inuring the people to huſbandry, ma- 
nages in ſuch a manner, that they are ſatisfied with a 
hundred of the Cretan nobility, commanded by Tele- 
machus, Aſter his departure, Mentor takes an exact 
ſurvey of the town and harbour. He informs himſelf 
of every particular, and engages Idomeneus to inſtitute 
new laws, -both for commerce and civil government, 
He perſuades him to range the people in ſeven claſles, 
which, with regard both to precedency and birth, he 
diſtinguiſhes by their different habits, He prevails 
upon him to baniſh luxury and all unneceſſary arts, 
and to employ the artificers in 2 4 which he 
hrings into eſteem. 


HE. whole army of the allies had already 
itched their tents, and the extended plain 
glowed with the dazzling colours of rich pavil- 
lions, under which the fatigued Heſperians at- 
tended the call of Morpheus. The kings, on 
entering the city, with their attendants, appeared 
aſtoniſhed that ſuch magnificent ſtructures could, 
in ſo ſhort a — be raiſed, and that the avoca- 
tions 
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tions of ſo great a war could not prevent the 
town being ſuddenly raiſed and embelliſhed. 
The vigilance and wiſdom of [domeneus, who 
was able to found ſo noble a kingdom, were the 
objects of their admiration, and every one con- 
cluded that a peace having been ratified with 
this prince, if he was induced to enter into their 
alliance againſt the Daunians, it would acquire 
a powerful reinforcement. The propoſal was 
m_ ade him, and as he could not reject what was 
tleif fo wi and reaſonable, he promiſed to 
"I 895 one croops: but Mentor, who Was no- 
rant of noting that could contribute to make 
A nation bild perceived chat the forces Ido- 


meneus had, could not be io cohſiderable as chey 


appeared. He drew him therefore on one ide, 
and ſpoke to him as follows. | 

Fou perceive that our endeavours have not 
been uſeleſs to you: Salentum is now delivered 
from the misfortunes that threatened her, and it 
depends on you alone to raiſe her glory to the 
ſkies, and to equal in the government of your 
people, the wiſdom of your grandſire Minos. 
1 continue to ſpeak freely to you, not doubting 
but you deſire J ſhould, and that you have a de- 
teſtation of Aattery. While thele princes extolled 
your magnificence, I tacitly reflected on the raſh- 
neſs of your conduct. Fe} | | 

At the word raſhneſs, Idomeneus changed 
countenance, his eyes diſcovered anger, the co- 
lour roſe in his cheeks, and he was on the point 


of 
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of interrupting Mentor to expreſs his reſentment. 
Mentor with a modeſt and reſpectful, yet a free 
and reſolute voice, ſaid, you appeared ſhocked 
with the term raſhneſs : any perſon but myſelf 
would have done wrong had he employed that 
term ; for we ought to honour kings, and have 
regard to their ſenſibility, even in reproving 
them; truth of itſelf is ſufficiently offenſive to 
their ears, without the addition of ſevere expreſ- 
ſions, I flattered myſelf that I might addreſs you 
without palliating my words, to point out your 
errors : my intention was to accuſtom you to hear 
things mentioned by their proper appellations; 
and to make you ſenſible, that, when others ſhall 
give you their opinion on your conduct, they will 
not dare to ſpeak their real ſentiments. You muſt, 
if you will not be deceived, conceive more than 
they will utter on things which will be to your 
diladvantage. As for me, if your affairs will ad- 
mit of it, | will palliate my words: but it is to 
your advantage, that a man who has no intereſt 
to ſerve, a man of no importance, ſhould in pri- 
vate ſpeak to you in the plaineſt terms : no other 
will ever dare to do it: you will be condemned 
to ſee truth imperfectly; you will be a ſtranger 
to her face, for ſhe will never appear before you 
but in a gaudy veil.” | 

At theſe words Idomeneus, whoſe firſt impatience 
had already ſubſided, began now to be aſhamed 
of his weakneſs : © You ſee, Mentor, ſaid he, 


the effects of being accuſtomed to adulation; L 
| owe 
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owe to you the welfare and preſervation of my 
new kingdom : and there 1s no truth that I ſhall 
not think myſelf happy to hear from your lips. 
Remember with compaſſion, that I have been 
long infected with the poiſon of flattery ; and 
that, even in my misfortunes, I was ſtill a ſtranger 
to truth. Alas! no man has ever loved me 
enough to hazard my diſpleaſure, by ſaying what 
he thought I ſhould be diſpleaſed to hear.” 
The heart of Idomeneus melted as he ſpoke, 
the tears ſtarted to his eyes, and he affectionately 
embraced. Mentor. It is with the utmoſt re- 
gret, ſaid Mentor, that I give you pain by utter- 
ing things diſagreeable; but I am conſtrained 
I cannot betray you, by concealing truth : could 
you act otherwiſe in my place? If you have 
hitherto been always deceived, it was becauſe 
you choſe to be deceived ; it was becauſe you 
feared to find ſincerity in thoſe, that were to give 
you council. Have you fought thoſe who were 
moſt diſintereſted, thoſe who were molt likely 
contradict you? have you preferred ſuch, as were 
leaſt devoted to your pleaſure, and their own 
intereſt ; ſuch, as appeared moſt capable of op- * 
poſing your paſſions when they were irregular, 
and your ſentiments when they were unjuſt ? 
When you have detected flatterers, have you ba- 
niſned them from your preſence ; and withdrawn 
your confidence from thoſe whom you ſuſpected ? 
Have you done what is never omitted by thoſe 
ho love truth, and deſerve to know it ? have 
you 
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you now fortitude, to ſuffer the humiliation 
of hearing thoſe truths, by which you are con- 
demned? I muſt: again tell you, that what has 
gained you fo much praiſe, deſerves only cenſure, 
While you are furrounded with enemies, which 
threaten your new erected kingdom, at preſent 
but ill eſtabliſhed, you dream only of adorning 
your infant city with magnificent buildings: you 
have confeſſed to me, that to this you have ſacri- 
ficed your repoſe, and in this you have exhauſted 
your wealth. Lou have thought neither of aug- 
menting your people, nor of cultivating the fertile 
country upon this coaft : does not your power 
depend wholly: upon theſe two circumſtances; a 
numerous people, and a country highly cultiva- 
ted for their ſubſiſtence? A long peace is 
neceſſary, at the firſt eſtabliſhment of a ſtate, for 
encreaſing the people; and you ought, at preſent, 
to turn your thoughts to agriculture and legiſla- 
tion. Tou have been hurried, by ambition, to 
the brink of a precipice; and to gain the appear- 
ance of greatnels, you have ſapped the foundations 
of ſubſtantial grandeur. Correct theſe errors 
without delay; ſuſpend all theſe works of idle 
magnificence ; renounce the pomp, that will be 
the deſtruction of your new city: releaſe your 
people from fatigue, and endeavour by procuring 
them plenty, to facilitate marriage. Remember, 
that you are a king, but in proportion as you ' 
have ſubjects to govern ; and that the meaſure of 
your power, is not the extent of your domi- 
Vo I. I. O © nions 
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nions, but the number of their inhabitants. Let 
your territory be fertile, however ſmall ; and let 
it ſwarm with people, at once well diſciplined 
and induſtrious : and if you ean fix your empire 
in the hearts of theſe people, you will be more 
powerful, more happy, and more glorious, than 
all the conquerors who have ravaged kingdoms. 
How then ſhall I proceed, faid | Idomeneus, 
with reſpe&t to the princes, that haue ſolicited 
me ta join the confederacy ? ſhall I expoſe to 
them the weakneſs of my ſtate ? It is true | con- 
feſs, that I have neglected agriculture, and even 
commerce, notwithſtanding the uncommon: ad- 
vantages of my ſituation; I thought ondy of 
building a magnificent city: but ſhall I, my dear 
Mentor, diſhonour myſelf in the prefence of fo 
may ſovercigns,. by acknowledging: my indiſcre- 
tion? If it is neceſſary to be. done, I will do it; 
and I will do it readily, whatever mortification 
fuffer : for you have taught me, that a king is 
born only for his people, owes himſelf wholly to 
them, and ought always to prefer. the ore wel- 


fare to his'own reputation.“ 5 


This ſentiment, replied Mentor, i is wor- 
thy the father of his people; and for this, and 
not for the vain magnificence of your city, I 
reverence you as a king worthy of the name. 


But you muſt be tender of your honour, even for 


the advantage of your ſtate; leave this to me: 
I will make theſe princes believe, that you are 


engaged to eſtabliſh Ulyſſes, if he is yet living, 


6 or 
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or his ſon, if he is dead, on the throne of Ithaca, 


and drive the ſuitors of Penelope from Ithaca by 


force. They will immediately perceive, that 
This cannot be effected without numerous troops; 
and will, therefore, readily conſent, that you ſhall 


at firſt afford them but a flight aſſiſtance againſt 


the Daunians,” . 
At theſe words, Idomeneus appeared like a 


man, ſuddenly relieved from an intolerable weight, 


„ This indeed, ſaid he, my dear Mentor, will 
preſerve my reputation, and the honour of this 
riling city, by concealing its weakneſs from the 
neighbouring ſtates. But with what appear- 
ance of truth can it be pretended, that I am de- 
termined to ſend troops to Ithaca, for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of Ulyſſes, or at leaſt of his ſon, while 
Telemachus himſelf is engaged in a war againſt 


the Daunians? Be not concerned on that 


account, replied Mentor; I will advance nothing 
that is falſe. The ſhips that you are fitting out 
to eſtabliſh your commerce, will fail to the coaſt 
of Epitus, and will at once effect two purpoſes: 


they will bring back the foreign merchants, 
whom high duties have driven from Salentum; 


and they will ſeek intelligence of Ulyſles: if he 
is ſtill living, he cannot be far from the ſeas 
which ſeparate Italy from Greece; ad it has been 
reported, with fome degree of confidence, that 
he has been ſeen among the Phenicians. But it 
Ulyſſes ſhould not be found, your veſſels will 


render an important ſervice to his ſon : they will 
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ſpread terror, with the name of Telemachus, 
through all Ithaca and the neighbouring country, 
where it is now generally believed that he is 
dead as well as his father: the ſuitors of Pene- 
lope will be ſtruck with fear and aſtoniſnment 
to learn, that he is returning with the forces of 
a powerful ally; The Ithacans will be awed into 
obedience ; and Penelope will be encouraged ro 
perſiſt in her refuſal of a ſecond huſband. Thus 
will you render ſervice to Telemachus, while he 
is rendering ſervice to you, by taking your'place 
in the confederacy againſt the Daunians.”, At theſe 
words, Idomeneus cried out, Happy is the 
king that is favoured with ſuch council; but 
doubly happy 1 is that king, who feels its-import- 
ance, and improves it to his advantage ! A 
wiſe and faithful friend, is better to a ſovereign 
than a victorious army: yet kings too often with- 
draw their confidence from the faithful and the 
wiſe, of whoſe virtue they ftand in awe; and 
reſign themſelves to flatterers, of whoſe perfiy 
they have no dread. I fell into that fatal error; 
and I will relate to you the misfortunes which I 
drew upon myſelf, by a falſe friend, who flattered 
my paons, expecting in my turn, I ſhould gra- 


rify his.” 
Mentor, without difficulty, convinced a 


that Idomeneus ought to take charge of the af - 
fairs of Telemachus, while Telemachus was, on 
his behalf, engaged in the contederacy ; and they 
were ſatisfied to have, among them, the ſon of 

Ulyſſes, 
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Ulyſles, with a hundred cretan youth, whom 
Idomeneus had put under his command: theſe 
young men were the flower of the nobility, whon 
Idomeneus had brought with him from Crete, 
and whom Mentor had adviſed him to ſend in 
this expedition. It is neceſſary, ſaid he, to 
increaſe the number of your people in the time 
of peace, but, to prevent a national eFeminacy, 
inſenſibility to military honour, and ignorance of 
military art, it is proper to ſend the young nobi- 
lity into foreign ſervice : this, by connecting the 
idea of a ſoldier's character, with that of a noble 
deſcerit:and elevated rank, will keep alive a na- 
tional ſenſe of glory, a love of arms, a patience of 
fatigue, a contempt of death, and even an ex- 
perimental knowledge of the military art.“ 
Ihe confederate princes departed from Salen- 
tum, throughly ſatisfied with : Idomeneus, and 
charmed with the wiſdom of Mentor; They 
were alſo highly pleaſed that Telemachus accom- 
panied them: but Telemachus was overwhelmed 
with grief, when he was ſeparated from his friend. 
While the allied monarchs were taking their 
leave of Idomeneus, and vowing to- preſerve 
their alliance inviolable for ever, Mentor, 
preſſed Telemachus to his breaſt in a tranſport 
of ſilent tenderneſs, and found himſelf bedewed 
with his tears : I am inſenſible of joy, ſaid Te- 
machus, in the ſearch of glory; I feel no paſſion 
but that of grief, at our ſeparation; and think 
. unhappy time is returned, when the Egyptians 


"A torced 
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forced me, from your arms, to a diſtant country, 
without hope of ſeeing you again.. 

Mentor ſoothed him with words of gentleneſs 
and comfort: This ſeparation, ſaid he, is en- 
tirely different from that in Egypt; it is volun- 
tary, it will be ſhort, and it is in purſuit of glory. 
Your affection for me, my fon, ſhould: have leſs 
tenderneſs, and more fortitude ; accuſtom your- 
{elf to my abſence ; for the time is coming, when 
we muſt part for ever! learn to act from the in- 
ſpiration of wiſdom and virtue, rather than from 
the preſence of Mentor.“ 

In ſpeaking theſe words, the goddeſs, who was 
'concealed under the figure of Mentor, covered 
Telemachus with her Egis, and diffuſed with- 
in him the ſpirit of wiſdom and foreſight, of 
intrepid courage and gentle moderation, virtues 
ſo rarely united: Go, ſaid ſhe, wherever thy 
duty calls thee, without conſidering whether it 
be dangerous or ſafe : a prince may avoid danger, 
with leſs diſgrace by declining a war, than by 
diſcovering fear in the day of battle, The 
courage of him who commands others, ſhould 
never be equivocal: if it is neceſſary that a na- 
tion ſhould preſerve its prince, it is ſtill more 
neceſſary that the prince ſnould preſerve his ho- 
nour. Remember, that he who has the com- 
mand of others, ſhould alſo be their example, 
and excite the courage of his army by a diſplay 
of his own. Fear no danger, then, O Telema- 


chus * rather periſn in the combat, than = 
cr 
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fer your valour to be doubted. The ſycophants, 
who would appear moſt forward in perſuading 
you not to expoſe yourſelf to danger, when dan- 
ger is become neceſfary, would be the firſt to 
whiſper that you wanted courage if you ſhould 
hearken to their advice. But do not expoſe 
yourſelf to unneceſſary danger: courage is a 
virtue, only while it is regulated by prudence; 
without prudence, it is a ſenſeleſs contemptof life, 
a mere brutal ardour. Precipitate bravery ſe- 
cures no advantage : he, who in danger, has not. 
the perfect recollection of his mind, is rather 
furious than brave; and has recourſe to rage to 
get the better of his fear: in proportion as he is 
free from perturbation, he is timid; and if he does 
not fly, is in confuſion: his mind is not at li- 
berty to diſpenſe proper orders; nor to ſeize the 
tranſient but important opportunities which ariſe 
in battle, of diſtreſſing the enemy, and of doing 
eſſential ſervice to his country. If he has the 
ardour of a ſoldier, he is without the diſcernment 
of a commander : neither has he that courage, 
which is requiſite even in the private man; for: 
the private man ought to preſerve, in the heat of 
action, fuch preſence of mind, as is neceſſary to 
underſtand and obey command. He who raſhly 
expoſes himſelf interrupts the order and diſcipline 
of the troops, gives an. example of pernicious 
temerity, and often expoſes the whole army to 
wretrievable diſadvantages. Thoſe who prefer 
the gratification of their own idle ambition, to 
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the ſecurity of a common DN merits 2 
ment rather than reward. 
He careful, my dear ſon, not to be too pre- 
cipitate even in the purſuit of glory; for the true 
method of acquiring glory, is to wait with patient 
tranquillity for the moment of advantage. Vir- 
tue is more revered, in proportion as ſhe appears 
to be quiet, placid, and unafluming. As the 
neceſſity of expoſing yourſelf to danger increaſes, 
ſo ſhould your expedients, your foreſight, and 
your valour. Remember allo to avoid whatever 
may draw upon you the envy. of your aſſociates, 
and never be envious. at the ſucceſs of another: 
beſtow praiſe liberally, to whatever ſhall merit 
praiſe; but this requires judgment : diſplay the 
good with pleaſure, caſt a veil over the bad, and 
let it not he remembered but with compaſſion. 
Never preſume to decide in the preſence of old 
commanders, who poſſeſs all the experience that 
you want: hear their opinions with deference, 
conſult them, ſolicit the advice of the moſt {kil-. 
ful, and never be aſhamed to attribute, yore 
moſt laudable actions to their council. 

Laſtly, never hearken to any . which 
tends to make you jealous or miſtruſtful of other 


chiefs. In debating with them, be bold and in- 


genuous. If you think their conduct reſpecting 


yourſelf Nas been exceptionable, open your heart 
to them at once, and tell them why you think 


ſo: if they are capable of feeling the noble ge- 


er of this conduct, they will be delighted 
with 


ren 
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with it; and you will obtain from them all the 
conceſſions that you can reaſonably expect. If, 
on the contrary, their inſenſibility is ſo groſs. 
that the rectitude of this behaviour is loſt upon 
them; you will at leaſt have gained an experi- 


mental knowledge of what may be expected from 


them; you will obſerve ſuch a conduct, that you 
may have no more conteſt with them during the 
war; and you will have nothing to reproach your- 
{elf with on their account. Bur, above all, be care- 
ful never todrop the leaſt hint of your diſpleaſure, 
with any of the principal officers of the army, 
before the ſyeophants who are ever buſy to fow 
jealouſy and diviſion. I will remain here, con- 
tinued Mentor, to aſſiſt Idomeneus in taking 
thoſe meaſures, which are indiſpenſibly neceſſary 
tor the good of his people; and for com- 
pleating the correction of thoſe errors, which 
evil counſellors and corrupt flatterers have ſedu- 
ced him to commit, in the eſtabliſhment of his 
newdominion.” 

Telemachus could not help expreſſing ſome 
ſurprize at the conduct of Idomeneus, not with- 
out ſome mixture of contempt. But Mentor 
checked him in a tone of ſeverity : < Do you 
wonder, ſaid he, that the moſt valuable of men, 
are no more than men, and that among the in- 
numerable ſnares and perplexities inſeparable 
from royalty, they ſhould diſcover ſome traces 
of human infirmity ? In Idomeneus, the ideas of 
pomp * magnificence have been planted and 
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nurtured from his youth; and where is the philo- 
pher, who, thus ſituated, would always have 
been ſuperior to flattery ? He has, indeed, ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be too much influenced by thoſe 
in whom he confided ; but the jwiſeft kings, 
notwithſtanding their precaution, are frequently 
deceived. As a king cannot do every thing him- 
felf, he muſt have miniſters, and in theſe miniſters: 
he muſt confide : beſides, it is impoſſible that a 
king ſhould know thoſe who ſurround him, ſo 
well as they are known by others ; for, in his 
preſence, they never appear without a maſk ; and 
every artifice is practiced to deceive him. Alas! 
my dear Telemachus, your own experience will 
make you but too ſenſible of this. We never 
find in mankind either the virtues or abilities we 
ſeek; and with whatever diligence and penetra- 
tion we ftudy their characters, we are daily 
miſtaken in our concluſions. We can never 
avail the public of all the virtues and abilities 
we find ; for the beſt men have their prejudices; 
their n, and their jealouſies; they will 
ſeldom give up any opinion, or renounce any 
foible. The more there are to be governed, the 
more numerous muſt be the miniſters; for there 
will be more that the prince cannot do himſelf, 
and therefore more that muſt be done by others: 
and the greater the number of thoſe to whom he 
muſt delegate his authority, the more liable he is 
to be ſomewhere miſtaken in his choice. He 
who would cenſure the conduct of Princes to- 

| day, 
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day, would to-morrow govern much worſe than 
thoſe whom he condemns; and ifhe was intruſted 
with the ſame power, would commit the ſame 
faulrs and many others infinitely greater. A private 
ſtation, if a man has ſome degree of eloquence, 
conceals natural defects, diſplays ſhining talents 
to advantage, and makes him appear worthy of 
all the poſts that he does not fill : but autho- 
rity brings a man's abilities to a teſt, and diſ- 


covers great errors, which the ſhades of obſcurity 


concealed. Greatneſs reſembles thoſe glaſſes, 
which magnify every object: every defect ſeems 
to expand in an elevated ſituation ; where things, 
minute in themſelves, are in their conſequences, 
great, and the ſlighteſt faults excite vehement 
oppolition. A prince is an individual, whoſe 
conduct the whole world is perpetually employed 
to watch, and diſpoſed to condemn. He is judg- 
ed by thoſe who can only gueſs at his ſituation ; 
who are unacquainted with the difficulties that 
attend it; and who expect, that, to anſwer their 
ideas of perfection, he ſhould be no more than 
man. A king, however, can be no more: his 
virtue and his wiſdom are bounded by his nature; 
he has humours, paſſions, and habits, which he 
cannot always ſurmount; he is continually beſet 
by ſelf-intereſt and cunning ; he finds not the aſ- 
ſiſtance that he ſeeks ; he is perpetually led into 
errors; {ſometimes by his own paſſions, and ſome- 
times by thoſe of his miniſters ; and can ſcarce re- 
pair one fault, before he commits another. Such is 


- 
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the ſituation, even of the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous 
princes ; and the longeſt and beſt reign is too ſhort, 
and too full of imperfections, to correct, at the 
end, what has innocently been done amiſs in the 
beginning. ; 

Such evils are inſeparable from royalty and 
human trailty muſt fink under ſuch a load. 
Kings ought to be pitied and excuſed : are not 
toe to be pitied, who are called to the govern- 
ment of an innumerable multitude, whoſe wants 
are innumerable, and who keep every faculty of 
thoſe who would govern them well, upon the 
ſtretch ? Or, to ſpeak more freely, are not men 
to be pitied, for their ſubjection to a king, who 
is a mortal like themſelves? A God only can 
fulfil the duties of dominion. The prince, how- 
ever, is not leſs to be pitied than the people; a 
weak and imperfect man, the governor of a cor- 
rupt and deceitful multitude !” | 

“ Telemachus replied with ſome vivacity, Ido- 
meneus has already loſt Crete, the kingdom of 
his anceſtors, by his indiſcretion: and he would 
have loſt Salentum, if it had not been for yore 
counſel.” 

„J acknowledge, ſaid Mentor, that Idome- 
neus has been guilty of great faults : but, ſearch 
through Greece, and every other country upon 
earth, and fee, whether among thoſe that are moſt 
improved, you can find one prince, that is not, 
in many inſtances, inexcuſable. The greateſt 
men have, in their natural diſpoſition, and the 

conſti- 
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conſtitutional character of their minds, defects 
which ſometimes miſlead them: and thoſe are 
the beſt men, who are ſo ingenuous as to ac- 
knowledge theſe defects, and endeavour to repair 
the miſchiefs they produce. Do you imagine, 
that even Ulyſſes, the great Ulyſſes your father, 
who is conſidered as an example by all the ſo- 
vereigns of Greece, is without fault and imperfec- 
tion? Had he not been favoured with the per- 
petual guidance and protection of Minerva, how 
often would he have ſtink under the dangers, 
and perplexities to which the wanton malignity 
of fortune has expoſed him ? How often has 
Minerva reſtrained and corrected that hero, to 
keep him in the path of virtue, till he arrived at 
glory ! And when you ſhall ſee him reign, in all 
the ſplendor of his excellence; in Ithaca, do not 
flatter yourſelf that you ſhall find him perfect, 
He has been the admiration of Greece, of Aſia, 
and of all the iſlands of the ſea, notwithſtand- 
ing his failings, which, among the ſhining won- 
| ders of his character are obliterated. If you, alſo, 
can thus admire him, and emulate his virtue 
and wiſdom, you will indeed be happy. 

« Accuſtom yourſelf, O Telemachus, not to ex- 
pect, from the greateſt men, more than human na- 
ture is capable of: the inexperience and preſump- 
tion of youth, too frequently indulge a ſeverity of 
judgment, which leads them to condemn the cha- 
racters they ought to imitate, and produces an 
incurable indocility. You ſhould not only reſpect, 
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and imitate your father, notwithſtanding his im- 

rfections; but you ought alſo very highly to 
efteem Idomeneus, notwithſtanding ſome parts of 
his conduct merit cenſure. He is naturally 
fincere, upright, equitable, kind, and munificent 
his courage is without blemiſh; he deteſts fraud, 
the moment he perceives it: all his external qua- 
Iifications are great, and ſuitable to his rank: 
| his ingenuous diſpoſition to acknowledge his 
errors, his patient endurance of my ſevere repre- 
henſion, his fortitude againſt- himſelf to make 


public reparations for his faults, and thus to 
riſe above the cenſure of the world, manifeſt 


that he has true greatneſs of mind. There are 
fome faults, from which a man of little merit 
may be preſerved, by good fortune, or by good 
advice; but it is only an effort of the moſt ex- 
alted virtue, that can induce a king, who has 
been ſo long ſeduced by flattery, to correct his 
errors: it is more glorious thus to riſe, than never 
to have fallen. Idomeneus has committed ſuch 
faults, as almoſt all kings have committed; but 
his reparation 1s ſuch, as has been made by none. 
As for me, while I reproved him, I admired 
| him; let him alſo, my dear Telemachus, be the 
object of your admuration ! it is leſs for his rex 
putation, than your advantage, that I give 
you this counſel.” 

Mentor, by this diſcouſe, convinced W 
chus, that he, who judges with ſeverity of others, 


endangers his own virtue; eſpecially, if they are 
diſtreſſed 
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diſtreſſed by the perplexities and difficulties of 
government. But now, ſaid he, it is time to 
part. Farewel! I will wait here, my dear Tele- 
machus, for your return. Remember, that thoſe 
who fear the Gods, have nothing to apprehend 
from men! You will be expoled to extreme 
danger; but know, that Minerva never will de- 
ſert you 

At this moment, Telemachus became conſci- 
ous to the preſence of the Goddeſs; and he 
would have diſcovered that it was the very voice 
of Minerva that had inſpired him witk fortitude, 
if ſhe had not immediately recalled the 1 image of 
Mentor to his mind, by addreſſing him in the 
character the had aſſumed: Forget not, my 
ſon, ſaid ſhe, the care which I took, during your 
infancy, to render you as wiſe and as valiant as 
your father ! do nothing unworthy of his great 
example, or of my virtuous precepts.” 

The ſun, already riſen, hadtinged the ſummits 
of the mountains with gold, when the confede- 
rate monarchs departed from Salentum, and re- 
turned to their people. The troops that had 
been encamped round the city, began to march 
under their leaders; their pikes on every ſide 
roſe like a foreſt; their ſhields glittered in the 
ſun; and a cloud of duſt aſcended to the Tky. 
Idomeneus and Mentor, conducted the confede- 
rate monarchs to the plain, and attended them to 
a conſiderable diſtance from the city. At laſt 
they parted, having given and received recipro- 

cal 
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cal teſtimonies of friendſhip. And the allies being 
now acquainted with the true character of Ido- 
meneus, which had ſuffered fo much by miſre= 
preſentation, had no doubt, but that the peace 
would be laſting : they had, indeed, formed their 
opinion of him, not from his natural ſentiments, 
but from the pernicious counſel of flatterers, 
which he had implicitly purſued. 

The army being gone, Idomeneus conducted 
Mentor into every quarter of the city, © Let 
us examine, faid Mentor, how many people you 
have, as well in the city as the country; let us 
number the whole; and let us alſo learn, how 
many of them are huſbandmen. Let us enquire, 
how much corn, wine, oil, and other neceſſaries, 
your lands will produce in a moderate ſeaſon: 
we ſhall then know, whether it will ſubſiſt its 
inhabitants, and whether it will yield a ſurplus 
for foreign trade. Let us alſo fee how many 
veſſels you have, and how many ſailors to man 
them, that we may form an opinion of your 
ſtrength.” He then viſited the port, and went 
on board every veſſel ; he informed himſelf of the 
ſeveral countries to which they traded, what 
merchandize they exported, and what they im- 
ported in return ; the expence of the voyage ; 
what were the loans of the merchants to each 
other, and what trading ſocieties were eſtabliſhed 
among; them, that he might know whether their 
articles were equitable, and faithfully obſerved. 
He alſo enquired, concerning the danger of the 

— 
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ſeveral voyages, and to what loſſes the commerce 
was expoſed, that ſuch reſtrictions might be made 
as would prevent the ruin of the merchants, who 
ſometimes, from too eager a deſire of gain, un- 
dertake what they are not able to accompliſh. - 
Ne ordered that bankruptcy ſhould be puniſh- 
ed with ſeverity, becauſe it is generally the effect 
of raſhneſs and indiſcretion, if not of fraud: he alſo 


formed regulations, by which bankruptcies might _ 


entirely be prevented: he obliged the merchants 
to produce an account of their effects, their pro- 
fits, their expences, and their undertakings, to 
magiſtrates eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe : they 
were never permitted to riſk the property of 


another, nor more than half their own; he order- 


ed that they ſhould undertake by aſſociation, 
thoſe enterprizes which were too great for any one 
in particular; and that the obſervance of the con- 
ditions of ſuch aſſociation, ſhould be inforced hy 


ſevere penalties. It was ordered alſo, that trade 


ſhould be perfectly open and free; and, inſtead 


of loading it with impoſts, that every merchant," 


who brought the trade of a nation, with which 
they had hitherto had no dealings, to the port of 
Salentum, ſhould be entitled to a reward. 

Theſe regulations brought people in crowds 
from every part, and the trade of that city was 
like the flux and reflux of the ſea ; riches flowed 
in upon it, like wave impelling wave; every thing 
was freely brought in and carried out of the port; 
every thing imported was uſefnl, and every thing 
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that was exported, left ſomething of greater ad- 
vantage in its ſtead. Juſtice violin over the 
port 4; 8 was the center of innumerable na- 
tions, with inflexible ſeverity ; and from the 
lofty towers, that were at once its ornament and 
defence, freedom, integrity, and honour, ſeemed 
to call together the merchants of the remoteſt 
regions of the carth : all theſe merchants, whether 
they came from the ſhores of the Eaſt, where the 
fun rites from the boſom of tie deep to begin the 
day, or from that boundleſs ocean, 'where, wea- 
ried with his courſe, he detcends to quench his 
fires; all lived together in Salentum, as in their 
native country, with ſecurity and peace. 
Mentor then viſited the magazines, warehou- 
ſes, and manufactories, of the interior part of 
the city. He prohibited the ſale of all foreign 
commodities, that might introduce luxury or ef- 
feminacy : he regulated the dreſs, the proviſions, 
the furniture, the extent and embelliſhment of 
the houſes of the inhabitants of every rank. He 
prohibited all ornaments of gold and ſilver: 
“ I know but one thing, ſaid he to Idomeneus, 
that can render your people frugal in their ex- 
pences, which is the example of their prince: it 
is neceſſary, that there ſhould be a certain dignity 
in your appearance; but your authority will be 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed by the guards, and the 
great OHICCrS who will always attend you. As 
to your drels, be ſatisfied with the fineſt cloth of 


a purple colour: let the dreſs of your p rincipal 
officers, 
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officers, be of cloth equally fine ; and let your 
own be diſtinguiſhed only by the colour, and 
a ſlight embroidery of gold round the edge: dif- 
ferent colours will ſerve to diſtinguiſh different 
_ ranks, without either gold orfilver, or jewels; and 
let theſe precedents be regulated by birth. Put 
the moſt ancient and illuſtrious nobility in the 
firſt rank : men who are diſtinguiſhed by merit, 
or the authority of office, will be content to 
ſtand ſecond to thoſe who have been long in poſ- 
ſeſſion of hereditary honour. Thoſe who are 
not noble by deſcent, will readily: yield prece- 
dence to thoſe that are, if you take care not 
to encourage a falſe opinion of them, by too 
ſudden and too high an elevation; and never fail 
to commend thoſe who are modeſt in proſperity. 
The condition leaſt expoſed to envy, is that 
which 1s derived from anceſtors by a long deſcent. 

« To excite virtue, and create an emulation 
to ſerve the ſtate, it will be ſufficient to reward 
public merit with a erown or a ſtatue, which may 
be made the foundation of a new nobility, for 


the children of thoſe to whom they are decreed. 
Let perſons of the firſt quality, next yourſelf, be 


cloathed in white bordered with a fringe of gold: 
they may alſo be diſtinguiſhed by a gold ring on 
their finger, and a medal of gold impreſſed with 
your image hanging from hae: neck. 1 hoſe of the 
ſecond rank, may be dreſſed in blue, with a filver 
fringe, and the ring without the medal. The third 


rank may be dreſſed in green, and wear the medal 
Gyr Without 
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without either fringe or ring. The colour of 
the fourth claſs, may be a full yellow; the fifth, 


| pale red, or roſe colour; the ſixth, a mixture 


of red and white; and the ſeventh, which is the 


loweſt claſs, a mixture of white and yellow. Theſe 
dreſſes will ſufficiently diſtinguiſn the freemen of 


. your ſtate, into ſeven claſſes. The habit of ſlaves 


| ſhould be dark grey: and thus without expenee, 


each will be diſtinguiſhed according to his con- 


dition; and every art which can only tend to 


ae pride, will be baniſhed from Salentum. 


The artificers, which are now buſied in theſe per- 


nicious employments, will betake themſelves to 
ſuch arts as are uſeful, which are not numerous; 
or to commerce, or agriculture. No change muſt 
ever be permitted, either in the quality of the ſtuff, 
or the form of the garment: it is unworthy of 
men, who are by nature formed for ſerious and 
important employments, to invent affected no- 


velties in the cloaths that cover them, or to ſuffer 


the women, in whom theſe amuſements are leſs. 
reproachful, to fall into an extravagance ſo con- 
temptible.“ 

Thus Mentor, like an expert gardener, who 
lops from his fruit trees the uſeleſs wood, endea- 
voured to retrench the parade that inſenſibly 
corrupts the manners, and to reduce every thing 
to a frugal and noble ſimplicity. He regulated 
even the proviſions, not only of the ſlaves, but 
choſe of the higheſt rank: How ſhameful it is, 


did he, that men of exalted ſtations, ſnould place 
their 
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their ſuperiority in eating ſuch food, as effemi- 
' nates the mind, and enervates the body] their hap- 
pineſs ought to conſiſt in the regulation of their 
own deſires, in the power of diſpenſing good to 
others, and in the reputation which the exerciſe 
of virtue will procure. Temperance renders the 
ſimpleſt food agreeable; and the ſimpleſt food 
only, can produce the moſt vigorous health, and 
give at once capacity and diſpoſition for the pu- 
reſt and higheſt enjoyments. Your meal ſhould 


confiſt of the beſt food; but it ſhould not be 


accompanied with high ſeaſoning: the art of 
cookery, is the art of poiſoning mankind, by 
rendering appetite ſtill importunate, when the 
wants of nature are ſufficiently ſupplied.” 

Idomeneus perceived that he had done wrong, 

in ſuffering the inhabitants of this new city, to 
enervate themſelves, and effeminate their man- 
ners, by violating the ſumptuary laws of Minos; 
but Mentor further convinced him, that the 
revival of thoſe laws would produce little effect, 
if the example of the king did not give them 
force and authority: Idomeneus therefore, imme- 
diately regulated his own table, where he admitted 
only the fineſt bread, and a ſmall quantity of 
the wine which the country produced, and was 
generous and well flavoured. Nor would he 
admit of any diſhes that were not plain and ſimple, 
fuch as he fed on with other Grecian princes at 


the ſiege of Troy. No man dared to murmur 
at a regulation, which the king n : 
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himſelf ; and the profuſion and falſe delicacy of 


the table were readily given up. 

Mentor alſo ſuppreſſed all ſoft and effeminate 
muſic, which was the deſtruction of youth; and 
the Bacchanahan airs, that tranſport the ſoul 
with cauſeleſs, tumultuous, and opprobrious joy: 
he allowed only that ſacred and ſolemn harmony, 
Which, in the temples of the Gods, kindles de- 
votion, and celebrates heroic virtue. The ſuperb 
ornaments of achitecture, columns, pediments, 
and porticos were alſo confined to ſacred ſtruc- 
tures ; he gave models, in a ſimple but elegant 
ſale of building, for houſes, that would contain 
a numerous family, on a moderate extent of 
ground; fo deſigned, as to be at once both plea- 
tant and convenient; that they ſhould have a 
healthful aſpect, and apartments ſufficiently ſepa- 
rated from each other; that order and decency 
might be eaſily preſerved, and that they might 
be repaired at a {mall expence. 

He ordered that every houſe above the middling 
claſs, ſhould have a hall, and a ſmall periſtyle, 
with ſeparate apartments for thoſe of the family 
who were free; but he prohibited, under ſevere 
penalties, the ſuperfluous number and magniti- 
cence of apartments, that oftentation had in- 
troduced. Houles erected after theſe models, 
according to the ſize of the family, embelliſhed 
one part of the city at a ſmall expence, and gave 
it a regular appearance; while the other part 


Which + Was already finiſhed according to the ca- 
price 


RI 
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price and vanity of individuals, was, notwith- 
ſtanding its magnificence, neither ſo commodious 
nor fo agreeable. This city was built in a ſhort 
{pace of time; becaule the neighbouring coaſt of 
Greece furniſhed ſkilful architects, and maſons 
in great numbers, repaired thither from Epirus, 
and other countries, upon the promiſe, that, after 
they had finiſhed their work, they ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed in the neighbourhood of Salentum, where 
land ſhould be granted them to clear, and where 
they would contribute to populate the country. 
Mentor conſidered painting and ſculpture, as 
arts Which ought to be proſcribed ; but he per- 
mitted the practice of them to a few. He eſta- 
bliſhed a ſchool under maſters of refined taſte, 
by whom the performances of the pupils were 
examined: There ſhould be no indiffer- 
ent productions, ſays he, in the arts which are 
not neceſſary to life; and conſequently, no youth 
ſhould be permitted to practiſe them, but ſuck 
as have a genius to excel: others were deſigned 
by nature, for inferior occupations : and may be 


uſefully employed, in ſupplying the ordinary 


wants of the community ; ſculptors and painters 
ſhould be employed only to perpetuate the me- 
mory of great men and great exploits ; and the 
repreſentations of whatever has been atchieved, 
by heroic virtue, for the ſervice of the public, 
ſhould be preſerved only in public ſtructures, or 
on the monuments of the dead.” But the mo- 
gderation or frugality of Mentor, did not how- 
Ever 
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ever prevent him from indulging the taſte of 
magnificence in the ſumptuous buildings, that 
were intended for public ſports, the races of hor- 
ſes and chariots, combats with the ceſtus, wreſt- 
ling, and all other exerciſes which render the body 


more vigorous and alert. 


He ſuppreſſed a great number of merchants, 


that ſold wrought ſilks of foreign manufacture; 


embroidery of an exceſſive price; vaſes of gold 


and filver emboſſed with figures of deities, men, 


and animals, in bas- relief; diſtilled liquors, and 
perfumes : he ordered alſo, that the furniture of 
every houſe ſhould be plain and ſubſtantial, that 
they might be durable. The people of Salentum, 
therefore, who had been uſed to complain of po- 
verty, began to perceive that they abounded in 
ſuperfluous riches ; but that this ſyperfluity was 
of a deceitful kind ; that they were poor in pro- 
portion as they poſſeſſed it, and that, in propor- 
tion as they relinquiſhed jt only, they could be 
rich: “ To become truly wealthy, ſaid they, is 
to deſpiſe ſuch riches as exhauſt the ſtate ; and 
| to leſſen the number of our wants, by reducing 


| them to the demands of nature.” 


Mentor took the firſt opportunity to viſit the 
arſenals and magazines; and examine whether 
the arms, and other neceſſaries of war, were in 
a good condition: To be always ready for 
war, ſaid he, is the ſureſt way to ayoid it.” He 
found many things wanting, and immediately 
employed artificers in braſs, ſteel, and iron, to 

6 ſupply 
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ſupply the defects. Forges were immediately 
built; and ſmoke and flame aſcend in cloudy 
volumes, like thoſe that iſſue from the ſubterra- 
nean fires of mount Ætna: the hammer thunders 
upon the anvil, which groans under the repeated 
ſtroke, the neighbouring ſhores and mountains 
re-echo to the ſound ; and a ſpectator of theſe 
pteparatives for war, might have imagined him- 
ſelf in that iſland, where Vulcan animates the 
Cyclops by his example, to forge the avenging 
bolts for the Father of the Gods : and, by a pro- 
vident ſagacity, theſe preparations for war, were 
made in the time of uninterrupted peace. 
Mentor then went with Idomeneus out of the 
city, and found a great extent of fertile land whol- 


ly uncultivated; beſides conſiderable tracts that 


were cultivated but in part, through the negli- 
gence or poverty of the huſbandmen, or the want 
of hands. This country, ſaid he to the king, 
is able to enrich its inhabitants, but the BOT 
tants are not ſufficient to cultivate the country; 


let us, then, remove the ſuperfluous artiicets| ; 
from the city, whoſe profeſſions ſerve only to cor- 


rupt the manners of the people, and employ them 
in the cultivation of theſe plains and hills, It is 
indeed a misfortune, that theſe men, having been 
employed in arts which require a ſedentary life, 
are not inured to labour; but we will attempt 
to remedy this evil; we will divide theſe un- 
cultivated lands in lots among them, and call in 
the neighbouring people to their aſſiſtance, who 
Vor. I. Rx wil 
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will joyfully undertake the moſt laborious part SA 
the work, upon condition that they ſhall receive a 
ſuitable e: urn by a certain proportion of the pro- 


duce of the lands they clear: they may at length be 


made proprietors of part of it, and be thus incor- 
porated with the Cretans, who are not Ir ufficienthy 
numerous: if they are diligent, and obedient to 
the laws, you cannot have better ſubjects, and 
they will encreaſe your power. The artiſans of 
the city, when tranſplanted to the fields, will bring 
up their children to the labours of rural life; 
and the foreigners, whom you have employed to. 
aſſiſt in building your city, have engaged to. clear 
part of your lands, and accept of the employ- 
ment of huſbandmen : as ſoon as theſe have finiſh- 
ed the public buildings, you ſhould i CPR 


them with your people; they will be happy, to 


paſs their lives under a government ſo gentle as 
that which you have now eſtabliſhed ; and as they | 
are ſtrong and laborious, theirexample will animate 


the tranſplanted artificers, with - whom they will 


be mixed, and your country will, in a ſhort time, 
abound with a vigorous race, wholly devoted to 
agriculture. 5 | 
% When this is done, you need not be under 
any concern about the multiplication. of your 
people : they will ſoon. become innumerable, if 
you facilitate marriage; which may be effected 


without difficulty. All men are naturally incli- 


ner! to marry; and nothing but difficulty and 


diſtreſs prevents them from indulging this incli- 


nation; 


— 
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Nation : if you do not load them with taxes, their 
family will never become a burden to them; the 
earth is never ungrateful, but always affords ſuſ- 
tenance to thoſe who diligently cultivate it; it 
refuſes i its bounty only to thoſe, who refuſe their 
labour. . Huſbandmen are always rich, in pro- 
Portion to.the number of their children, if heir 
ſovereign does not make them poor; for their 
"chiles. even in their infancy, afford them ſome 
Aſſiſtance; the youngeſt can drive the flock to 
Paſture, thoſe of riper years can look after the 
cattle, and thoſe of the third ſtage can aſſiſt their 
father in the field. In the mean time, the girls 


are employed with the mother in preparing a 


ſimple but wholeſome repaſt for thoſe that are 
abroad, when they return home fatigued with the 
labour of the day: the mother allo milks her 
cows and her ſheep, and the pails overflow with 
rivulets of milk ; ſhe-brings our her little ſtores, 
her cheeſes, and her cheſtnuts, with fruits that 
ſhe has preſerved from decay; the prepares the 
ſocial fire, and the innocent and contented family 
gathers round it; and ſome rural ditty diverts 
them, till the night calls them to repoſe. 

*:E he. ſhepherd returns with his pipe; and when 
the family are aſſembled, he ſings them ſome new 
ſong, that he has learnt at the neighbouring vil- 
lage. Thoſe that have been employed in the 


fields come in with their plough, and the weary 


oxen, move with a flow and heavy pace, notwith- 
ſtanding the Soad, which now urges them in vain. 
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« All their toils are finiſhed with the day : the 
poppies which Morpheus, at the command of the 
Gods, ſcatters over the earth, charm away every 
care; ſweet enchantment lulls all nature into 
peace, and the weary reſt, without anticipating 


the troubles of to-morrow. Happy indeed, are 


—— — 


theſe artleſs people, who are void of ambition, 
and ſtrangers to jealouſy and fraud, if the Gods 
vouchſafe them a king, that diſturbs not their 
blameleſs joy: and of what horrid inhumanity 
are they guilty, who, from ambitious views, 
wreſt from them the ſweet product of the field. 


which they owe to the liberality of nature, and 


the ſweat of their brow ! In the fruitful lap of 
nature, there is inexhauſtible plenty for the tem- 
perate and laborious ; if there were no luxuty 
or idleneſs, there would be no wieechednals and 
poverty. 

<« But what wakes ſhall I purſue, il Ido- 
meneus, if the people whom I ſcatter over this 
fertile country, ſhould neglect to cultivate it ?” 
% You muſt do, ſaid Mentor, juſt contrary to 
what is commonly done : rapacious and incon- 
ſiderate princes think only of taxing thoſe, who 
are moſt induſtrious to improve their lands; be- 


cauſe, upon theſe, they ſuppoſe, a tax will be 


more ealily levied ; and they ſpare thoſe, whoſe 
indigence is the reſult of their idlenefs. Reverſe 


this miſtaken and injurious conduct, which op- 


preſſes virtue, and rewards vice, and introduces 
a ſupineneſs, that 1s equally fatal to the ſovereign 
and 
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and the ſtate. Impoſe heavy taxes u pon thoſe who 
neglect the cultivation of their lands; and add 
fines, and other penalties if it is neceſſary; puniſh 
the negligent and the idle, as you would the ſol- 
dier who ſhould defert his poſt i in time of danger. 
On the contrary, diſtinguiſh thoſe, who, in pro- 
portion as their famikes multiply, cultivate their 
lands with the greater diligence, by ſpecial privi- 
leges and immunities: every family will ſoon 
become numerous; and every one will be 
animated to labour, not by the deſire of gain 
only, but of honour: the ſtate of 'huſbandry 
being no longer wretched, will no longer be 
contemptible ; the plough once more held in 
honour, will be guided by the victorious hands 
that have defended the country; and it will not 
be leſs glorious, to cultivate the patrimony de- 
ſcended from our fathers in the happy times of 
peace, than bravely to have defended it, when it 
is endangered by war. The whole country Will 
bloom around you: Ceres will adorn her head 
with ears of gilded corn: Bacchus will tread the 
grapes in rich cluſters under his feet; and wine, 
more delicious than nectar, ſhall from the decli- 
vity of the verdant hills, pour ri vulets of wine: 

the vallies will reſound to the ſong of the ſhep- 
herds, who, diſperſed along the banks of the 
tranſparent ſtream, ſhall to the flute join their 
harrnonious voices; while their flocks ſhall frolic 
round them, fearleſs of the wolf, and feafeq _ 
oy 1 1 
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Will it not, O Idomeneus, make you ſu- 
premely happy, to be the ſource of ſuch feli- 
city; to ſtretch your protection like the ſnadow- 
of 4 rock, over) ſo many people, who will repaſe 
under it in ſecurity and Peace: Will you not, 
in the conſciouſneſs of this, enjoy a noble elation 
of mind, a calm ſenſe of ſuperior glory; ſuch 
as cannot enter the hoſom of the tyrant, who 
lives only to deſolate the earth, and who diffuſes, 
not leſs through his own dominions, than thoſe 
„which he conquers from others, carnage and tu- 

mult; horror and anguiſh, conſternation, famine, 
and deſpair ?. jp 
Happy 3 is chat 6 * his 


of own greatneſs of ſoul, and the diſtinguiſhing 


+ Favour of the Gods, ſhall render thus the delight 
of his. people, and the example of ſucceeding 


ages! The world, inſtead of oppoſing his power, 
will. be found Proſtrate at his feet, entreating 
him to accept a dominion over them.“ 


4 But, replied Idomeneus, when the people 


5 dall be thus bleſſed with plenty and peace, will 


not their pleaſures corrupt their manners; will | 


1 they not turn againſt me, the very ſtrength I have 
given them? Pear it not, ſaid Mentor: the 


ſycophants of prodigal princes, have ſuggeſted 
it as a pretence for oppreſſion; but it may eaſily 
be prevented. The laws which we have eſta- 
bliſhed reſpecting agriculture, will render life 


F laborious; and their affluence will not exceed the 


neceſſaries of life, as we haye diſcouraged the arts 
J — 
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employed i in ſuperfluities: and the plenty « even of 
neceſſaries will be reſtrained wür due bounds, 
by the facility of marriage, and multiplication of 
families. Each becoming numerous, their por- 
tion of land being {till the ſane in extent; a more 
diligent cultivation will become neceſſary”; ant 
this will require inceſſant labour. Luxury and 
idleneſs only, render people inſolent and rebel. 
tous > they will have bread indeed, and * 
will have bread enough; but they wilt have n 
thing more, except what their own ground pro 
duces by the fweat of their brow. | 

| — To reſtrain your. ſubjecks to this $ tempe⸗ 
rance, it will be neceſſary that you 900 now 


2 the extent of ground, that each fainfly i is to 


pollels. You know we have divided) your people 
into ſeven claſſes, according t fo their different eon 
ditions; and each family, i in each claſs, muſt 1 not 
be permitted to polleſs an extent of ground be- 
pong what is neceſſary to ſubſilt i it. This fegu- 
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tion being inviolably obſerved, tlie nobles can 


never get poſſeſhon of the lands of the poor: : 
every one will have land; but ſo much ohly, a8 
will make a diligent cultivation neceſſary. If 
in a long {pace of time, the people mould be fo 
much increaſed, that land cannot be found for 
them at home, colonies may be planted, which 
will extend this dominion: 

I Care ſhould be taken, (in my 7 opinion) even 
to prevent wine from being too common in your 
Kingdom : if you find that too many vines ate 

Planted, 


e 
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planted, they ſhould be rooted. up. Wine! is the . 
ſource of the moſt dreadful miſchiefs that afflict 
mankind; . diſeaſe, quarrels, ſedition, 
idleneſs, averſion to labour, and every ſpecies of 
Fu Ps diſorder. Let it therefore be conſider- 
ed as a kind of medicine ; or as a ſcarce liquor, 
to be uſed only at the facrifices of the Gods, or 
| ſeaſons of public. feſtivity. Do not, however, 1 ima-- 
gine, that this regulation can ever take place, 
without the ſanction of your own example. 
& An, inviolable obedience to the laws of Mi- 
muſt alſo be preſerved : public ſchools mult be 
eſtabliſhed, to teach them the veneration of the 
Gods ; the love of their « country; a reverence 
for the Iaws.; and a preference of honour, not 
only to pleaſure, but even to life itſelf. 
_ Magiſtrates mult be appointed, to ſuperintend 
the conduct, not of every family only, but every 
perſon :. you mult Keep alſo your own eye upon 
them; for you are the king, only to be a ſhepherd 
of your people, and night and day to watch over 
your flock. By this vigilance you will prevent 
many irregular; itics and many crimes : ſuch as 
you cannot prevent, puniſh immediately with 
ſeverity ; for, f in this cale, ſeverity to individuals, 
is clemency to che public; it ſtops thoſe irregu- 
larities at their ſource, which would deluge the 
country wich miſery and guilt: the taking away 
of one life upon a proper occaſion, will be the 
pielervtion of many; and will make a prince 
| _ lufficiently 
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ſufficiently feared, without general or frequent 
ſeverity. It is a deteſtable maxim, that the ſe- 
curity of the prince depends only upon the op- 
preſſion of the people. Should no care be taken, 
to improve their knowledge, or guide them in 
the paths of virtue: inſtead of being taught to 
love him, whom they are born to obey; ſhould 
they be driven by terror to deſpair; and reduced 
to the dreadful neceſſity, either of throwing off 
the yoke of their tyrant, or being deprived for 
ever of their liberty? on this be the path chat | 
an to glory? 

Remember, that in choſe countries where at 
ſovereign i is moſt abſolute, he is always the leaſt 
powerful: he ſeizes upon all, and his. graſp is 
deſtruction. He is, indeed, the ſole proprietor 
of whatever his ſtate contains; but, for that 
reaſon, his ſtate contains nothing valuable: the 
fields are uncultivated, and almoſt a deſart; the 
towns loſe ſome of their few inhabitants every 
day, and trade continually declines. The king, 
who muſt ceaſe to be a king when he ceaſes to 
have ſubjects, is himſelf inſenſibly loſing his riches 
and his power, as the number of his people, 
from whom alone both are derived, inſenſibly 
diminiſhes ; and his dominions are at length ex- 
hauſted of money and of men : the loſs of men, 
15 the greateſt, and the moſt irreparable loſs he 
can ſuſtain. Abſolute power degrades every 


| ſubject to a ſlave; the tyrant is flattered, even 


to an appearance of adoration ; and every one 
Vor. I. 81 trembles 


| 
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trembles at the glance of his eye : but, at the 
leaſt revolt, this enormous power periſhes by its 
own exceſs, It derived no ſtrength from the 
love of the people ; it wearied and provoked all 
that it could reach; and rendered every indivi- 
dual of the ſtate, impatient of its continuance. 
At the firſt ſtroke of oppoſition, the idol is over- 


turned, broken to pieces, and levelled with the 


ground: contempt, hatred, fear, reſentment, 
diſtruſt, and every other paſſion of the ſoul, 
conſpire againſt ſo odious a deſpotiſm. The mo- 
narch, who, in his vain proſperity, found no man 


| daring enough to tell him the truth; in his ad- 


verſity, finds no man kind enough to excuſe his 


| faults, or defend him againſt his enemies.” 


Idomeneus, after this diſcourſe, haſted to 
diſtribute his uncultivated lands, to people 
them with unneceſſary artificers, and to carry in- 
to execution what Mentor had adviſed, reſerving, 
for the builders, ſuch parts as had been allotted 
them, which they were not to cultivate, till they 
had finiſhed the city. 


END of VOL. I. 


